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PREFACE 


‘Tw ist period of the fustory of peychology was descnbed 
ama volume publsbed im tora under the tlle, Hasiory 
of Paychology? Ancient and Patric. The volumes now 
Publiabed compre (e} the medieval snd easly modern 
pened, formung ths (second) volume, and (6) the nmeteenth 
century, forming a third volume. 

‘The ongunal plan of work has been retuned without 
more change than the differences of the mafenal required 
AAs ommpeally planned this history was to record, im (heir 
‘chronological order, the steps by which paychelogy 
reached ts present stage of development. At the 
time méeauone would ‘be qven of the ration between 
peychology and those phases of human thought to which 
St was ali. The comploaty of the result 8 due to the 
subjectomatter No one will deny that psychology hax 
inimately flected many spheres of human thought. 
religion, metaphysics, loc, ethics, pollucs, sociology, peda 
Seay, crimmoogy, and ther subjects have all felt tts 
impact, am a different way, physics, anatomy, physiology, 
rewrology, chemstry and the general theories of orgaaie 
Life have stood in close relation to ts succeses and fares 
a hustory of psychology must therefore be highly complex, 
and any attempt to construct a record of allots currents 
and crosscorents os sure to stem wralevant in eome 
respects, madequata in others. 

Ta onder to cope as well as posable with the material, 
cach penod bas been treated on the same plan. First 
somes an estimate of the cond:uon of those sciences which 
at the tine were clearly smportant in the eyes of the 
authors whose work 1 to be treated | next comes the 
Aecerption of the works upon psyehologel fopler wniten 








uring the period. to this 1 added an accomt of the 
enere) infuence of poychology and of the applications 
Of the theones dunng the penod in question, ‘While this 
conception of the subject involves 2 large amount of 
ratenal, an exhaustive encyclopedia of all known writers 
‘or works was never coatemplated af 1 were posable to 
realize such completeness mm the exrlicr stages, it would 
sull be an unattamable sdeal at the later periods, Tn any 
fase the powers of the kustonan dwindle pereepubly a 
Ins perspective grows shorter. The kit of this work was 
fixed at the close of the ranetcenth century, and thet Umut 
kas only been overstepped where the line of thovght or 
the sequence of an author's work required completion. 

In view of some onticsms passed upon the former 
volume, some further remarks may be pardoned, A lustory 
of a science 15 a amaue species of history Fer the content 
of the acienee the student may go to the last textbook, 
where he may learn the established truths without any 
feference to their genesis or to the men who established 
em. For those who require po more a history 1 super- 
uous it can add nothing to that knowledge and may 
the wholly disregarded, But there is another and a diferent 
‘object for which it has a specific fmetion. If the student 
4 not to be left with the idea that knowledge as a fixed 
‘quantity of indiputable facts, fon the contrary he 18 to 
‘acquire a real understanding of the process by which know= 
indge 1s continually made and remade, he mutt leam to 
ook at the movement of ideas without preyvdice as a 
separate fact with its own sigmfcance and sis own meaning 
for hursamity ‘To despuse forgotten iheones because they 
no longer hold good, and refuse on that account to look 
Dackward, 16 im the ead to forget that man’s Toghest 
ambition vs to make progres possible, to make the truth 
of today into the eur of yestorday—an short, to make 
Tastory. 

Paychology 1s in some sense a new sence, bat at bas 
progressed far enough to be conscious of its own claime 
Te seems, therefore, worth wile at thos stage to give it 
‘the support which may be denved {com hstory. The 
amportasce clasmed for that history 15 denved ftom the 
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eas expressed above. It 18 not the Lind of importance 
which belongs either to new ducovenes or to autiquanaa 
lore "Its rather the importance that belongs to the great 
panorama of Ikuman effort whch :t conswstently uniolds 
However many new psychologes nse and fll, however 
much the final solution of all problems seems to us to be 
ven only to our own generation, at wall stil be worth while 
Xo contemplate this spectacle of a quest which bas called 
forth from the begunmng of ume the most passonate 
Actives, the most distorted theones, the most bitter dis- 
putes, and the most refined thought possible to the human 
Bang Tt is aot for the bustonan 10 vier prophesy, but 
‘the eye which surveys the whole course of this subject 
from tts meagre Beginmngs to its present vastness cannot 
Dut anticpate a future growth no less stgmificamt and perhaps 
cof meredible importance to the human race 

No exhaushve bibhography has becn appented to ths 
record, but the student will find at the vod a Dst of those 
‘works! which have been uctually used. and 10 the notes 
fepecial references are given for particular tops The 
fashionable habit of pnatng very tong and sometimes 
very méisenimnate bibhographies can be neglected in thas 
case wuhout scruple, since the diligent can always appeat 
to Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Prychology 
Since the publication of my former volume the histones 
of Klemm ‘and Desscrr have appeared These are grat- 
fymng gra that wnterest im this subject 15 ancreasing 
Klemm's work 1s masterly, bat obviously antended for the 
evoter of laboratory work Dessmr's brochure 18 a good 
supplement to Klemm in respect of ats greater difluseness 
land more generous recogmtion of the vanety of peycho- 
logical interests nerther of these could de regarded as 
fetving the ends for which the present work is designed, 
since m both cases the plan not equally comprehensive 
fand the concrete setting of the theones 1 not indicated 
sufficiently to enable the student to see what were the 
lummtations, the asms, and the real mens of the vanous 
theories named or described. 
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PART I 


THE BACKGROUND OF MEDLEVAL 
‘THOUGHT 


CHAPTER 1 
THE INFLUENCE OF THEOLOGY 


{3 Insts progress from Plato. through Anstotle, the 
Stoies and the Cheatian Platonts, the doctrine of’ man 
Lnderwent x eoptiswom evolution Parallel ath this pto- 
fats there was ako an evaiotion of rehgion, and on cloner 
Inspection Wem ebvious thut the (wo. proces interact 
‘When the Psychology becomes prodamsnantly natnraistic 
1 produces am antagoniem toward the cartent theory” of 
the gods on the othe hand, when st 9 erther spuruale 
istie‘or ratwooalnte st forms an alluace wath the fupe 
haturalvm of the penod, and the two theores, of the gods 
nd. the souls, beenine mutvally. complementary With 
fhe ancroased.vabyecevurm of the Ghurd cratury. en the 
Chnstian era ths interaction of rebgon ond Jaycholo 
boomer 30 tarked that the reign tecomer peycholopes, 
and the peychology wlihaes gon as a regulative standar 
This phenomenon deserves a more detaed inspection both 
for nee intrinsic importance and ste Antoneal gmcance 
The early history o€ human fought ahuws that evel 
of reflection which Bas becn called Amaoasey At that sage 
{he world outside the andndval regarded as having 
hb tke that of man the selon of nature was founded 
on this anmiste view, bot a was not a. psyehologeal 
feigion nature was regarded a9 having bfe snd motion, 
but tot cooscioamness “That wew of the world passed 
away ab man became mote occupied wih hs own power 
Of thought and learned to make a distunction between mind 
and. matter "Thus new disacton was then. Meelfpro- 
jected God for Plato was separated from the mater 
‘World a8 the soa! may be separated From the ody. Instead 
Stony endure bree ot the age the fsa 
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faitention, and a more definite form of anthropomorpinsm 
is evolved, The Stoics and Neoplatonsts were dearly 
‘carrying on tn the terms of the analyus of eonscousness 
‘that anthropomorplusm which hed been at first elaborated 
am terms of the physical descrption of man This was 
the man chaructenstic of the new thought which ran its 
course from Chrywppes to Plotinus, passed over into 
Chastian Platonssm, and so became the foundation of 
medmeval thought As the old relgion was anmstic, 20 
the new religion was made pychologeal, and the later 18 
rstungusshed from the former only by the degree to which, 
1m the interval, thought bad bocome explicitly subjective, 
A philosophy become relipous and a relygon wating 
‘to become phulosophacal confronted each other i the second 
century of the Christian era The miccting-pomnt of the 
two tendences was Alexandna, and the question bel 
the world was the possbikty of uniting these two ulti 
terms, philosophy asd relypon, rm a farther and final reduee 
ton. In Neoplatonsm the senses rocaved w parts co 
demnation reasen, the other bal of the montal powers, 
was given a temporary supenonty By Chnstiamty the 
fecligy were agam remstated love was proclaimed superar 
to pure thought and held a distinct place sn the envmeration 
‘of the powers of the soul all through the Middle Ages 
Dunng the second, tnd aod fourth centunes. the 
acwnce of the mynd. sees at fst sight to have completely 
lapsed. “That was not actually the case, but it w easy €0 
get that impression Because the subject becomes snvelvad 
1M the theological disputes of the penod As we noted 
above, at a certun stage ia the development of thought the 
physical aspect of life 1 found less interesting than the 
psychical, and Gus was the case dung the fourth century 
‘The recotstruction of theology dunng thss penod was dom 
nated by the received cpimans on the soul and, conversely, 
the decisions ceached act through the Middle Ages as the 
guding Lnes for the devdopment of all theones of the 
Human soul It 1s easy to lose sight of thus fact because 
the language ss now foragn to our ears discussions about 
‘the nature of God, the Bimansty of Chnst, or the ongsal 
state of man seem far enoveh removed from the trie sphere 
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of paychology. Yet on consideration xt ss obviows that 
the w a very important stage ta the history of peycologueal 
theory When Augustine said “‘T desire (0 know God 
and the soul” he was dwectly formulating the scape of 
psyebology for many succeeding centuries Though he may 
‘not have been fully aware of the fact, hus own treatment 
both of God and the soul was a complete fusion of theology 
and. peychology. Tt was the Augustiaian influence that 
made the spiritualsts of the mneteenth century speak of 
the powers of the soa! as a copy of the Trmty , it was from, 
‘Augustine that men acquired the habit of dreatiag such 
problema as the ongin of language m the form of discussion, 
About the possible ways an which Adam may have named 
the animals To pass over this period m sence won'd be 
to ygnore the real begmning of many important mquncs, 
though that begmning was indeed obscure and vetled m1 
ceungos terms 





$2. The results of the various disputes which affected 
the iden of the woul may be grouped under three heads, 
according ss they are concemed with the mtelect, the 
wil or the passions With regard to the intellect, we have 
to notice that the Alexandnam tendency to tay emphasis 
fon knowledge as the chuof factor an spintual development 
‘was checked and more importance attached to the yl) 
1 beheve From the time of Clement of Alexandna there 
Jhed been am the Cluseh a growing opposttion to the decteine 
fof Gnous this was thought Iikely to encourage the idea 
that salvation could be acquired by the mdidual's own 
gradual development wathout the need of faith m Christ ~ 
‘Against thos Platomnng tendency the Fathers and the 
Councils set m oppostion the doctrine of Faith, already 
‘degun by Paut and not really abandoned by the Alexandran 
School. The outcome was a fresh analysis of the nature 
of religious expenence which, at the hands of Augustine 
and other wnters, became a singulasly complete statement 
of what may be regarded 28 the essential nature of that 
aspect of mental lile. At the tme when this analyns was 
‘made xt really supplied the place of 2 doctrine of the fcelings 
The eghteesth century evolved sts idea of a threefold 
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diison of mental powers from the consideration of esthetic 
fecings. which they saw could vot be classed as forms 
ether of mtellet or wil Augustine was not far from the 
Same standpoint, and bm language af times suggests the 
fame threefold dimson into Enowng, feeling and wing. 
Whenever alter Augustine we nd man bresking a5ay 
from the earreat psychology of the day to develop the 
ea of Tove as something whch m2 nether wholly sntellect 
zor wholly wall, we must acknowledge that they ate pre- 
ppiting the way for the final development of msthetics and 
tne censeqaant recogniten of feehngs as 2 specie claws of 
prychologica! phenomena 

For Augustine the Jove of God was not only a forhng 
‘twas also a doty Tn the spant of his age he fauled to 
distingursh between the psychological nature of such mental 
Stages and their altimate value Thu he was led to con- 
sie the love of God asm part an eet of wi neensy fer 
salvation 

"At this potat the anterest whuch ad hitherto. been 
dreected toward the sntelect was directed to the wil It 
Seemed as though the will could be regarded as equal 1 
all sen, so that, if there were diferences an the intellectual 
tndowments of wadiiduals, there would yet be a common 
Genominatoe ia the vail There a, perhaps, no more per- 
ssstent fallacy than this To abstract the will from all 
ther aspects of canscioutness and asert that one can at 
least ave good intentions, seems t0 be an mberent ties 
of humax ature The average mind of the twenteth 
century sul harbours the beliet that, however defective a 
pecsen's general development may be, thee 38 sbll no 
excuse for not having good intentions” The dilemma 
which confronted Augustise 1s obvious As the mtellect 
eannot ake men wholly like God, and yet it seems as 
‘though the pnze of rumoralnty could be given as a reward 
for effet and selfamprovemet, 1t was natural to say that 
the wil was the means by which man Gualiied Iumself 
for God's Tongiveness. But “as the britatons of the 
fatellct aze mierent wa at and no man makes his ov 
Intellect, se there 1s 10 logical reason why the wall of the 
andivideal should ot heve sts mberent timvtations and 
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by ste very natare be meapable of some acuvites From 
this past arose the Pelagan controversy Pelagws mau 
tamed that man by fus own will could choose the good, 
the act of grace was mecely auxary, and redemption sas 
obtained largely by the ment of the individual Augustine 
‘opposed this theory. At an earler stage of Ins teaching 
Ihe had come (0 the conchiswon that the essental factor 18 
‘© moral hfe s the good wil (Bona vofunlas) He had already 
lad down the principle that knowledge of God #s smposstble 
‘wathaut farth, that w to say without a sympathetic coception 
fof truth Brought face to face wath the problem of wi 
hhe reahaed more fully what his own doctrine umphed, that st 
1s imposstble to get the good wall sf 5 mot even by nature 
or grace Augustine seems to have reahzed that the. wil 
1y really a function of the whole mature of man, and there 
fore dependent utumately on that nature, the wil expresses 
‘what ee are, and we cannot will to be what we are not, 
conversion 38 not an act of will but a change of nature, 
preceding any powuble change of vall 

Thus the doctnne of predestination was formulated 
Into its theolognea? significance we need not diverge, but 
thete are some other aspects of Augustine's teaclong that 
should not be overlooked In sts puychotogeal signuhcance 
the doctrine of pendastimation 1s a restatcment of Plato's 
deseription of the be 14 the soul Tt anvolves the funda- 
‘mental poation that some mental states are of such a kind 
ss to peovent the mdvndual from grasjang o¢ reahuang the 
moral sgacance of actions Predestination ws a docttme 
which frankly and fully admrs that some persons are 
Aevord of the psychological factor called conscience A 
modem paychologist mould mast on predestination vf he 
adopted the language of the Pelagan dispate Auguste 
‘was eminently right both in admitting the act of moral 
Dlniness and in reserving the possiblity of reform “through 
grace” Whether ins dectniae is repagnant to the Chnstian 
conception of divine benevolence 1 a question we do pot 
profess to discuss It was on expenence and om psycho 
logy that Augustine based us doctnne; om that buss he 
‘was night m assernng that moral progress depends on the 
‘good yall, and thst of @ ran lacks that wall there 36 no 
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possinity of malmg so muck as 2 begumang of moral 
evelopment 

‘Thos the queshon under discussion savolved great ssset 
Ik snvolved Bret of all be question of eeecty, of, an the 
language of thar age, the question of ongual sim. The 
‘wrendth and depth of this problem wax not fully grasped, 
‘but the bigher plane on which the question a5 discusred 
raises the whole matter above a mere dovtnne of s8spoD: 
bility “Anstotle could be content with the question of 
freedom im azuon, he could lay down rules for Sxing 
responsbibty and ‘add a mere descripuon of types. of 
Character But here the quesben is thet of responsbuhly 
for the character, @ question that Plato had deatt with 
nly throvgh the medium of myth Augustine sees. the 
individaa) from the standpomt of eteamty and understands 
at actions proceed from character and that the diffrence 
of character Is an ultimate and tosoluble mystery. It was 
the Rabe of hs age to determine insoluble mystenes by 
Agate conclusions From the tansceadental standpomnt 
the action of the evil nature 1 sin, and whether the ent 
ature w inbersted or acquied, 1 remains an Here the 
Chnsban Father passes beyoed the Lirts of Greek thought 
and of paychology TE the Tope of predestiunon ind 
always Been clearly undersiood, later ages ‘would never 
have lapsed into the psycholopial absurerty of supponng 
hat sa is necessaly”wilul or enme always a conscious 
rejection of the good 

‘Next to the intellect and the wd come the allectons 
ore we must return again to the thealogeal and Chnsto- 
logial problems ‘The early Hebrew waters felt no dit 
cally 18 assiguang to God the passions of anger, envy and 
jealousy The later waters reine the idea of Ged and 
admit, st most, nghteous andignaton, unsied with lve 
tints most refbed aod elevated form Chrsten wnters 
speak of the wrath of God, and Lactanuas wrote a treatise 
ob that opie, but geacmlly speaking God removed 
Deyood the’ ephere of afecuoas and the interest formerly 
directed to that problem ss now directed towards the affec- 
‘eons of the Ged-Ban. Some waters denied 9 Chrat all 
feelings, paraculery those who fellowed the Greek theology 
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and the Eastem tendency to see im Christ only a Logos 
somewhst dcfiiely related to a bomen form, But 
the mam tendency was to assert complete humanity and 
therefore the power of feeimg all human emotions. The 
language of the Gospels could be quoted to prove that 
Chnst wept, hongered and felt fatigue These Truman 
Youches could be admutted because they satisfied the desire 
for am eal that 2d not exclode sympathy The deeper 
problem came later, when st was seen that full humanity 
‘volved also the tendencies regarded as specially ev 
Tt was charactenstc of Augustine that he shoo include 
famong these tendencies even concuptscence This wus felt 
40 be contradictory to the whale mass of feng which con- 
{rolled the munds of those who formulated ths adeal nature. 
The discussion produced the important decision that evil 
oes wot comust an feelings, but in the concious adoption 
of feelings, a doctrine already cnvelved 1m the Stete theory 
of “assent” Jn npite of the problems saused by the cun- 
fosty of mdvvidvals, the tdeal character was expressed in 
Aceordance with the fundamental feelings of mankond. wpon 
‘these questions, and therefore formed an abiding testimony 
to the charactor of oman thought 

‘As Plato rightly posnts out, the life of the soul ss to be 
regarded as the continvows expansion of 2 (ondamental 
Impulse (pus) whach shows Wself m many forms, cluelly 
am the impolze to act, to fiad satisfaction through relations 
with other kindred bemgs, to attain knowledge, and to 
satlty the dene of contimaty This notion, which 1s 
snore exphatly stated by tater wnters, 5 the fundamental 
idea that the basic of progress ts self-exprestion. The 
Inghest form of this self-expression 18 seen in the way by 
which contciousaess evolves more end more elaborate 
schemes of fe and at the same time reBines the details 
involved. When the level of conscous theonzng 1s attamned 
and the individual becomes more dutmactly aware of the 
relation between thought and achon, these activrties which 
seem 0 belong to hun 25 ap orgame creature but do né 
‘Proceed from his will are reckoned at outside hus “sell 
2nd therefore ultimately segugible The automate, fime- 
‘bons of the body ere tus grouped together as “lower 
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functions, they become dissocated irom the self, whuch 
i increasingly thought of as hmated to actrties of the 
wmd The scanbfe attitude of Anstole temporanly 
arrested tha development, but st was contiaued by the 
Stews an the most pronounced manner Sellerpression 
then became associated wath selfrepression , the wise man 
1s capable of extending the range of hus being by defintely 
overcoming all those elements of his componite nature 
which had boca desenbed as “‘arrational ang therefore 
were to be rogarded a3 the lint of the rational powers 
Here we have, expbatly stated, the poutwwe and negative 
movements of thought, namely selbexpression as the 
reazation of comous control and the clotely albed self 
‘mpreswan whic ie nvolved 10 the thenght of self-sufficiency 
(airipau) The men who figure 1m lustery, and to whom 
alone a history of theory 15 able to moke reference, ore 
elected individuals above the average level, and have an 
‘exceptional consctousmess of the relation between deme 
land restraint Differences 10 exrcumstance and thavnung 
lead to difecent ways of furmulating dst sorer dunlis, 
Dut am telyioa and plulosophy the subjective factors are 
most obviogs hecause 18 both there vs 8 tendeney to go 
beyond that objective control which sceums to prevent 
rcimnce from homg $0 distinctively porsonal in sts results 
One can hardly fal to sce wn the Staxc docicine evidence 
of the tendencies descnbed above During the pened of 
the Chratun Fathers, from the Aleandnan School to 
Augustine, we find ehe results of Platome and Store thought 
‘continuing. to affect the slrvctace of theories, largely hecaure 
the méividnals wero coutumally driven hack upon those 
very emotions and desises which producod the Stotc scheme 
cof thonght Interest m the animal nature of man altioat 
entirely ches out, there 1s no further attempt to study 
man a a physcal orgamsm, or even to allow considera 
‘tons of that side of bis nature to obstruct the fights of 
speculation 








$3 One point, regarded a fundamental, ultimately 
remained undecided That was the origin of the soul 
The Synod of Constamumople (553 AD) finally rqyected 
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Ongen’s view that the soul had 2 pre-existence and that 
its mearnation was a fall But the rejection of this specu 
Tatwe Platomsm left the question still undecded, some 
‘retaining Tertulban’s traducamsm, others mamtaiming the 
theory of creation Accerding to the former, the soul is 
transmutted from parent to cfuld, and tha was felt to be 
undesirably naturabstic According to the latter, physical 
generation concerns only the body, the soal being created 
for each body separately by God. Thus became the mast 
general theory 1a the West, being clearly the hypothesis 
required to supplement the belief un the sGpernatural char- 
acter of the soul ynd sts ultimate return to God an a body 
‘that was not physical Upon thus port at as clear that a 
‘modified Platonsm was the theory most acceptable to 
the Church 





CHAPTER 1 
SCHOLARSHIP AND TRADITION 


$x. From this phate of our subject—human, al too human 
we may tara to the dry ight of scholarshup Next in 
importance to the corrupted Platomsm of the hlth centory 
was the work of the wterpreters who claumed to preseat 
tm therr commentanes the real mund of Anstotle First 
and greatest was Alexander, of the Canaa town of Aphro- 
isis, a man skied in medicine, competent to understand 
the master’s mterest am nature, yet at the same tune not 
‘wholly free from the fasciatton of a couse’ plslooph 
Next tm importance (o Alexander comes Themistus alter 
these two Johannes Philopons, Srmphewe and Precianus 
Lydus "are most frequently quoted by later writers 
‘Alerander belongs to the thd century, Themstus to 
‘the foarth , Smmphays to the suxth, with) Prsoanwe and 
Philoponus’ Alexander was 2 Peripatetic who lived an 
‘Athens, the others were cher Neoplatomse or eclectic 
Simpletus and Prscumos belonged to the group ot philo- 
sophera who Bed after 429 A to the court of Chosros, the 
Persian enile of the philosophers It was not Aristotle but 
‘Theophrastus wher Prscinus undertook to explasn t0 
Chostoes , but Theophrastus was for him only another 
Axistotle. 

‘The watings of these commentators axe chiefly ster. 
esting 10 the student of classcal scholartup. So far as 
oncsras the substance of Aristotle's teaching, no fands- 
mental changes were made, but the process of transimssion 
changed the whole outlock gradually and subtly The 
character of this change can Be indicated mm a few words 
Alexander was conscious that the saster's writings were 
forewhat bebind the times; Arsotle bed not the advan 
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tage of the discovers made at Alesandna and used by 
the Neoplatomsts, and Anstotle also bad sed too ittle 
about those parts of man's mature whach eUhics had since 
made promuent, samely independent sndviduaty, ube 
Jective actinty (the Stas "sment ") and landed paints 
Wherever the chance offers sel, Alexander tovches up 
he Aristotelian Geta im that land of ampeoving spint 1b 
which JS Mull edited bus father's Anavats of the Human 
Mind "For the ciasseal scholar the frst problem a that 
of the relatn between Alexander and Antotle, for the 
Student of history Alexander 1 an mdependent figure 
representing the Peripatetic school an its ast phase 

‘While Neoplatonsts studied Anstotle, the Penpatetics 
Showed no tendency to adopt the Necplatome way of 
‘thought "The ports commen to Alexaader aad Ws con 
temporanes in the Neoplatonie ele are due an both cases 
to Storrsm The Stoves had put the idea of activity in 
the foreltont, and wv the foreiont st stayed Thus we And 
Alexander despising the wea that sense impressions. a 
really impressions, aclual elevations and depreasions ma 
fon the mind Sensation ss activity, and Uerelore (an 
Important poont) the images left by sensation must also 
Deactwiuer A passage ia the Problems of Anstotls seems 
to have given the cue for thus Geatment, and that again 
ees back to the older formla the mind sees, the mind 
fears The amendment ratroduced by Alexander seems 
o have Deen further emphasized, for Finlopomie records 
the eretuon of a new term for attention Wile the verb 
(poets) was old enough, there was no éstinctve 
youn und no separate facuky | The more recent anter= 
pretes, says Pulopoaus, have added to the five recognized 
facalves (intellect, discursive reason opinion, wash and chotce) 
anew faculty of attention (rb xpeerrass) Phlopoaus 1s 
aio a hile Puraled to kaow whether ths faculty 15 merely 
Another name for actual conssousness, or something dstne?, 

The namie seems (o be the most novel part of ths d8- 
covery. “Ths mietesting to none that a simular evolution 
‘took place am the treatment of Imagwation In the Life 
Of Apatlowrns Phstratas gives a defnvuon of Imagination 
‘which clearly impies 2 creative element su ts work, In 
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Plate the artiste erections of the mind are enentilly 
reproductions, sf not of earthly at any rate of prenatal 
expenences ‘That might bbe called another way of saying 
‘that genius creates Posubly Plato was nearer the truth 
than Philestratus, but Philostratus was a Sophust, a 
conscious artst im images, and lived at a time when refine- 
rents tm thovght and lermmology were much im vogue 
‘The eredst of commng a new name for an old notion seems 
to he wnth Philostratvs, and w clearly part of a general 
teodency among the hterati of the age 

‘To retuen to Alexander His first contnbution (o the 
progres of ideas is the ensphasis on activty In the sphere 
of the senves We find hum discussing the theories due to 
the progress of medicine after Anstotle, expecully theories 
‘of vision, ere his work % of little wnportance eter m 
Ms character of 2ts mBlaence The best known port of 
Alexander's comments ss that which deals with the doctrine 
of Rear Toiramedy thn ihe and et pottabi, 
storieally € rs amportant for the part xt ‘throw 
the ale Ages the Bast andie Wea 

‘Ansfotte disingushed the passive from the acuve 
reavon, Tearing 0 clear statement upon ether the nature 
of these or thar relations Probably no more was meant 
than a distinction of content and activity, what a parson 
‘thinks as dependent on his ume, place and. conditions. 
general, the power to Gunk i thas presupposed, and 
ust be defmed as ot similarly dependent on ime and 
place Taking the whole organsm as the subject for 
analyns, the “ form" is the final cause, the life of reason 
for wiuch man seems destined , the "matter "as the pre- 
aresaive experience of sense, imaygnetion and calculation, 
which Reason sets in order Thus far Anstotle weat 
reepmg close to fis unductiwe hans yet unwilling te 
content himself with pure empincsm whatever he 
‘thought Reatoa to be, at wos ot for hum a “transformed 
sensation "st was rather the tzansforming agency 

Between the days of Anstotle and of Alexander the 
corgartam had beon described more as a unity of distinct 
‘ings, a cormstence of soal and hedy, «5 Plato regarded 
at. Alezander's attempt to renve the Penpatetc doctrine 
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of form and matter was confused by evs (Neoplatontc) 
lune of thought Alexander ended by applying fas analysis 
to the mind alone and evelving widhun the tnmuts of Ans 
tolle’s “"Form” a fresh dsurction of matter and form. 
In consequence there arc three “Reasons,” the material 
(aie Odie, yhcns, matenets, passiows), the soquured 
Gods we IS, irionrogy tm aca, Arbtuals) and the: Pure 
Reason (vate rucgnave, agen, echutlts) Under these vanovs 
raames we sball meet these theee degrees of the soul during 
Ge whole medieval pened The fist 1s merely the power 
to acquire knowledge, an undetermined or blank capacity 
the last 1s transcendental, wanously explamed , the second 
ss the state or “habit ™ which the soul attnns through 
the action of the sniellctus agens on the pesowas 

‘Thas out of Aristotle came forth another transcendental 
theory, afterwards developed ato a commie system by 
Averoes Alexander probably intended to. give an ¢x- 
planation of Anstotle that would elynate all suggestion of 
imysbism —1f God acts enly as the moving or generating 
prinerple, f the soul % not, a6 the Stoics said, a fragment 
DC Deity, if finally a potentihty bas nenther begmnng nor 
‘end just because tis pot existence Dut only the posaibalty 
fof exslence, then the scdrvdual as completely” ssolated 
‘both from matter and from God This pount was not what 
attacted the Arabs, they fell az once snto the error of 
supposing that the soul as produced was i the sane con- 
dition a8 a soul that had emanated Alexander, opposed 
to the Neoplatonic eas, meant anythung but that 
‘Accorduog to him the Active Intellect comes to make the 
individual mind as 2 sculptor mght make a statue oot 
‘of marble, so made, its 2 product, a separate andependent 
‘hung The point need not be laboured; in any case the 
tums of peychology are already transgressed and we must 
leave Alexandee's theory til we meet it again an the Arab 
systems None of the otber commentators made history 
to the same extent as Alexander Sa, for the most part 
they followed bus guidance. 


$2, Already im the Ath century Plato and Aristotle 
were regarded as one consstent source of doctrnne, Next 











‘ions and a Interary power whenever people Bad trme for 
reading Cicero, bang Gstmet shout oothing, was distinct 
from nothing, and so gave no trouble The root of all ev 
to the later orthodox wnters was Lyoretws, who stems to 
hhave been highly valued as fate as the munth century, and 
afterwards checshed secretly and heretucally until atomism 
flowmnhed again m_ the sixteenth century Among the 
earlier wniters Arnobs (¢ 300.40) and Lactantivs had 
faven most attention to Lucteaus, the former especlly 
acted as a medium for opraions whose orggmal source was 
afterwards not always knows In the later period Rhaban 
Maur and William of Conches were admirers of Lucretius, 
‘who must also bave inspired the Cathar (p gi) Another 
favourite source was Seneca, but bis vnfluence 4s ancbstinct 
‘Among the Greeks, Theophrastus las already been men- 
tioned’ av the subject of comments by Pructanus Lydve 
‘His work On Ply was the source from which Porphyry. 
‘of Tyre (230-300 4D) drew bus arguments for the souls of 

‘Thus sohtary treatase on comparative psychology. 
to be considered sympathetically 








$3 "The spintuabnc or theslogcal tendencies desenbed 
in the fest chapter were not Jeftin undsputed supremacy 
‘As they were supported by dialectical argoraeats thoy were 
open to refutation by the same mstruments Porphyry 
dertook to do this, and the passages sn his treatise on 
‘vegetarianiam which dest woth the proof that amsmals have 
souls azo an interesting counterblast (0 some of the pomnts 
mentoned above 

Porphyry’s object is merely polemical, and we cannot 
treat bos remarks on animal paychology as a serious eon- 
tunbution tothe subject As a Neoplatomst he bas 
aquarel vith the Canstin sects, and factens on thar habit 
cof eating Sesh 28 a proal cf ther moral depraty they 
Sevour creatures that bave souls bike ther own. The 
accusation requires to be supgorted with some proof that 
the anid soimals have souls in any sense like those of 
en and Christians What are the alleged Giferences? 
‘Take fist the question of Reesoo. This i either outgoug 
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or indwelling * Clearly the emmals bave the former, for 
they understand each other tt i usikess to say vo 
Helleatsts do not understand them, for neither do we under 
stand the Seythians, whem xo Christian would eat for all 
that Further, some people do understand them—Apollonns 
cof Tyana for example; and mm any case we all acknowledge 
some degree of intelligibility m the sounds they make, for 
we distinguish signs of hunger, pugnacity, fear and so on 
4f, Gnally, this argument about speech 1s (0 be cared any 
farther, what about the gods? Is ther Jack of speech a 
proof that they also lack intelligence, and why are they 80 
Witle understood? Then as ¢o the indwelling esson, this 

feel 





their kind, expectally ants, bees and storks, of which group 
the last is the most important because ats pecular virtue 
w pty. Tn respect of ther tenses animals are superior 10 
rman, and everybody knows that practical reason a8 an 
affarr of the senses If the animals have no wntten laws, 

cher had maa at first The soul cannot change ste nature, 
tnd all that st achieves is regulated by its umon wath the 
ody If this unioa prevents the souls of anmals from 
acbiewng some things, t may make posuble other develop- 
‘ments of which we have no conception Men and antsals 
fave at least one more point im common they are both 
Iuable to go mad 

Thus spirited statement of the case m favour of ansmal 
intelligence has two pounts of anterest for wt at ths stage 
‘The Ast ss ts easy dtalectic, chowang the factsty with which 
the most unbkely conclusions can be drawn from plausble 
promises The same thing wat besag done on the other 
side, but the results were more an accord with the wishes 
for prejudices of mankind and have therefore been handed 
fon with more respect and care. The second a6 the fact 
that in this essay, perverse and polemical as i 15, we have 
the requred antithesis to that transcendental prychology 
‘which ‘was desenbed before. Porphyry bas grasped the 
fact that, f an argument 1s going to be transcendental, 1t 
will net ‘matter in what Gtection the transomdence’ 1s 

1 Tae See tee, me Pt ay 
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attempted. If atinial anteligence is to be neglected of 
denied, why should so much be sand about divine antefh 
gence? The Neopltomst bad that advantage which he 
has hetd ever since he was prepared to go up and down 
the scale of life indiferently The prevailing reugrows 
tendency was to go up and not down, to discuss tha relation 
‘of man to God or the gods and leave out of the system any 
reference to anmals "If we now take im Perphyzy, th 
scheme of the whole subject 3s completed Tho contral 
‘point is man, whose nature and activites are the real object 
ff thought “Ths becomes mare clearly defined on sts inner 
fade by the progressive discussion of the sou! as a fragment 
fr image of the divine mnd, the latter being at the same 
hime a moving smage of changing ideas about the former 
In respect of its outer side, the physical onganism and th 
natural history of the rind, the reference to snimals pers 
through the Middle Ages, bat the whole subject lapses from 
offeual writimgs until the revival of the medical sciences 
Te w anceresting to remember that Descartes, faced with 
the problem of adjasting the relations between ammals, 
man and God, chose to make reason divine, the paswons 
Jnuman, and ammaake machines 











CHAPTER IT 


PROGRESS OF DOCTRINES IN THE FIFTH AND 
SIXTH CENTURIES 


$1 Tux focus of interest dung the Aith century was 
sm questions that may yestly he called rebgrovs Whether 
We connder pagan or Chistian teachers, the statement 15 
‘equally true” In the case of pagan wnters the tendency 
‘of thought is that which we call theosophucal, and the mas 
eharactenstics continae to be those of Plotinus But, $0 
lar ax concerns peychology. there 18 only a steady decline 
‘The power of analysis shown by Plotimus does not reappear, 
Dut the latent powibehties of hus system in the way of 
supernaturalsm aro developed beyond the hails of sane 
speculation Omitting all the detmts of hee teaching about 
‘metaphyseal entelics, we may nonce that Proclus retauned 
the doctrme of Plotinus that the woul eccupses a postion 
am the scale of Being between that whuch 1s divine and that 
‘which 15 sensuous (alin to matter) He alo teaches, with 
Plotinus, that it has a power of free choice and may turn 
father (oward the divine or toward the lower grades of 
‘being. and on thus free choice depends the nature of its 
evelopment The one really sgmficant fact em this teach: 
Ing was its mnsistence upoa the immateral nature of the 
soul This point was of some mportance because, after 
‘the purely philosophical tendenaes of the Christian Platon- 
‘sts, there had been signs of a reaction within the pale of 
Christianity The Neoplatoncsts felt no anherent difficulty 
im asterting that the soul is etienbally alan 10 that which 
they called divine Bot for the Chnstian the nature of 
man seems to be anfimtely distant from the nature of God, 
and ths infiute dufereace leads to the rejection of & 
termmology that amphes vlumate sdeutity of substance 
+ yon Be 3 ™ 
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Gregory of Nyssa had gone so far in the doctnne of buman 
spantuaity as to meur the sufpiccn of heterodoxy. The 
reaction 1 seen tm Hilary af Posters (350 AD}, who asserts 
that, mm distnction from God, all created thangs ere material 
tneluding the soul of man His pesiten was mamtamned 
by others ab late as the ead of the Sith century, and 13 
defenders could appeal to the authonty of Tertuluan The 
‘ply to their arguments ts found im Mamertus Claudbenus 

‘At a later period we shall Bnd the Arabian schools ro- 
ducing on Acstotelanim that as deeply affected by Neo. 
platome theones The pount at whueh tbe required ation 
te Aristotle ts poaible comes in the question of the relation 
Derween the Passive Reason and that which Anstotle die 
fingushed as Active Rewon, and to understand. the 
inluences which produce the Aralnan versions of Aristotle 
22 5 nacexsacy to comprehend the last phase of Neoplaton- 
tsm presented by Proclus (248540) Procut Inmsct 
‘eas Rot ignorant of Anstetle, Hs education began at 
Mexandra, where be seems to have studied. Artotie's 
‘Logis, and’ was continued at Atbens under Plutarch, sho 
rate «commentary on Anstolle’s De Anime Manas, 
the pupil of Procits, describes hus master as one who 
alued the ideal ef Arwtotle 

‘The Platomc docteime that the Good 1s above and 
Deyond Being forms for the Neoplatonist a new staring: 
paint. ‘The " gnons” of the Gnostct, the Chrituan Platen- 
Ist, and the Keoplatomsts, ss that ntellectual condition 
fu whch the soul apprehends the reality hat transcends 
scientihe knowledge "As dstmet from the knowledge which 
depends upon the expeneace of the sezses, thas may be 
described as Faath or Beet This development of Platone 
tum, already made by the Chetan Platonsts, 1 adopted 
by Procles, who pots Hehet (eiene) above knowledge tt 
tsa form of thought which grasps ceabties that aro not the 
objects of scimtife Unaking Thus there are two distunct 
forms of Belef that wich 1s infenor to. Soowledge and 
that which ss supenor to st The hagher Belle! en neces: 
tanly becomes the function of pare thought, a dialecue of 
Reason which acknowledges no restramte of expenence, 
and which may therefore evolve systems of ideas that are 
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really refed imagmations That ths was the actual 
result becomes obvious if we follow Proclus ehrough hia 
Aoctrine of emanations ; but we shall ont ourselves ta 
the pomts that afiect the question of the relation between 
antelleet end that higher realm with which st © connected, 
For ever since Plato wrote the Timaus there bad been @ 
‘gromng tendency to change the analogies and metaphors 
of the master into essential dogmas Plato had spoken 
of the mutrument of the soul and pictored if a3 requiring 
rothing but truth {or 2ts daily food The fatal step from 
analogy to dogma was taken by Augustine, among other 
when he explained that the sual was immortal yost becamse 
1 hd ors wa ence the ume te” Iga. 
fuon and dose were alrcady 0 work upon ¢ 
plaue matenai of Platonkm, and. theowptie ingenuity 
contmued to explain, by way of mathematics and other 
forms of immutable truth, how the knowledge of God might 
‘be We eternal 

To achieve this ambition pothing 1s required except 
the construction of a scale of Being which shall correspoad 
to a subyective seale of valves The lowest degree of Bern 
19 the body, above that comes the sout, 1 the soul the 
haghest pact is mtellect , ratellet eonstatutes another world, 
find as it 15 the highest when viewed from below, tts the 
lowest when viewed from above, for at is embodied Intele 
Ingence, on the borderline of that Fela in which Intellyences 
and Intelghles are grouped 1 ascending grades of purty 
vp to the One We are not surprised to find that this 
theory deals very extensively m the "‘mfimties ”, but the 
hoghest powers ave self-luniting, and the highest of all, the 
One, 6 rightly chaructersed as fimte in 80 far as it fs one 
and’stmple and méveible, though 1 power 2¢ 19 mfinte 
Every kind of Bang derived from the One ss more innted 
1m power than its source, and at the same time less tad 
an number, Thus the mfinite plurabty of things produced 
epens upon the infinite power of production im the One; 
‘while at the same tne the fact that every eflect has Tess 
Power thin rts cause supporte the mew that the andrduals 
Jowest ia the scale are most mfenor m power The 
pantheistic stram of Neoplatonism a not maintained i 
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téus dectrne, tbe One 35 not sm all, but 38 a Furst Cause 
from which all forms of Baag proveed and are thereby 
separated The cthscal developizent follows aturally 
for the infenee serves contuatally to return to that higher 
Invel of power feom which it hax descended At thts Say 
be actually achieved, the conctason 1s 2 docinne of re- 
meamation , the soul deteends anto the body and then 
regains « higher state, oply to fall once more aato the ream 
Of body” Thus the mdividuals of our daily expenince are 
‘ternal and imperishable souls that contindally ascend and 
descend the scale of Being. dweling for a time among the 
Gods and tan agen appearing fr & time on the plane 
of matter 

‘The elation between Proclus and Plonns requces to 
be carefully noted The effect of Anstotle's teaching 1 

1 the argument that movement requtes three terms 

he Fire Cause as Ghat whch w itsell unmoved but pro- 
duces all mouon,, the intermediary which both moves 
fand 33 moved, and, thedly, that whoch a» oaly subject to 
‘motion, the passive and isert substance The soul belongs 
to the second typ for hs 2 prs ot sa movement 
and is thus at once reluted by hikeness to that which ts 
fupetice to 1, while t remains nfenor to the Fist Cause 
because it ts jubjeet (9 rootion, “The pecubanty of the 
foul as its power of selfmovement, which means tts power 
of refection The sel moverent 19 described as the power 
of turning back upon the sci, and that 18 a power Which 
belongs only to the meorporeal and, an fact, nothing 
‘ore than the idea of secconscousness of reflection (ans 
lated inte terms of monen m9 order to pve Ht a comme 
sgmficance ‘The Arstotehan clement 0 Proclus results 
tna separation of the One (fom that which the One pro- 
duces God therefore remains transcendent a3. remote 
cause, not being identifed with the immanent catse of 
oti in denvative begs So 1 spite of much fanevul 
slaboration we have litle more 1a this system than a te 
Natement of Anstotc’s teaching. For the souls pamanly 
a prnaple of motion, as in Plato and Ans(olle, res con: 
‘sstuted by the powsr of thought and is what st thaks , 
We is thereiore utmateral an the sense that thoughts are 
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immaterial , us acuvtty proves at to be am independent 
reably,, and, f we add to thus the idea of separate exist- 
ence, i may becorse a transcendent reahty destined to 
live and move 1 transcendent regions of Being whore there 
1s neither space nor time A duttnine so elaborate and 20 
Dold in ats fights of constructive imagination was naturally 
destined to attract ia all ages those who had the tempera 
mental bias toward mysticism and aimed to construct 
‘some ontology of the mtellect Fer all work of that land 
Proclas becomes the archetype The importance of Proclus 
may be summansed under the following heads he restated 
the doctrines of Plounus 1m a maaner emmently character: 
antic of his times (424-¥85.9.C) he gives the functions of 
conteiousmess a peculiar place between matter and. the 
transcendental forms of Berg, a doctrine which later 
Yecomes a traditional dogmia he attempts to formtlate 
concept of conscinusnes, after the manner of Plotinus 
‘Though the medera psychologist finds ttle occasion. to 
quote Proclus, thi Test phase of ancient thought has 
inflaenced some modcm writers Hegel, as we know from 
Ts letters, Flt'2 growing adrorration for ‘this writer, though 
xt doubtful whether that fact wil eshanee the veputaton 
of either $0 far ax paychology 36 concerned Tt 18 antes 
sting, however, to ask ourselves whether humamty hi 
quite outgrown ‘the doctnine that the food of the soul 1» 
‘truth Is there any profound advance 19 many other forms 
‘of thas doctnne of "assimilation "7 Are we aay better 
‘off x we can solemnly endorse the statement that the 
"food of the soul” is phosphorus, or that xt lives on 
“ blood"? By touching’ these extremes thought finds 
ats hts» 








2 The Chentian Ierature of the ith century in. 
cludes a group of wntings that deal with the nature and 
@efinition of the woul Histonans of philosophy nghtly 
usmmss these as works of ne emportance, Dut while they 
contribute nothing to our Knowledge of the soul, they give 
am interesting picture of the last phases of ancient doctrine 


The materaber of 50 suede Has pat Se Vol aa, p79, an 
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and form 4 link between the old and the new, The most 
Important of the group 1 the work of Samertus Claudsants 
tentlled De Stalu Anse, that t, On the Nature of the Sou. 
His treatise was the outcome of a theological aispute, and 
sore information isto be acquared rom studying the dispute 
than from the treatse Claudanus was a Dresbytet of 
Vienne tn Gaul, apparently © man of some standing 19 the 
Westen Church and i many respects a good scholar, 
connidenag the tne and place of fue We we iught descrbs 
Jim as a an of great Jearmng _ In addon t0 4 knowledge 
fof some classical writers and of the Fathers, he gained & 
reputation a a post, be was a clove frend of Sdonivs 
Apolinars, who recewves landly if uot honourable mention 
in hstones of Latin iterture "We may petre hm t 
entle monk, of suffcent calture to despise the Hoth and 
Ignorance already eppearig in socelar and cerca) cxeles ; 
aman of some tofaence, brotlier to a bishop, shining by 
eompanson and honoured as a quoter of goed author 
So presented he 1» a type, destited to be reproduced very 
often m the succeeding centunes For he as a scholastic 
before scholastic , he coins his own terme and speaks 
of thongs as ensling animalier, ocater, pasuinter, 
potentizhier, and 30 forth Kis dustinctons’ are subtle 
‘hey have bttle use, but they serve to divide options, and 
as they roake orthodoxy mere prease they multply the 

sible lands of heresy All of which may be sl 10 
Indicate the bepnosng ef wlenonty 

“The dispute which called forth the treatue of Claudanos 
was caused by an anonymous work, De Creams, after- 
wards asenbed to Fasstus, Bishop of Reguim in Gaub 
Faustus mantaned that God aloe was meorporeal, the 
ou) being eatenal, composed of aur The port wat of 
Some anterest because the batare of the sou, that 28 t0 ay 
its "status ” or place m the universe, was pot clearly deter- 
mined at the fume Tertllan had called it materal, 
Grigen had regarded xt a5 itumateral an essence, but Jound 
‘hat the werd ““inesrporea) "was not sorptural | Philo- 
soplucally, therfore, the soul s spuntodl but ths spint 
1s or the orthodox corporeal. Ths postion 3 deacnbed 
in modern works 05 “ double matenabem”; for a fuze it 
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was accepted and the soul was regarded as finer kand of 
matter, a spritual matter Ths was obvevsly a remnant 
‘of Storciam and only anther way of siymmg that the soul 
' Pacuma The teaching of Augustire reestablished the 
view that the soul, not having extension, rust be called 
troly spintual Even by Augustine some compromae 
was allowed, for the air was made a medvom by which 
the soul acts on the grosser matter It was easy to €0 
back from the position of Avpustine, ehmimate the snter- 
wediary, and declare the aou) to be wentieal with the air 
‘Thos course was followed by Faustus, but fer reasons purely 
tneologral Ged, be thoagat, would not create sncorporeal 
bergen fact, the idea of the creature mvalves the idea 
of a lumted, spaual, and therelore corporeal being Hiacy 
of Poitiers ‘had aiccady clined to the view that the 
created 14 necessarily corporeal Didymus, the last repre> 
sentative of Ongea's school at Alesandra, revived tho 
idee that spins, especully angels, are telatively material— 
rmaterul, that s to way, 1 comparason with the spintualty 
‘of God" In succession to these, and therefore net entirely 

ithout authonty, Favstes declared the human soul 10 

‘puntual,” and therefore nit mcorpores! God alone 
ancorporeal He was ot devord of arguments, the chiel 
of which was that thought Ws not the essence of the seul , 
the soul may emst without thinking This armament, 06 
tending to prove that the soul wa substance snd pot merely 

amoup of funcuons, might well bave been developed 
to the advantage of Chnstian teaching Bot the trend of 
‘thought had in the main been determined by Avgurtine ; 
and Claudianus fights om the vonmng side. Hus reply a 
Little more than a repetition of the main postions. of 
Augustine, especially the Augustiaan doctnne of memory 
and of the soul ag not beng quantitative The result 
treassertion of the doctnne that there are two fundamental 
classes of realities, one having thought for its casence, the 
other beng extended In hus expostica Clavdianus makes 
free use of Anstotle's doctrine of movement and shows a 
general tendency to use the syllogttic form of anmument, 
Soother sgn of nascent echolsstinsm. Claudamus mies the 

© Cp B. Pe Soe Ge vn of Cane tm. 
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Aratotghan scale of Being as érvded anto the First Mover, 
the selimoving, and the moved. Thue part of hus teaching 
shows afimuer with that of Proclus and i one more proal 
that Neoplntomm was becoming less and les dstingush- 
able (rom the spintoaliwe Cansbar teones Weare 
{old that the eye of the mind sees the abstract quale: of 
things, our mnd is illuminated by that ight deat hghteth 
every ian that cometh tata the world,” and that is inte 
preted to mean, practically, that the work of pure reason 
5 to contemplate the ideas im the mind of God fn the 
imitation of discumion to tuporaaturalsm and the appeal 
to purely Jogeal arguments we see the evidence of monastic 
seclusion There is no attempt to grapple with the prob: 
fems of sensation, only the most’ formal repetition of 
Anstotl’s docinine of Rotation and sensation anda per 
teetly dogmate retation of the vital functions of the soul 
Yew difficult to see how such an abstract spintualism as 
‘thas could be squared with the fonctions of digestion oF 
local motion, yet the author Bas no intention of divergnny 
from the paths of a predecestors, for whom the soul had 
been primarily the vital peinerple 

‘The work of Claudianus was known to Cassiodorus 
Magus Avtelios Cassedoras was bore about 477 4.0, the 
year mm which Claudiaaus died He was a senator, 0 man 
Of afturs, private secretary to ‘Theoden, went on” 540 he 
fecame # monk He appears to havo rclamed his energy 
and organizing power in his old age, and exertod a lasting 
Induence on the monasbe system of education Among 
the monks of kis day he alone seems to have understood 
the valoe of medicme and to have advocated attention to 
ths branch of worldly wisdom He died un s6240, and 
among bs wetings s a work De Anima which restates the 
doctrine of Clactianos. ‘The main pet, the spntualty 
(of the souls common to beth watecs, and the second adds 
fothing of umportance Some have been able to see in 
Cloudtsnus a predecessor of Malehranche and of Descartes 
The resemblance, mm so Kr as st ensts, conceas only 
‘those pomts which had been more fully expounded by 
‘Augustine. There 15 no companson between the work of 
Glatdamss as « whole and thee Ler wnters. The most 
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ardent ecimurer of Clemdianus could net seein him more 
than a spirited parutan, an uneniteal eclecte, and a bmited 
encyclopadist. 


43. Tn passing from the West to the East st 1s neces 
sary to pomt out that the change 1s a change of localty 
rather than of thought The West, as understood by the 
hustonan of Chnstamty, mledes Alexandra and parts of 
‘Asia Minor Palestine, Egypt, Syna and the east. pay 
fof Asa Minor are the regions called distinctively "Eastern 
Even then the dividing line 15 not easly drawn, and we 
find some ideas, for example those of Nestormus, which 
take their mise in the West but pass over to become the 
property of the East Yet a pecubar anterest belongs to 
the East, because through the Easiers Chutch we shall come 
lator to the religion of Islam and sa pass to the stody of 
the Arabic philosophy In ocder to keep this 1a ts 
Instenca) postion, some account wll be grven of the Eastern 
Church and ats development 

‘A Cheistan Church was founded at Anuoch im the frst 
expanuon of Chrstian teaching, but the commumty wi 
wholly Greek and kept an close touch wath the West” The 
first community which was not Greek scems to have been 
at Edessa, the capital of a small Iangdem east of the 
Euphrates’ Ths was at the time outade the Roman 
Empire, and was not 2 Roman possession ustil 216 AD. 
‘The Greeks called the town Edessa, the Aramaic popvla- 
‘ion called st Usha, and the Grecks used that mame m the 
form Osthoene for’ the district The Church mm Edessa 
seems at frst to have used Tatan’s Dietssaron and not 
to have known the separate Gospels, at a later date it 
was am possession of the Old and Kew Testaments in 
Synac. The best-known members of the community were 
Ephrem Syros and the Gnostic Bardassan, but the only 
ount of mterest sm these wnters 1 the extent to which they 
seem vnnacent of the aubtieucs that gave so much trouble 
im the Churches mfvenced by Greek metaphync. A 
natural tendency to mysticism and a stnet enforcement 
‘of cehtbacy as a qualification fer the higher Ife are the two 
leading features of the thoughts expressed in tus corwmantty. 
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The Easter Church produced line of thankers oon- 
ssstently mchned towards « refined spuntiss. From Cappa- 
dua came the doctrine of Gregery of Nyssa, and Gregory 
of Nezancus, and Basil of Casares, Cappadoce borders 
pon Syma, and the traveller gomg southwaid through 
Syma would make bbs way throvgh a marrow sinp of 
Roman terntory down to the delta of She Nile and, west- 
ward, to Alexandna, Such a jourey would lead through 
Asinets contamng the abes of Anboch, Apemes, LAIR, 
Laodicea, and, if the coast route was fallowed, ‘Tyre and 
Gasaren (m1 Palestine) If a detour was made eastward, 
Damascus would be reached. At the southern extremuty, 
before entenng Egypt, Judea would be traversed, Jerus 
salem lying to the east and Gaza to the west near the coat, 
To the north the Roman terntory lay lke an arch over 
‘Arabia and ended oa the borders cf Porsa to the south 
i was bouaded by Arabia Felix A bn study of the map 
indicates tome important posts | First os the fact thet 
the area of Eastern Canstamity 8 so placed as to be natu 
ally ‘wavered by anyone gomg ftom Alexandna by land 
{ato Aste Minor.” Secondly, that any oppression by Roman 
rulers could be most easly avoxled by escaping over the 
borter into the unconqucred torntory of Arabia Tae 
latter fact wail be important when we come to coneder 
the spread of Judasm and Chnstanty im Auba For 
tbe preset our earatve is hsved (othe ces of the 
mpre 

‘Fo Emesa belonged Nemesnst, the author of an elects 
treatise on psychology + When Nemenus touches upon 
the speculative question of the soul's ong be inclines to 
accept Ongen’s doctrine of preexstence This had alveady 
Decome heretical doctrine’ an the West, and belonged. t0 
a pened of fre Toga thiakang which was rapidly passing 
away. After Nemesus we come to Bneas of Gea, in 
‘hor the dechne both ef engual thought and of Ieamag 
18 already obvious 

‘Daring the sixth cxstary the Canstan waters wndue 
Jona of Alerandna, who tock the title Philopomss, and the 
eudo-Dionyaus 
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John Phulopenus was sn Alexandnan and a disaple 
of ‘the Alexandnan teacher Ammons Hermes, who 
appears to have been an adherent of Neoplatomisan in sts 
last forms. in other words, a teacher of Platomsm and 
Anstotelansm wnerteally ‘mxet John emphasizes the 
‘Arstoteban elements and opposes the Platonsem of Wis 
contemporanes ; but he does not adhere to the Anstotehan 
doctrines a8 2 whole The soul, he maintains, 1s not form 
‘but substance, st os also ammortal, though Alexander of 
Aphrodisias interpreted Anstotle diflerently, lastly, the 
‘Foups of functions which were called by Anstotle the 
Butrtuve, senutive and rational souls are here declared 
to be distinct souls Man's soul as therelore really three 
souls, umted only by sympathy and a umon of co-operation + 
‘The further developments of ths view are not sbirked , 
all three souls are equally immortal The arational sou's 
continue thar existence after the distoluuon of the bo 
Decause they are united oath a finer kind of matter wht 
werves ax a new body The rational soul is not athed 
Aurectly to matter, xt as not in the sume way inherent in 
f matenal substance . hence at becomes entirely free from, 
ita body at death and a new body as created for it an the 
regurrection These disconnected ideas are only of value 
4s shownng the progressive decline of thought, 

‘The abject of the works so foag ascribed to Dionysius 
the Areopagite is clearly an attempt to fuse Christianity 
and Neoplatonism, These yntings cannot any longer be 
asended to the fint century or to tbe Areopagite whom 
‘St Paul knew, they may belong to some wnter nearer to 
Plotiows than fo Proclus, bat the dispute as to their date 
has led to the general Behef that they belong to a pertod 
later than Prochus The author 1s mm full agreement with 
the chief Neoplatenic doctrine, that true knowledge 1s 
Imowledge of God, attameble only in a form of ccetaty. 
Nothing 1s here added to the dectrne of Plounus except 
what as requred to give this mysueal groundwork = form 
acceptable to Christuens The world is am ordered eystem, 
scale of Being, descending from God God i above 
thought snd therefore only to be comprehended im & 

1 A view rome by Baan; ave Ho. 23, 
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stale that transcends thought. To the pseudo Dionysus 
the wotld owes the disunction of superhuman beings 910 
three classes , first, thrones, cherubim, seraphim , second, 
domimons, Virtues, powers, third, ‘prncpaliies, arch- 
angels, and ange’s The names are drawn from the Old 
and New Testaments, bat the basts of the system 1s the 
dea of emanations, though the Chrisuan influence appears 
an the statement thar these beings have been created by 
God The earthly twerarchy includes men, animals, plants 
and inorganic structures Man has a spuntual clement, 
the reason, and by vurtue of that ean stve to become hike 
the angels and receive the duect illumimanon which God 
gives 10 spmntval essences The systematic character of 
this mysticism made 1 mfluental in later ages, and ul becomes 
1 standard text whenever a similar tendency appears 19 
the history of human aspirations The pseudo-Dionyains 
found an ardent dwcrple im Maximus the Confessor Tn 
this man the tendency toward « pucely relypous valuation 
of Ife reaches 1 conchasion Ax im has hfe he turned from, 
the world to the closter, so tp his wating he allows no 
ultumate value to anything bat the twaner quality of love 
fand the peaceful contemplation of God The theorts of 
the Eastern Chorch took ther rye chiefly from O 
developed gradually the pucely speculative clement 
the Aleaindrian teaching, and finally evaporated im the 
musts of the imagmation In the comrse of thie develop: 
‘ment many ideas had Boon transmitted £0 other natieas, 
and the spectlations that dicd away im the Churches of 
Syna came to hfe agam im the Empure of the Arabs 
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Sx. Tam hastory of scientife thought danng the Arab 
Rupremacy marly 2 record of transmission Europe 
lowes to the Arabs a 8ebt of gratitude for the preservation 
of ancient documents, but there & kite or no ground for 
Say further enthuausin The reason for ths wil be made 
‘bvwur we proceed First let we folow the path of ovr 
tradstions fom the near East to the further Em 

"Phe mtuaton of Syna has already boon. noticed. 
CChnstanty took foot Syria at” an early date, th 
docinnes were aot very rgidly orthedo, bat the 
futine of Chestian spocttaton may be deterined a 
Bhyite end Nestoria, Jucuam, the opponent of Cin 
Janity, had Ms stronghokd apon the north-west of Arabia 
Fein and. from tume to tume ciugrant Jews. stile. in 
Arabian terntory To the east lay: Perea, and. bryond 
Persia tay India, so that Arabia was, geographically, the 
rmeetng-point of the Byzantine Empute andthe. uncon: 
ered East A carci stody of the hintory of thought 
Takes clear the fact hat the seventh century 18 an epoch 
Of prime umportance Ta the fined contury beiore Chrnt 
the Helene world came to hfe through the conquests of 
‘levander Mach hae been woten about Alexandra ond 
the fasion of Enst and West, of Greek and Jew, which took 
place there The next great eras im hstery othe awakan: 
tng of Arabia, and ta many fespects ths 16 greater cos 
than that ofthe thicé century Bc | When Gteek and Jew 
ret at Alexandr the result was metzble Greek thought 
was detuned to geim btle and fooe mach, When. Arabxa 
{os filled nth a new fe there was 4 far tore complex 
Tass of material 19 be guickeaed, the Arab moved on 
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from conquett te couguest and stretched his empire froin 
India to Spain, he could command Grech, Hebrew nd 
CGnstann fore to aad is progress, he eoold boast a free 
dom unknown sce the last Gaye of Athens Everything 
onopares to mark thes epoch as tha neat gest cra wa the 
hnstery of Western cutter after Alexander's conquests, an 
tage move truly cosmopobtan than that of the Stove or of 
tary Chnstumey. ‘Nothigg seems to bave bees lsdoag 
cncept ongmaty every art and scionce way euluvated 
and dseemunated stmt notiveg way crested 

“The hstery of the Arab tradiioos falls ato three well 
desned porode, The frst the long period of stagnation 
when the Arab “"as nearly as. powuble stood ati” and 
nothing 18 found beyond the rudimentary bebefs that were 
common to Serite peoples Demonolegy founsbed extra: 
Sngantly ; the fabiad Fre of pinay was anexhaushble and 
Ttame the endless source of myth and romance 3p. the 
West, bot there was 0 systematic thought or fixed 
doctrine, The second penod opens in the seventh century 
fmth Mohammed and the ertabladment of roncthesr, 
penod wm which the energy of the nation w absorbed in 
omquest and expansion The third penod, tbe age of the 
Abbasid Cahphs im the eghth century, 1s the begining of 
‘Arab scence aad learning 

“The enteat Lterature of the Arabs wos poetry When 
the Iragunge began tobe wntten the Sync characters 
were uscd The Jews domiciled m Arabia used the Arabic 
Timguage, the Chnsbens on the Perman sade at Hora alo 
tod It the ing houses of Ghassan, Damsatcut and Hira 
dwere Chnstians ithe sath century Tn addition to Jews 
tad Chrstane there were two tecta, the fllewers of John 
the Baptist and the monothestesact of the Hemit rom 
‘his last sect came Mohammed, aod the ime was pe for 
4 unton.of the vanoos sects ig x new and comprehensive 
faith. The relgon of Idem antwered the needs of this 
complex population xt prodused a pobteal union on a 
seins tate, for the mit pact tient of exeny force 
Of thought and bebe | The progress of the Mosiems during 
‘the first penod cf conquest 1 marked by the successive 
toosuete of Persia, northern India, Syma, Egypt, Abrea 
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and Spal. All ts was acheved under the Omayyad 
Aymasty in the bref space of one hundred years. In the 
begmning of the eaghth century the Omayyads were over- 
thrown and the followers of Abbas, supparted by the 
Pernans, founded a new dynesty But no change was 
produced beyond the sphere of politics, the Pernans had 
already thoroughly asmmutated the general modes of thought 
dnd speech common among thee Arab conquerors In 
Spun the Omayyads succeeded an retamung ther power , 
bat even ths divsion of government chd not affect the 
iuuversal character of the Arab thought snd culture In 
the following pages we shall trace, in bref outlne, the 
course of philosoplical thought im the Arab domunions 
fenpugh has been said to explan the extraordinary com- 
plexity of that thought, and the indications that wil be 
‘ven of the origuis of the learned men wll further exhibit 
the vanous sources and channels of the ideas 

‘As we have alzeady remarked, the history of Arabian 
plulotophy is ruanly a record of translations and comment 
‘Tus yudgment, corumonly passed on tbe philosophy as a 
‘whole, applies with still greater force to such topics ax may 
bbe called prychologwal “The diversity of opiaons and the 
iulectical chsputes which belong more properly to the 
sphere of theology must be excluded from our narrative, 
Ga the other hand, thore is no clear ine of demarcation 
Detweea the peychosophy which 1s alhed to theclogy and 
‘thove views of the soul which are more defistely scientific 
‘We shall be compelled. under these circumstances, to keep 
1n view the speculations which seemed to our Arab writers 
fan essential part of the theory of the sool In the union 
of psychosophy and psychology st 18 easy to sce that most 
Sabeat feature of Arabic tradstions, the union of Neo 
platonic and Penpatetic views Plato and Armtotle are 
bbeheved to be fondamentelly identical, a view by nO 
means so unjustiied a5 tomo writers declare vt, but not 
aborated or defended by Arabs with much insight The 
ideas atinbuted to Anstoe were often Inte additions 
to the Peripatetic doctnme a strong anfussen of Neo 
Platonsm corrupted even the doctnnes that were declared 
iiost distinctively Arstotelian. Yet in the roam the part 
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played by the Perupatetic and the Neoplatome doctrines 
fan be distigushed The nature of man includes a natural 
and a supernatural part. For the natural part Anstotle us 
usually accepted, and the analyss repeats the famiier 
doctrine of hus Ueatise Ow the Soud For the supernatural 
art some version of Neoplatomsm ss (he snvariable BAS 
‘The Arabe, for the most part, show a keen anterest an the 
etaphyses of the soul ther work tends to expend itelf 
fon the nature of the superhuman powers or snteligences, 
‘and bears a stroag rosemblance to the epecillative Thought 
‘of the last Greek and Chnstian schools “Tn thas connection 
the Neoplatomtc views of the One and of Reason served 
as a bass upon which the umagioation could construct 
schemes of emanation Anstotle's remarks about the 
‘active intellect" were so andefmite hat 1t was posible 
to mount vp through the teacking of the De Anima to a 
cloudy pinnacle of Neoplatonsm Thus we find a con: 
anual repetition of three groups of rdeas At the lowest 
Tevel stands the bfe of the Body and the senses, for which 
A Galen, or some vernon of Anstotle, 15 the 
wuthontahve doctrine Next comes the Ife of ‘thought 
fand the mner activities, for which also Anstotle 16 the main 
authonty Last comes the highest level of mtution or 
fecttany, manly Neoplatonic and closely connected with 
the general doctrines of the unverse, the celesteal spheres 
and the supreme Unity 
‘The Arab mind seems to have followed, by natural 
inelmaton, the ancient idea that man stands midway 
between a lower and 2 higher realm The selation of the 
tyuman soul to the lower realm is never seriously mvest- 
gated if t had been, wo might have heard more of the 
‘animal nature of mam and found in these seiters & more 
valuable science of man Tt1s the ingher realm thet attracts 
their attenbon end so Ieads them to subordinate their 
psychology to ther psychosophy. Thos fact would be 
evident (fom our narrative if we intended to describe the 
whole teaching of the Arab wnters it requires emphans 
here because we have to select from the mass of maternal 
only those points that are of anterest for the development 
of psychology. The time has now passed for desling 
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externvely with the mystical oc theosophical speculate; 
sohat is worth saying da thie subjects hae Deen and an 
Tonnedton, wth Pltines and hs succewocn for, the 
{tore they wall gradaaly ceate to engage cur attention 
Vet before we leave that top st way be a8 wall to sate 
How tat nde of the subject shoud be valued, The Neo 
platome lise of thought i sgaiheant because 1 represents 
Fhe aden of expenente “In tbe Arab av in the Carstan 
doctrines of the soal there fe = pant! Inck of experiment 
coprocal tendencee only emee coctwoully td rwnain 
Sndevcloped. tna war the weal’ pew in the. oatural 
seared pyc as atc scence wa, tte 
‘espest no exeepuioa “Bat expenenee sates with exper- 
tment the care Yo be a souree of knowledge sboot Han, 
and the Neopiatomc ie of thought canpet be istatsed 
Mtegether so long ast eotinaen to represent that reflective 
ftudy of tke moer fe from which new ideas might at any 
time be desved 








$2 The two subjects which especally concern us are 
medicine and psychology, the former being more dis 
timehvely a scence, the latter more closely Inked with 
rolgion. Danng the eghth and moth eentunes, through 
he activities of translators, the Arals gradually’ acquired 
a large amount of materal from which they built compl 
lyons and commentanes. Withoot entering snto details, 
‘wc may sum up the progress made before 900 A > by saying 
that the Arabs then possessed considerable portions of the 
wnitings ascribed to Hippocrates, Galen, Plato, Aristotle, 
fand some other authors, such as Dioscondes, Porphyry, 
Ammons, with the commentanes of Thewstis and 
Alexander Aphrodisas The great physcan Raat (d. ores 
930 4 D) 1s suid to have wntien an almost incredible number 
of works, ranging from treatises on medicine and physio- 
Yogy to tracts on the soul and the resurrection ef the 
dead. Raz: was called the Gelen of his day, bat an fact (he 
erudition and versatibty of this Arab must have surpasoed 
all previous records hus attamments show how rapidly, 
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Af superically, the whole learning of Greece and Rome 
twas acquued by the Arabs, 

"The first name In the annals of Arabsan philosophy 18 
that of Abu Jaqub tbe Ishaq ALKindi, uvually called 
Allands, one of the many who seserted to the University 
founded by Heron (85-8094) at Baghdad. He was 
reported (© be a man of great learning, but 50 far ws we 
ibtow hus genus was not m any way creative Thovgh he 
1 described a8 an Aristotelian, hs mode of thought 18 Keo. 
latome, wath some muxtere af weas derived from other 
Sources. The human soul 1s regarded aa an emanation 
{rom the seul of the world, umted donng hie to a bedy, 
bout in aa estence independent of the body It a a sub: 
stance, uncompounded and immortal, which has descended 
into the werld of the senses and retains the memory of 18 
carler slate In aesoedance wih this visw of its eng, 
the soul 1 regarded as acquiring Kmowledge ether by the 
senses oc by the reason the senses apprehend the maternal 

nd the reason graspe the spntual forms or ths 
sunwversls The oaly work of Allandi which 16 known 
boat work Ow Twidtience This contains a doctnae 
the degrees or lands of Intetigence which reappears, with 
vanations, in many subsequent Arab wenters. There are 
four degrees in all, one external to the teul and three cone 
thined im at ‘The external Intebigence or Reaton is an 
ternal coamic essence or spit In the soul there 1, As, 
that intellect which is called & potenualty, a latent power 
of understanding Theovgh the action ‘of the external 
spint this w= rnsed to the higher degrec of Habnt, that is 
Yo tly, an actual power of undorstanding (Ineius ye 
few). At this stage the mditidual 1s 1& posession of ndeas, 
which he may, by Ins own actiniy, brng to @ higher 
Aegree of perfection This thurd and final stege i a full 
realastion of intelectual principles and a power to use 
them 

‘The doctrine of the intellect, Uhoagh dificult to come 
prebend, was 50 continually dwelt upon by the Arabs that 
itis necessary to understand at once what problem it was 
intended to solve Ignonng the expermental side of the 
questa, the Arabs plunged isto specelations on the angin 
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fof aman reason. Wisdom, to the Eastern mnd, 18 always 
from above knowledge may m seme degree be the result 
‘of man’s activity, but even so ut requires  catite which 
M4 not itself So the Arabe set themselves to explaun how 
‘the antelect grows and becomes an iedependent reality 
m man When the problem was formulated st proved 10 
bbe by n0 means new | Plato was thovght to have explained 
the Universal factors im man’s reason by selerence to 
external causes, the world of Ideas Anstotle had said 
‘that the Reason (Intellgence, mons) comes from without ; 
the Gnostics had developed a more imposing theory, 
wath a doctrine of utermediztion calculated to satly the 
most scrupulous , n fact, al through the history of ancient 
Gceek iterature the “ masters could be quoted to support 
the view that the iotelect 1s mot merely a function of the 
natural body The mews of Alkind: came probably froma 
Alexander of Apbrodsias, but the Arab has his own 
reasons for his choice, and thove ceagons are emotional. AS 
the race yeems to be something eternal into whieh the mndh- 
vidual enters at one parncolar point, vo knowledge seemed 
to the Arab to be an eternal and abiding reallty, everlasting 
and indimsible, which for a time reproduced sell an the 
indiwidval ! ‘There wore, of course, degrees of reabeation ; 
‘the fool and the wue man differed in the degrees of ther 
intellectual iummation, and above the wise man stood 
the prophets, mon whose mtuitons surpassed both sense 
‘and reaton, for in them the creative reason steelt hved and 
moved. 

This doctrine of the mntellect las detained ws a while 
Decause of ats sigficance. The details can hardly be of 
woterest any longer, but at 1s not dificelt to see that, 1m 
spite of extravagances and a fatal loquacity, the Arab knew 
that the problem of consciousness was ot to be eolved 
by anatomy TE hus metaphysical genesis of the intellect 
wweanes our mnds, let rt be remembered that he does not 
weary us with fruitless discussions about the "seat of the 
soul.” Hf we feel that bis descnptions are the baveless 

+ Patpoans a md to have cvdeced “arabes amet by speclang 
ctnantiad saa clecare teabor wag loupe Satie” fk, ego 
Tromghs wd Himy te A ch. 
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fabne of umagmanon, let us remember that we know little 
of his thought, that he belonged to s people adapted by 
nature to subtle snalysis and deep meditation : and that, 
1 the absence of any scientific proof that body producrs 
soul, he was justified sm mauntarning hus beef that 2t does 
no such thing 

‘Afce Allinds we come to AbFarabi, a man of Turkish 
fongin who knew po Arabic until he migrated to Baghdad, 
‘where he died in 9$0..p The student of phulosophy i 
general may find im Al-Farabs traces of a metaphysic that 
Ihas some meaning, but the science of human nature 38 Dot 
forwarded The theme, as before, 16 the intellect, intel 
Lets 18 wholly dsstinct from atoms, the soul or amine 
hag two classes of powers, those which amply an organism 
fand those which do not , the orgamc powers aze the vege- 
tauve, sensitive and motor, while the theoretical and the 
practical intellect are powers of the soul for which there 
fre no specific organs Hoth these intellects belong to the 
‘anima and are therefore merely activities of the oman 
‘oul, not species of pore or separate intellect There 8 a 
pure divine intellect whuch 1s wholly superhuman, and this 
4 the light that hghtens our understanding, the power 
‘that quckens the latent powers of our soul” In all this 
ats clear that we have nothing but another version of the 
‘sual Neoplatoose theme, there 1s no reason to hnger 
over it. In one point ALFarabs deserved further notice 
He maintasned that 1m all the faculties there 1s some element 
fof effort, the intellect, will and desire are therefore 
regarded ‘by lum as always implicated one wn another 
‘thought 18 a and of striving upwards, theory 1+ meipiemt 
practice, perception 1 always accompamed by ling 
for dishinng We should be glad to hear more about 
this development of Arstotle’s adeas, the notion of & 
conational psychology appears here wath an alluring promise 
of freshness, but st seems to have been 2 stray gleam, a 
flower of rhetone thet had no depth of intellect for its 
noueshment. 

To the literature of ths penod belongs the Eneyclo- 
fendsa of the Bretiren of Panty, 2 collection of treatises 
designed as courses of anstruction for the difleent groups 
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of that commumty. This plays an mportant part in the 
culture of the age, but rts collection of statements about 
man and the soul is an eclectic muxture with no inde 
pendent value The prnopal topscs are more adequately 
‘treated im the other writmgs hereafter to be discussed, 
‘while the general echeme ss mainly the Neoplatome emana™ 
thon theory combined with a Pythagorean umber theory 


$3 The last of the great ames in the Eastern school 
of piulosophy 1 that of Abu Alt Al-Hossin sbn Abdallah 
thn Sina, the Avicenna of the Western medimvahsts, a 
ative of Bolghara, who hived 980-1037 a> Tbn Sina was 
an authenty on medicise Ths exteanve, sf pot accurate, 
Imowledge of Anstotle and of Galen acoounte for hs interest 
am the so-called lower faculties and for the rare with which 
Ihe reproduces what was regarded as the authontative 
doctrine of the functions of the soul His works form an 
eneyclopedha of what was thea known about man, for 
1m the Canow we learn all that was known at that me 
bout the human body and the organs of sense, m the 
<onimentary on Anwtolle’s De Arima we bave a defiite 
statement of all the powers and faculbes, from the senses 
to the pure wntollect , and to this we may add, as a signie 
ficant appendix, the poetical fragments winch show that 
ue author didnot Hck the hereditary mysticism of the 
Arab nature Hore, then, we bave sufficient material for 
fs systematic account of the whele subject 

Matter 1 for Iba Sina eternal and uncreated, not (as 
sm AL-Faraby} an emanation {rom the first and cosmic Umty 
‘The whole sim of enistent reality is ether material or 
spintual, the former 1s the subject of physics and the 
latter of metaphysics The soul comes midway between 
the corporeal and the spentual worlds, ite genes i8 ex 
plained by the traditional doctrine of exsanation, elaborately 
worked out an a plan decived irom the Ptolemaic asteanomy 
Starting, as umual, from the First One, Thm Sina describes 
the procesaoa of the Spints, namely the World-Spunt, the 
Spunts of the Planets, and finally the Active Intellect, the 
Point at which Ibn Sina chooses to stop As matter 5 not 
an emanation, ths metaphysical doctnne only becomes 
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anteresting when we have to consider the relation of the 
soul to the acuve inelect Before discussing that point 
‘we may start from the opponte end and repeeduce Ibn 
Sine’s account of the ascending scale of powers 

‘Ton Sima begiss with 2 proof that there are euch things 
aa powers of the soul, in other words, he undertakes 10 
prove that there s 2 éeGaite subyectomatter for psychology 
Thus proof, taken from Anstotle, conssts an pointing out 
that Voluntary movement and perception are not functions 
‘of matter, they can omly be treated as the obvious mant- 
festatons ‘of @ spiritual reality Granted that the soul 
as not to be reduced to matter and motion, psychology has 
for its sphere the classification and analyss of the soul's 
powers, From this point Ibn Sina proveeds to give an 
stccowot of the soul which is essentially that of Aristotle 
‘The powers are divided into three groups the vegetative, 
animal and rational The vegetative powers are. sub- 
divided into tree groups caUed generative, wigmontative 
and nutribve, according as they subserve the producbon, 
the growth and the maintenance of the wodividual Tht 
(Arustotehan) doctne 1s an elabarate analyns of the purely 
physical side of Ie, combined with the assumption (after 
Av-Faraby that the vital processes are not functions of matte 
‘but of sool as unsted with matter, Thus is the way an 
which the Arabs state what 1s, 1 principle, a form of 
satahsm 

"The animal soul, anima sensibulss or eels, comprises 
tveo classes of powers, the mouve and the senstive hese 
art clatorately subdinded The motive powers are those 
‘which (a) command moverent, the vis epfviiea oF wmpulse 
Including desire and aversion, or those which (8) execute 
movement, A dutinction 1s\ made between the faculty 
of dese and the facalty of aversion, the former beng the 
115 coneupescbis, the lattes the wis spascthiss The former 
of these 25 descnbed as an expansive power, the latter as 
contracting, the distincuon being apparently. transferred 
from the sphere of physolegy to that of psychology, prob- 
ably under direct infivence from the Stoxc tradsion.  Some- 
‘hing mght be said an favour of © true. psychological 
istioction between the desire to postess and the purpose 
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of overcoming, a point developed from this terminology by 
later writers, Pataing on to the cogmuve powers, we fod 
the power of apprehension 1s divided mto tha outer and 
inner senses The outer senses are the usual five, also 
rouated 93 eught, not in the Staxc fzchuoa, but by including 
tuader touch four distinet speces of duscrimmation, namely 
for het and cold, for dry and wet, for bard and roft, (or 
rovgh and smooth Ths disnaction ebvioutly goes back 
to the doctrine of the four slementary qualities and does 
not really amount to a recognition of cllereace between a 
Sense of touch and a temperature seast, though the sugges 
‘tion of such a distinction 19 tmphed 1m the languege. In 

wath the separate senses Ibn Sina fellows Aristotle, 
ith such addhtuons ag were duc to the inter medical writers, 
fh partcolar the pablans of von are Gcuned af Tenth 
and with some advance on cacher statemente Ibn Sina 
was one of the frst, f not actually the first, to state that 
tha crystaline fens ts pot the seat of the veual image but 
only prawnts an image vinble to un observer the optic 
ferva'was according to Ibn Sina the organ of vinon, for 
Ihe docs not arnve at any statement about the retan 

Tn Sina deals at length with the inner eenses Under 
thw head come the powers ealled common sense, es formans 
oF formatios, wis copvating, 216 astimatiee and memorna. 

‘The common sence, which receives and uniter all the 
separate sense impressions, ws caly formally distinct from 
the second power, the vss formans, or power of retam 
the sensible forms When, for example, we apprehent 
the movement of a body in space, the external conse gives 
lus a nuraber of sensations, to obtain a noben of this as 
‘\ whole, of to sum the series of sensations, we require a 
power which 3 distinet from that of immediate apprehe 
sion, for the result i¢ a compound of present and past data, 
‘The charactersne of the wt formatna, then, 8 that Wt 
conserves the image; it s¢ a primary eetenton, alan to 
memory, it may also be called phantacia (Imagination), 
singe tn it the merely eenable is converted into the smagin- 
able, ve. into a form that can be represented after the 
presentation sx over and exded. The mame, sna formating, 
is intended to mark this exestal chenge of character by 
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which the seosation, 2 physical event, becomes a treasured 
form, a peyebie possession 

‘The third inner sense 1 the wis cogatiog (also smagina- 
‘aus or clleoa), which is ot a power of the intellect 
but only a power of the enim! soul (ame as distinct from 
sdslects) Such procerees a8 abstraction of asvoeation 
‘belong to this “inner sense 

‘The fourth ms the vis cxstimativa or estmalisa, = 
Jand of opinion or odgment which 1s produced by the aime 
tnd 1s more akin to a feeling about Uuings than to an 104el- 
lectual grasp of them ‘This ws equivalent to what we calt 
‘astinet mn azumals, 18 man st i5 8" prejudice " ot opinion 
The example gwen i that of a man who, seemg a child, 
Jess that he ought to treat st gently , so that this power 
1s kied of judgment 1a which the grounds of the yodgaent 
‘or the reasons for vt are not consciously elaborated by any 
antellectual process 

Fiftd and fast ws the memory, the foll power of pre- 
serving the formas which are acquiced 1 experience 

‘The powers here dovenbed are classed ab animal 
powers." that 1s te say, they are attributes of the organism 
Composed of body and soul Ax thoy are ortanve powers 
‘hey have defite relations to ths’ extended organism, 1 
the verse that the power of sight hes a definite relation to 
fone part of the organiem, the eye Though these inner 
[powers have ne scientific oceans they have specif leeaites 
‘The outer sense organs are i fact no mere than localizations 
of powers, and there seems to be no reason why one shoot 
‘ot localize the toner fonctions The brain 1s the organ 
for all of them, and the divisions of the brain are specialized 
areas So the powers are localized thus the us formatiea 
has its seat in the anterior cavity, the médle cay 15 
cccupisd by the tt copiatiee im the fore part and the 
existvmativa mm the binder past; the posterior eavty is 
the seat of memory This was af old doctrine, but st took, 
1 new lease of bfe from Thm Sma 

[AS we noted above. Mattcr 1s for Ibn Sina an wndepen- 
dent realty. The body, as 2 materal thug, = produced 
by a munghing of the elements, and cach element has 1t3 
own form; so that the form of the body 1s @ product of the 
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other forms, which are merged in sts being. But this form 
not the soul Whatever Anstoe ay have meant, 
Tn Sina declines to accept the doctrice that the eoul i 
the form of the bady, on the contrary, 1 a separate 
independent realty, which 18 only unied to the body 
accidentally, that © to say, ovthou! any relation which 
fects 0 exsence. All thote powers which. we ave 
Gecenbed, both vegetative and ammal, are madr” possible 
by the union ofthe sul withthe body ut a we go beyond 
these we come to other actviies which belang to the soul 
Kull "These are described ia the doctnie of the Tatelect, 
‘whwch compres (a) the emkdecis ecitas of practical 
Feason of Artotle, and (8) the enelltas contomplatins 
‘The former is not treated with any onguabty the latter 
ss desenbed genetically and analytucally im what may be 
regarded as the classic statement of the Arab teaching, 
By analogy wath the general view of the cosmos we get 
‘he ea of a pure potentiality, a blank state of being 
which precedes all production ‘or activity oppose to 
thus at the other end of the series of states 1s the pure 
actuality, the separated Form or intlicius agent "The 
ontinual operation of pure Form on the matecal or poten= 
‘ual reason of the mdividual produces an ascending scale 
cf perfectons the pure potentality becomes endowed 
Swath the primary tcutbs and then Decomen sntlctns posse 
Ins, of nascent inelgence advancing. to further Yow. 
ledge, the entlctns ssid to Be vm ata next x becornen 
a complete and independent system of thoughts or fully 
developed ontelect (adepins acpantas) finally a higher 
‘tage may Be reached by a few, whieh ts the waite kaow: 
Tedge of the most supreme intellects, the prophets and the 
“ey spits 

‘A litle ligt on the real symcance of this deserption 
ray be obtained by considermg the simple example gen 
of the development indicated A child stay be regarded 
At fist as capable of wnting, though unable to wnte aller 
instraction fe will be able to write sn the sense of copy 
‘weting,, finally he wll be able to waite from the inher 

seagate wensny pte 
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‘Prompting of hus own mind. The besis of Jim Sina’s ise 
‘bnchon 1 a passage im Anstotle," but the expansion shows 
an interest im the fact of development. For the rest, the 
doctrine of the mtellect 1 Arabian Neoplatoniem’ and 
‘has no saterest in connection with psychology, though 
Intherto hardly enough attention bas been peld to the 
subtle changes whuch the Arabian varsons of Greek wnters 
‘troduced into the later scholastcism and then into Cartes 
anism [ts of interest from thus point of view to notice 
how in Ton Sina the germs of sensationalism and of 
‘occasional are equally’ preserved, Nothing t= required 
Deyond exclusion of the swieliecus agens to leave a sound 
docteine of the seases and the intellect nothing more is 
needed than the conversion of the inudlecher agens 1010 
fap ever-acting God, a subtle tum of the phrase “Dew 
Miemnatio mee,” and occasonalism emerges 


44° The labours of Tbn Sina an compalaton and spocu- 
lation were followed by a relapse into inacuvily There 
‘are no more grett systems to be studied, but there remains 

name of real importance, the astronomer and optican 
AUrazen Those who have stodved and desenbed the 
‘works of this ssolated genius have unanimously agreed to 
rank hima (by analogy) with Hielmholtz. There 1s httle or 
rnp relation between the adeas or the methods of Alhazen 
and those of Helmholtz, though some cunous anticipations 
of later views have boon found 1a the Arab's theories The 
analogy 1s most striking when applied to the two waters 
‘as phases 12 the history of thought Tn the earher period 
‘we have the Neoplatome background, and sharply defined 
agninst st the man of practical schemes and acute obser 
vations, who ss, however, no mera empinc In the later 
penod the modern Neoplatomsm of the Hegohans floats 
cloudike behind the figure of the scientist who combined 
with the most ngocous investigations of natural provestes 
no slight mclination to see in kis work « sigmficance that 
must alimately transcend the scvences 

‘Alhazen, whose fall namie was Al-Hasan ben Al-Hosam, 
ben Al-Haltam, was born at Basra im 955A, The Grst 
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stage of the process which transfered to the Arabs 40 mnch 
cf the Groek hterature was then ended _a more independent 
evelopment succeeded 1, and brought en extension of 
interest mto the mathematical and physical science. 
‘Albazen had an tclimauon for the saeaces which seem 
to have been “debauched with philosophy” He mam 
tained in theory that the Soodwg of the Nie could be 
regolated, was deported to echieve it, teaized hs own 
Ineapacty, and lived im coaccalment from the wrath of 
the Kha AlHalam ata roay. Thus enforced retirement 
was occupied by copying and wring books, more than 
one hundred trequses on mathematics snd astronomy being 
ascribed to Alhazen Among these there no work on 
poycholegy. and the Arab would hardly Rave consdered 
Kis ideas as a coninbetion to that subyct, but he as an fact 
A hnk tn the chain whsch runs from Anstotle and Ptolemy 
through Witelo and Roger Bscon (p 135) down to Hela 
hits and bis successors AS such a link history as honoured 
mn remembenng him 

‘The cay work ef Alhazea which emcemns us 16 the ont 
entitled AL Manacy, m the Latta version De Aspechbus, 
‘which became knows a8 the Perspective of Oper This 
‘was a work on the physcal doctrine of light which cone 
tunued the works cf Ptolemy and Damanes —Omtiing 
those detals which concern only the history of physical 
‘plac, we way remark thar Athazen stazts withthe general 
principle that the eye receives ight from objects, the older 
ectrne that the eye sends ovt rays having been already 
destroyed by Prelemy’s scheot (@ 130 4D). Tn common 
with offer thinkers of this age, Athasen accepts without 
cenibowsm Galen's description of the eye. Tins was an many 
respects defective, but Albazen ts only concerned with the 
‘orgen of vision as ¢ system of lenses and wnth the cante- 
{quent problems of relraction Wu this scentsfe interest 
35 unted the general Neoplatome tendeney to regard bgbt 
35 something umgue, fem Procus camard there was a 
ontirwous tradition about the nature of hight which made 
XE the backs of melletual ap well an sestuve knowledge 
Tt was therefore no personel idiosyuerary that led Albazen 
from the phynea} treatment of light to the problems off 
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perceplon they were sot for lm two wholly distinct 
Subjects, but rather one group of subjects whore natural 
connection was found m ‘what we mght call the psycho- 
‘physical character of the eye With this explsnation of 
‘what mght otherwise appear to be a muiracvlous barth of 
Peychophyscs we may proceed to summarize the views 
‘Of alhazan on perception by the eye 
Teas necessary t0 recall the general cand:tions of vision 
tas they are stated in the works which depend upen Galen's 
teaching According to thes the optie " nerve” ts a channel 
‘through which the particular spurs (spereéus sists) ron, 
from tha brasn to the eye and back sgun The smioges of 
forms (visible species) which prodece vision are conceived 
as propagated from the object to the eye, taken up in the 
stream of spits, and so conveyed inward to the cerebral 
place of forms (Anstotk) and true contre of vision This 
Goctrine was open {0 misconception and usally became 
‘unintelligible through Uhe influence of atomistic (Lucretian) 
‘ews, which made the "forms" snto material things The 
jenuine doctrine was not this matonalm but a mora 
Strictly Anstotelian tradition, which was concerned only 
rth the functions of the eye and sts" pmeuma” Atbar 
quite umintelipble unlers we remember tat he kecps 
closely m touch with ths Aratotehan hne of thought, 
‘aansted ax st was by the Neoplatome assertion of the 
Immaterial character of consciousness and the mpartance 
of payehtc activity Alhazen, setting himself to extend 
‘the description of the eye inte @ desereption of its functions, 
thinks of the sible world not as an mfimte mass of material 
objects, but as a system of actvrties, and so proceeds to a9 
fanalyns of visual expenences, with very surpnsing results 
‘The method and the genesis of the method as here stated 
‘are as sutereating 26 any pact of Alluzen’s work, the 
emergence of new Varieties of thought by what appears te 
be almost accidental crossferaieaton of off traditions 13 
ete shown in a striking way. In every part of Alharen's 
work st 1s possible 10 see two persistent factors, the practical 
scientific mveshgation of data and the theoretical schematssm 
Of the Nesplatonie world-system. Ths sphere of sion 
offered many problems, and Alhazen took the question of 
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saght as comprising both the outer seeng of the eye and 
‘the mnner seeing thet is of the mand Compared wath the 
stomists Alharen ig 2 mystic, compared with the mystics 
he is a wan of scence In’a true Neoplatonie manner 
the Arab sets Iamself to explain how vision comprehends 
the inviitle For ifs mon sees two things and ther 
relations one to another, he cannot do this with the same 
Jand of vision , there ts a aight chat belongs to the senses 
and smother seeng that 1s not of the senses Thus ws the 
mystery which Albazen explains, 

‘We rust begin with the physological sspect Alhazen 
seems to have been of the opinion that the " spunts  con- 
cerned in vision were the agents producing sensation Fach 
eye can have its own sensations of the amount and direction 
‘of light, but the cogmtive part of visual experience 18 the 
work of the spirits tying belund the eyes 1m the channels 
where the nerves cross—the chiasma These more remote 
spints (which afterwards were located in the fore part of 
the brain and so come to be the equivalent of the later 
cwrebral centres) have the power which we might expect 
to find at such a pomt of ‘wmon—the power of judgment 
for comparison Any given perception comprises (a) the 
sensations of the eyes, and (b) the actimties added to them 
by the “inner sense”, 1 26 therefore analysable mto given 
elements and associated elements Taking first the process 
cf scaing an object, we find that this is ether a pomt to 
point telation of the eye and the object or wt 18 2 visual 
perception of an object as a whole The perception of the 
‘whole 1s achieved by movements, the eye thus exploring 
the object Here we have expliit recognition of the differ: 
ence between viemal pamnts and the whole feld of vison, 
the latter bemg constructed by the sees of movements 
which gives. the different elements synthesized m the 
perception of the whole. Such a process involves the power 
fof memory and (mn some sense) the reason This 18 not 
the Ingher deductive reason, but a lower achwity which 
the Scholastics call coguatio and the Latin versons of 
Abhazen refer to as contnbutory reason (raho conferees), 
‘The exact nature of this operation is more obvious when 
‘we consider other pounts now to be named 
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-Amstotle had remarked that in perception same elements 
may be aceudental," that 1 to say, suppled from another 
source. We say that we "see" a frend, when really we 
see a coloured object and recognize st as our fread Albazan 
laborated thas azalysu of perception Tn perception there 
‘a an element of comparison, either of coexisting sensations 
when we perceive the relations of data given together 
(eg tae) Or of present and past sensations Recognition 
1 only another phase of the same Jand of actiwty, and 
mmediate recogsition is an uncomicious comparison” The 
doctrine of unconscious snference 9 largely sed by Alnazean, 
an the explanation of all the more complex kinds of per- 
ception Followng out Anstotle's dictum that we do not 
perceive a thing as ths” but rather as “euch,” Alhazen 
fraces out the snduence of accumulated expenence on 
perception. If « person percerves an amma) of « feruliar 
ype, that 18 to say, an animal of which he possesses already 
the “specter or genenc concept, be docs not exphatly 
perceive all its paris be sees enough to yostity a kind of 
‘unconscious lentification of the object with the form or 
sthema already costing in the wer spirits Any doubts 
5 to the real rozaniog of Albazen are removed by the sate- 
ments which he makes as to the time tekea by porception 
He noted that the process takes me, and that ths time 
ut reduced when the tadevadual as fanuliar wath oF expects 
0 see a cxrtain Jasd of object: Jor chen the “ species” 
\ teady to band 

“Fame and space are two subjects in which our mathe- 
maticia took & special interest As regards the ongin of 
perceptual space, be seems to have no nea of the problems 
And 1 contented to regard it as a natura] possession of 
Ian, os ws what is later called the matiwstic doctrine Stee, 
magutude and postion Albazen regards as objects of 
judgment, though usually the jwigmont 18 made £0 tapsdly 
that we are not cocsciots of the act That the apparent 
perception is actually @ judgmont was shown by telerence 
{o allusions ; we seem to see the moon moving when in 
veahty the clovds move across at, The imeclement 
Tequred for judgments explains the apparent muxture of 
colours when & rotating carci of different colours ceases to 
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be peceeptble as such and becomes & blurred (mixed) ealour 
Tt bas also been asserted that Alhazen understood the facts 
whch are formulated an Weber's law, for be sud thal all 
bensaton was 2 discomfort, but that st cold oly be per 
coved after a exrtain degree of intensty 

1 8 not desirable to indulge too fcely in the companson 
of Alhazen wath modern waters It as been asserted that 
am the Ophea Herbart’s doctrine of apperceplion and Helm 
hholi's Mews on sease-perception are clearly snbepated, 
The work 1» remackable enough without any sich exten- 
sons of ifs meaning vt bespeaks for its author a fine sense 
of dotimetions and a great power of atalysis, ut it fs 
‘Sdvioully rooted the science and plnosophy of the 
Greeks. Its aturahsm as that of the Persptetics from 
Strato to Galen, its subtlety and rofinement are akin to 
‘the qualites of Plotimss. The inuence of the work nga 
(o'be a force mn history after the succos of Witelo'strene 
senpl made in the later part of the thirteeath century, 
42d in some detmls of secondary smporrance Allazen has 
(quned by beng credited with the pout whach were added 
oF corrected by that (authfal ducrple 








fg With Ibn Sina the Eastern school of Ambien 
Philosophy ended ats effective fe, a tran of epitomists 
lowed the procession The activity of Arab or Jesh 
philosophers. was always very dependent on patronage, 
and the next home of culture was provided im the West, 
‘The Spanish Arabian school anchoded Ibn Tofaal (Abubeler}, 
Ton Baddja (Avempace}, and Tha Roshd (Averroes) None 
fof these was endowed wich any onginabty, unless Too Roshd 
can claim the distinction On questions concerning {he 
mind we Sind ourselves back in the old rat emanations, 
spints celestial and super-celestial and dialectical di 
‘cultes about tha Achve Intellect form the basis and the 
superstructure of the discussions It 1s enough to have 
tated the earher forms of these doctrmnes, there 1* no 
call for repetinon, but Ibn Resid must occupy our attention 
for 2 hu. 5 

Tha Roghd was ¢ nats of Cordova, he belonged to a 
famuly of lawyers and was Lamself a junst, m addition to 
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being a doctor and 2 phlosopher; afer a prosperous career 
he fell on em days when the piuosophers were ne Tonger 
patronzed, he died wx 3198. The Wester line ends with 
Ton Roshd, as the Eastern aid wath Ibn Sma” these 190 
sand out across the centones ike ten mountain” peaks, 
wholly different in character, yet alike tu ther genera eu 
lines ands certun mistiness st the colmoation Ton 
Sina cng to the wea of individual soul. destined ind 
vidual immortaey Tt would be duffcalt to find in that 
teaching anything more than 2 dogma, for the Reaton 
te declared to be the ral eaence ef an, and the Reason 
{i that inte which the ActaveTevellot, mmense and etna 
ontinvlly Sows. 1 that xf Ton Sioa as nor, techmealy, 
2 panthast, one feels that he might as. well have been 
Ton Roshd went the one step further and surrendered the 
dogmatie pomt that the indimdval sol o immortal Hie 
doctrme was known afterwards as Monopsychism, the 
Aloctnne that there ts ultimately oaly one Seal, that the 
indiidval reason tno more than a temporary mantles 
tation of thrt generic or unmvertal Soul, the same sen3e 
that Humanity tay de sad to be mandested ia. the human 
tndindval The is not 20 moth a rclpows as & lope) 
doctrine , Ton Rosh not concerned to prove that Ged 
‘win all ‘and all ace in God. he has followed out the des 
fot a amiversal oc generic harman Reasoa, which isnot sent 
tal with the Active Intellect boc ss relafed tos ana Passive 
for Matera) Inteleet The bass a a dualsm of Matter 
And Form the soul of the indivrdsal no more than the 
Drvcalar form which cousittes the particular soul and 
Ke sch a peruhes auth the organmm But the Matte, 
4 temal potenbahty, remaiss, so does the Active Intel: 
lect, ab eternal Form Thee! two. contmualy produce 
india! souls, and it 16 of this eteral continoty that 
Tou Roshd toasts An snalogy sway make thi pomt 
clearer If we assumed Matter and a Crcttor, the homan 
face might be regarded as an eales matenal mamfer 
tation of ene. prncple, Temamty. Thi pracple would 
aot be sdenheal with the creator st would have an snter: 
mediate existence made eternal by the persistence of its 
caurabty. Tt Homaity 1 regerded 28 etestally spitual 
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fo mtelectual, the pontion of Iba Roshd ae cleat. What 
hhe calls the Mater Reason 1s not the indmaal Reason, 
but a genene or racial Reason to which the individual 
Renton is related a5 species This doctrine 1s therefore 
not Panthenm, and its bstencal importance 1s due to the 
fnct that its interpretation of universality was bound to 
affect very considerably any theory of the Soul which was 
‘based on the logue of universals” For this reason it 36 
continually discussed by the later scholastice mn the West 
‘The idee of consciousness im general was ready to hand 
an the Neoplatomc tradiven "The Armstotelan baste (0 
‘which. scholastciso returned an the tntteenth coniury 
was firmer ground, and the rejection of tne panthestic 
Tendency was in accordance with the general character of 
Cheuttan mozotheum ~The Platomsts of the early Reaais- 
mice wera net dismctined f revive it, and, 1 this respect, 
the course of story alas a intersting parte! (9 he 
lopment trom Kant to Hegel, the former beng more 
deamiliy "Arwen ‘the ttt ‘29 ‘admirer et Neo, 
phhtonism The true development of the idea of" con 
fciawtnest 1m general" 1s (0. be seo im the Hagehan 
conception of Sport (Ges) aad 1a the snore scietafe form 
faven to that branch of peychology ta the nineteenth centary, 
sna gretlted Sal elaine fos of at feat ot Sia Bog 
peated re ar ea rae a 
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PART 11 
MEDIAVAL DOCTRINES 


CHAPTER 1 
THE GROUNDWORK 


§3. Tas tenth and eleventh centunes were a penod 
Of poutical unrest and the progress af fearing was slow : 
but the defimie beginning of scholastic thought may be 
assigned to this period and the movement of thought from. 
this pom to the days of Thomas Aquimes has a noticeable 
continuity To understand the character of ths movement 
wwe must always kecp a2 mind both the matter and the 
method of scholastic The wnters are not engaged in 
the study of man but an the study of theones , ther fist 
object 18 t0 defend a thews or a senes of theses, and they 
elt under seme recognized banner (0 carry ‘out sither 
attack oF defence The method, then, 1s the academe 
fethod in its perfection, eneyclopeedie learning and 
stoundiog sublcty ate the warks of the grext madhavel 

they can quote, defend, pervert and controvert 

iy of etalectua fencing, 

‘Tha matter andthe method are very closely wested 
for the matter 18 nerther more nor less than the particulat 
theses which are defended. or the particular menning of the 
theses, of the definston of the terms of the theses. It wall 
help us very coosderably to state at once the prinapal 
‘theses whieh fall within our scope, as xt wall be obvious later 
thet « treabse 1 really 2 collection of theses, and all that we 
require to now 1s the author's attitude tonard each thesis 
‘The propositions of the great masters are the foundations 
of each tystem fortunately thera were many masters and 
Stagnation was not possble , the tepresuble pup could 
always arse with las ist of things that both were and were 
not 30 (se et won), and that keen debating, by which the 
Inter eckclstc syathests wet reached, can stil remind 1 
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hat facts are not wholly disunct from isterpretations and 
‘hat our own age may well be charged wath less deste for 
eonsstency than those dispatants Te avoid unnecessary 
repetition, we shall fst give 2. general account of the 
Physology known to the medieval writers 


42. The mhentance from earher times compnsed two 
dubnet expontions ef the human body. One was the 
Timans of Plato, which, through the commentary of 
Chalehus, continued to fescmate minds moze pleased with 
poctieal syaumetry than sientibe accuracy.” The otber 
tas the doctrine of Galen, which formed the mayor part of 
the work of Constantines Africanus Suficint ba been 
fad before to make cleat the state of physiology dunng 
‘he fist three ceatunes of the Christan era From the 
fume of Galen down to the close of the Middle Ages nothing 
of mportance was achneved, and any statement of the views 
held by separate radiwiduals dering that mcerval could only 
be a labonous repetition of acknowledged or vnacknow- 
Tedged borrowing A few remarks on the lierary Iistory 
of medicine at thu time will serve the present requitemeat, 
Which 46 no moce than to indicate what physiological o 
anatorncal facts were knows to those who constructed the 
‘anthropological works of the eleventh and «weifth centunes 

‘The link connecting the anceat ard the medieval scieols 
‘of medicine 18 10 be found 1m the Benedictine monastenes 
Castiodoros? (@ 375) was, in his Inter yeers,a member of 
‘this ordec, and he gave bbe brethren sound advice when 
be wiged them to slody medieine The advice was not 
followed wich much energy, bt some books were read, and 
‘Alcor in the math e=ntury put medicine on the curculum 
fof the schools which Charlemagne establihed. In the 
monastic hospital at Mente Cassino, « Benedictine estabishe 
ment im Campana, there was a gradual development of 
Trdual stuches which.n use reached the dignity ofa schon} 
‘After flourishing for a tume this sehool gave place to the 
school of Salerao The Normans conquered the province 
of Naples, ra which Salerao was stuated, aad their invawon 
tf Italy opened the way for Greeks and Arabs who came from 

TP a me pane 
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Sicily. The schoo! of Salerno became the most important 
radical school ofthe eleventh century Amang the learned 
rea who left Monte Cassizo to enjoy the greater freedom 
and more progressive spit of Salem was the great compiler 
fof traditions, Constantin Africanus 

na previous part of this history seme account was taken 
of the Chnstian Pathers whose literary actinty served to 
Keep ahve what others bad produced + Asiong them Augustine 
and Nemessus clamed most atiention, and the point at 
Which ther infueace 1 afterwards continually obvioos was 
‘the question of loeahzation In the onginal Homene and 
Platome schemes poychophyscal states were localized in 
‘the body as a whole (dente an the ver, courage in the beart, 
Teason in the head) With the advance of lmowledge about 
the nervous system this scheme became obsolete In Ws 
place 1s dound the phynological distisction of “spins” 
((rscumads) which afe produced in the digestive organs, 
warmed by the heat of the heart, and amve in a very relined 
condition at the head As the mayonty after Galen do not 
uypute the claum of the brain to be the ergan of smind, we 
ct asthe nent development a locatication of mental faculties 
1m parts of the cranium There 1s obviously a consderab 
Aiflerence between the merely phynologiea! statement that 
‘the brain contains a special kind of spirits” and this asser- 
‘ion about the distinct arcas witha the brain and thelt 
elation to the distinct faculties In view of the great impor 
fance whch the mneteenth century sttached to cerebral 
localization, t 15 mteresting to trace the begmamings of the 
subject 

‘Among the medical men who lived after Galen and before 
the Arab supremacy, Alexander of Tralles was distmgushed 
for direct and acute observation and Oxbastus for skaful 
diagnosis From the work of these two men, principelly, 
the most important features of mental pathology were deter- 
amined, and henceforth al medical men knew, or could know, 
that phremtss, melaachela, or aay other such affkction, was 
aependent on cerebral discrders This was, however, only 
2 determination of the locality af such conditions as mlm- 
mation of the brain or Iesions In Theoplulus we find the 

$F 4 Aaptem moe 
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passage romanatomy topsyehslogy more defintely attempted. 
This physician describes how the skoll may be opened, 
hhaw the bran may be exposed, and bow then it wall be 
pomible to observe several exrtnes m which the paycine 
aeuma is found. The psyebic pnetima has three activities 
Fepresentation, thought and memory these are Jocaed 
fin the front, middle and, postenoe cavities respectively. 
Thete seams to have heen So reason for this particular die 
tnbution, except a general senso of the fitness of thongs 
[As food enters the mouth, 1s conveved to the stomach, 
fand thence to the other organs, so by tacit agreement 1 
vwas understood that enseampressions came m by the 
senses (cspecally the eye), were “rusunated" wpoo 19 the 
middle cavity, and s0 passed on to the storehouse out of 
hhama’sway Men have evolved worse notions than (rat, and 
‘Treophvlus isto be remembered also as the fist person who 
locuted the frst par of cramsal nerves Bot no snterest tn 
the progress of anaiomy or phywology should be allowed 
to obscure the fact that somehow and somewhere a transition 
thas been made from the objective determination of the place 
‘where a nerve runs oF a lesion has cecurred (o that wholly 
Aiflecent question of the “place ” where thought or memory 
dwells So momentous « transon was easy to make 
‘we see where the evens we think where the mind 1s When 
knowledge 1s small, analogy 15 deluwvely easy 

This transition having ence been made, no further obstacle 
prevented the contmaous elaboration of the psyehophy- 
‘nologial views whch naturally emerged Anstotle and 
Galen had been united , the " facuitier”” of Anstetle’s De 
Anima were firmly welded on to the anatomical " parts 
‘of Galen's work on the body. In the eleventh century this 
synthesis of sdeas appeared 1m an authontative form in the 
‘works of Constantmos Afncanus. Constantine, called Afn- 
canus because Carthage was suppoted to be his native place, 
aiter traveling m the East, settled down at Monte Casino, 
and in the Benediciise moaastery of that place compoted 
translations of the extant works of Hippecrates, Galen and 
others (a 1087). There sees to be ttle doubt that 
Constantine did not use the onginals as the dans of is 
wn compilahon: fis isportance consisted entirely im 
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the fact that he made a large quantity of matenal easily 
available We see ths matenal forushng the pages of 
‘Adelard of Bath, Wulbam of Conches, and all the other 
‘wnters who favour the sciences of this world in fact, 
everyone who aspired to wnte a "* Microcosmus"” found in 
the pages of the African moch “ useful anformation " 
nto the details of thus physiological peychology we shall 
make no further excursions In view of the reports to be 
qiven of later wnters it will be useful to remember the rather 
‘confusing eflect of translating Greek terms from ther Latin 
equivalents into our modem (philelopically very complex) 
termiaology The term “spirit” means to the average 
‘Anglo-Saxon something opposed to" matter” Sprntual 
1s therefore the anthesis of material But 1m the eleventh 
century " spiritus” was equivalent to “preva and 
meant the materral bass ef Ife Hence we find spuntus 
vides (eveiua Zerade) for the spints produced from 
food (alrment xn general) spindus spiritualts for beenth 
mali for the " amima or highest vital substance, 
‘amumate"” ““Ammal spints 




















Dams of uense or thought, The ammals, as such, have vital 
spirits, Dut nothing above that, unless the error of the 
materialist 1s overlooked On these points thore was no 
‘general consensus The conflict of mteresis naturally affected 
the following questions most acutely 

(0) Tho purely ecclestaetical influence was exerted against 
any Fecogaition of the fact that mental powers depended 
fn the body wsually, lowcver, the senses were Ieft wathout 
defence to the "physical " theonsts. 

@) A sountfic question was rased mn the form reported 
by Constantine “Some philosophers say the spints of 
the bramm ase the soul, and the soul is corporeal others 
say these epuite are the instrument of the soul, and the 
seul 1s mcorporeal.”” 

(©) A question dependent on this1s the legitimate question 
ofacrtenonof the higher bfe wfman sdbstunct from animals, 
what is the ature of thet distincton? Wrniers m the 
twelfth century were quite aware of the nature and the 
‘umplications of this question. Materialiste (and beretucs) 
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inclined to be generoas to animals they gave thom souls 
because they obviously had sensations, diserimination and 
voluntary movement * Against thas the opponents urged 
uny famhar arguments which all come back wvmately 
oa profession of fasth man has somethung whelly duferent 
from the brate naturema spirsins raironalrs or sncorporeus 
Here we reach the really “spustual ” spint, In spite of 

‘obvious contradiction of the terms " rmmatatal 
these enters rctum by sheer force of assertion to 
the confused mixture of Greek and Hebrew thooght, out of 
‘which came orgmally the idea of a supereataral immaterial 
Paeuma The Neoplstonic streams brovght down this 
last and worst sediment of anuguty, from wlaeh the 
subsequent theones were never to be wholly tree 





$3. The problems of sense-percepion are treated princ- 
ppallyim the fora of discussions about the naturce!“ species " 
In every perception there s some effective relation estabhished 
Detween object and subject Anstotls had sad that the 
Senses recae the form of an object wuthout the matter 
‘The Atousts had explanod the physical part of ths process 
as the emmssion of species or amages (dude, Epicurns 
imagines or species, Lucrenes) by objects and the trans 
ference of these images from outside into the chanaels filed 
with spicts Thus physical and phyoological data were 
supphed,, but the process of transmitting these ideas had. 
robbed them of ther meamng. and the earlier medieval 
woiters did not grasp etther the value or the Linutations of 
these Lraditions So lang as men were content to regard 
the soul as a mystery there was no acute problema, but as 
time progressed the inevitable questions arose The saul 
as a power of thought 1s “andhfferent," and therefore at 1s 
necessary to explamn why at has a given schrly at a given 
‘ume ; 20s also necessary to explain how the matenal pro- 
cess, whether external motion or movement of spt, becomes 
4 spinal process Batween thera these questions involve 
all the problems of modern psychology, problems of body 
‘and mind, matter and thought, image and idee What 


* So Attar. gated Sour 2 yes emp the more anc 
stoumog of at oe 
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the medieval writers contnbuted to the problem was, 
first, a growing compretension of the fact thet nothing coutd 
be attained by merely treating the physical and the payee 
a5 two disconnected series of facts and, secondly, an 
honest attempt to analyse the process of apprehension by 
the senses {t seenied to thems that the soul must berome 
luke that whach at perceives for m knowing st knows itself, 
and when that knowing is Getermuned as knowledgo of this 
of that, the soa! must then be knowing self a3 this or that 
‘The frst eaten, thea, 15 a process of assimilation making 
the sout ike the object As the object ts spatally distinct 
‘rom the subject, it was natural to asert that logically there 
rust be (a) the action of the object, (0) the transmusson of 
the action, and (¢) the " passive” reception of the activity 
‘These were denoted respectively (a) sprees impresia, 
(0) specs 9 medio, (0) species expresse The act of knowing 
follows on the formation of the sprcics expressa in other 
words, the external object causes the soul to produce an 
rntemal object, and we are sid to apprehend when we know 
this internal object 

‘The doctrine of specics was the object of much cnticasm 
1m the later scholastic period afterwards it was not only 
criticized but also ridiculed — Tt was lable to abuse, as most 
theories are, but T must confess that 1 have been unable to 
find 1m it much ground for the mernment of later weters, 
vusless the basis for it 8 that unertia which prevents 
people trom coping with the subtleties of medueeal Latin 
The objectionable pousts are two first, che useless formality 
of the distinction between the act of knowing and the secu’ 
eapressa , and, second, the complementary theory of spectes 
‘wielngibiles ‘The former seems to Bave been a confusion 
between the object as thing and the object of the thought 
(called "subject ” even in Berkeley's tume) This trad, 
thought, object of the thought and object thought of, 
clearly can be reduced to two for the fast two terms only 
enote the thiaking and the coatent of thought Bvt thet 
redaction was made i one sense by Ockham, and in another 
sense t was not possbie until Kant revised the whole subject 
Tt should be remembered that Plato, Anstotle and the 
schotastics never forgot the distraction between having an. 
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idea and actually envuaging an idea (er, Sewn). If we 
Seay that dstincton, the demal must be made m full 
acknowledgment of the fact that Intent oF subconscious 
flemente are thereby ‘condemned ss nonentties Many 
‘who dene the doctrine of species would not have the courage 
to fase that consequence The" sfecies sneigibles "t 
regard asa seles intrusion by metaphysics ino paychetogy, 
a mustaken retention of Platonic ot Neoplatome doctrines 
ta'a sphere to which they never belonged Anyode who 
accepts ths opmmoe most also adit that, at the Lime of 
‘Which wo ace now speaking, the course followed by the 
oqunslsts was the only one hkely to assist the aehyerance 
of psychology from irrelevant catelagcal assumptions 


$4 On the subject of the anner senses (memory, sag. 
imation, judgniemt) we Gnd a general agreement and accept: 
Ane of tradition, with difernces to be noted later The 
more important topies are Reason and Will Both for the 
‘Arab and. the Esropean philosopher of the Middle Ages, 
Revson as the spre of exatatin | We mat regu 
mediaval paychology a8 a theory of Reason without doing 
stimestice, its oecupeed continually with exploting and 
exploding theones of Reason The eause ws obviogs AC 

fotle had not been exphet about Reason Augustine hid 
{ven fein to bos amination, though moderately Botb 
right be mterpreted, commented upon, and developed vath 
bo obstruchon except Ghat of opposed commentares ‘The 
theological factors asus the tendency to make Reason the 
‘mark of man's supernty over aumels end, 19 eome sense, 
Superbuman This tendency, most marked where the 
venter uncles {9 panthasn, is Sealy mediied to an 
acceptable intelectuaium | The actva! deference Between 
‘man and the ammais ys then accepted as suffciest, and 
the powers of the intellect are regarded as mamenent, not 
‘transcendent Thoogh ths development obiterates the 
doctrine that s superhuman ght shines in opon the dari 
seas of human reason, the ongmal Anstetekan pont 1 not 
forgotiea That pout, the real stormcenre ofall the ages, 
1s that the operations of the senses do nat wholly account 
for or produce the intellcrual life, The more ecstatic 
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“wciters start from that peat to construct hassles fabric 
thon, the separated intellect was the beganing of a whole 
system of sabstantated abstractions called celesual spits; 
Human psychology led on to engee psychology, from which 
Mt wat no great step to a psychology of the Divine Mind, 
The results were not auectly edifying or peychologieal 
inut people too often forget thatthe terme in whch s prablera 
1 solved do not always damage the truth of the soluucn, 
Though the erature m full of dmewsnoos abeut angels, 
pure epint, pure actrates and the lke, x€ 18 obviows that 
{here 15 really nothing «a what rs sud that does not 1a some 
‘way reflect an experience The pure apints ate. descibed 
fi baving certain selected facalbes, which thus become 
lWolated 40 the mund of the thisker "Tt may seem absurd 
to argue about the ways m which anges can know matenal 
objects, but ats « uselal way of presenting to one’s rand 
the idea of am intellect that has no body, and, on the hypo 
{hens of the scRolastics, man was already half way to that 
state and might therefore rightly interest haaset im thinking 
dour it In the modem contempt for thas iund of spect 
lation there a prcubor mixture of common sone and 
anconsstency, a textbook of psychology that ventured om 
such themes ‘would be scouted, while’ every “hyea-book 
emabals the angelology of the Persians Perape, after 
all, the contempt, im practice, 1s the contempt of (hove who 
fe too litle for those who see too much : atleast 138 mont 
often the contempt of the balt-bearted for those who take 
MMe tenously To destroy these doctrines was to change 
(he whole baus of Western thought the rejection of the 
superhuman intellect was the removal of a foundation from 
a structure that rivalled the tower of Babel, when the 
fanalync method asserted vis sway, these transcendental 
reabties were wntten down as subjecuve and seemed to dite 
fappent: perhaps, as we progress :t will Become apparent that 
the éssappearance was net se complete 25 1t promused to be. 
‘The Will  discusted at lengeh by mont writers. The 
pint at issue is whether the Will depends ov the Intellect 
for the knowledge of the end of acton, or whether it the 
Wall that actaally makes the true apprebenson of the end 
possible, This a question of great interest ariang fom 
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the Augustinian formula “ Believe that you may understand.” 
Those who saad that the stellect tock precedence (mtel- 
lectuahsts) were right 1m their point that one must know 
‘the end m order to gum at at, but the voluntansts turn the 
flank of that party by using the term Will m two senses 
In one sense it's merely a power of cheace (elec), whack 
DPresupposes 2 knowledge of the alternatives; in the other 
Sense ts the whole trend of character, which tself constitutes 
{the Good for ut and 20 colours even the intellectual outlook, 
‘Ths was a deep and true view, but technically the mntellectual- 
{sts regamed thetr ground by pounting out that the character 
sn that sease was an allomiation, and that the flunuration 
converted knowledge mto intuition, which being an abso 
lute conviction, amounted to knowiedge and will all sn one 
Sa that whule one party umted sntellcct to wall, the other 
ppermsted am uniting will (o antellect! 


55 Conscience was a subject which naturally attracted 
soveh attention ie an age that was predominantly theo- 
logical The reflective consciousness of the Stoics produced 
‘he expheit idea of an rnner judgment or personal conviction, 
te whch they ene the mame wendéwe, the Cearonan 
comensia, In the sphere of worldly knowledge this 
nner convection ws simply the sease of mgbtness or wrong- 
sess im respect of yudgments, and as such it persisted during 
the Middle Ages under ts original Latin name of comscrentia 
‘But ths did not suffice for the needs of the medieval theo- 
logian, who took more interest in the religious sentiments 
and concerned lumself with sin rather that error At the 
hands of vanous wnters—Alexander Neckuin, Wiliam of 
‘Auvergne, Alexander of Hales and others—there grew up 
a body of doctrime about a facutty called synderesis The 
ame was variously speled somderess, synterena and syn 
deresis, there was some uncertaimly a6 to 8 ongin and 
exact meanng, Albert undertaloeg to derive it from 974 
fand Aaress, the opmon that clings to a person or ceheres 
voth an infalhtle umversal judgment. In reabty it was 
oogually the Greek ewripane and sts ong, for the 
meaizvalsts, has teen (raced. to Jerome's commentary 
on the vison of Ezek In that commentary the four 
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anlisals are equated with che powers of the soul, the first 
(ree being the Platonic Reason, Spirit, and Desue, the 
{ourth ss alleged fo be " what the Grecks called serripnet, 
a spark of conviction (conscicnha} in the breast of Adam 
which, after hus expulsion {rom Paradise, 1 not ex: 
tinguished" From ths begnmag the word became 
Xechmical term for consciousness ef sn, the religous com 
ception of “conscience,” as distinct from a mere sense of 
intellectual errer 

‘Though the term “‘synderens" was fully estabbahed m 
the days of Albert and Thomas, and still appears in text~ 
books of psychology,* ts exact sgmifeanoe (rom the 
pychological pomnt of view was not clearly defined The 
‘ordinary terra" conscience" denoted « mental state which 
the weholasties divided nto (wo parts sondevcss was the 
inburtive grasp of the haghest principles im the ephere of 
practical feasoD, canscientia was the power of applying those 
prinoples te particular cases But the persstent fusion 
hhetween Aristotehan and Neoplatonie views prevented the 
scholasbies (with the exception of St Thomas} from berg 
clear as to whether thas faculty of the mind was dueto mature 
9¢ tramming m other words, they did mot decide whether 
At was an innate “light of ature" or an acquired power 
of judgment The Aristotehan bent of Albert and Thomas 
Jods them to coordmate this moral amaght wth the mtu 
tive reason that grasps first principles an science But 
bbfore and after those wrrters there was a tendency ta treat 
the moral insight as umque This was, i fact, the fest 
phase of the long strogele over moral sentiments Albert 
Speaks at times as though st was © question of wll rather 
than mtellect, and that also was a pot which was destined. 
10 remam in dispute down to, and after, Kant's treatment 
of the Practical Reason, while Bonaventura expresses 
‘the mystical (Platome) view thet there 33m every creature 
4 natural love of good and 2 natural remorse for evildoing 
their inability to agree was purely temperamental This 
discussion, more than any. other, produced many Sine 
stinctons, and parucularly assisted the introspective 
analysis of purpose end of emobons. 

eg Aas, Pycteagy Bee 
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$6. The Immoctahty of the Soul aad other speculative 
questions are treated at mach length; they do not enter 
inte out subject directly, bu exert considerable ansiience 
a5 fixed presuppositions. The socalled demonstratious 
of immortality are poychelogically of oamteret the ancient 
fxgument that some truths are immortal and therefore the 
oul nurtured on those truths would be immortal, enters 
tato the theory of the satellect very considerably , 1015 
fof some antiquanan wterest ssa surmval of the old Kdea 
of the “drug of smmortany,” the food of eternal he, 
educed now to rauonce aterm and witaining a ehortly 
intelect through an eternity of abstract contemplation 
Now and agass he sect wath « Sash of deeper insight when 
consctousnete 1» made indestructible ta ts own right and 
the opponent called oa to prove that the knower penshes 
with the kaown But normally rebgion dictated to 
poyehology , the posnbsbty of basing the rolmon on the 
payehology was not seen, unless we may attribute 
to the Arabs a rebgon of consciousness, That may 
Jegtsmately be done im the cave of the AVerrOMs, sin 
the attraction that Averrotsm had for the later scholashes: 
was due precscly to the flure of dogma and. the 
prvehologncal teend of the cnticrsms leveled against the 
eather scholastics, When the subjective character of 
piychowophy or “angele psychology” was reahzed, 
‘hea, aumultaneously and for the same reasons, the ravers 
dens’ ceased ta dwell in ay of the Ptolemaic spheres, 
the sndependent character of conscousness began to be 
amore clearly seen Thea psychology was transierred from 
the theologians to the naturalists, and the religion of 
the psychologists, speculative or purely mystical, began 
40 quicken the dying bode of doctrine. 

‘A very mmportant topic 15 discussed under the rubric, 
Doe the sou) Know sts)? Tine question may be stated 
i the form, Is there 2 fundamental actinty of the soul 
a5 distinct from the mere sequence of states? The 
‘Seeustion ts usualy diverted to points that have a rebgsous 
significance: for if the soul does not know itseli, its 
emstence © menly 2 Inowledge of dungs end it 9 stsell 
(as some Indian philosophers ed said) uo more than & 
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mirvor of Natare. If Nature is cocruptible and will 
Snally pass away, the reflections must also perish and 
nothing will be left. The problem 1 msoluble, but ite 
enstence served (o draw attention to the necesuty of & 
regulative prinaple Stated ins more modern form, this 
opie was essentially identical wath the question whether 
consciousness and the contents of consciousness are to 
be regarded as identical Im part this subject looks back 
to Arittotle aad the Arabs (the creative reason); im part 
Wi reaches forward to the later doctzae that a series of 
‘mpressions cannot know itself 


47. Some general principles remain to be discussed, 
Tiest ‘comes the fundamental distinction of form and 
rmatter” The doctnne of Augustine retained the Stoic view 
fof permanal reasons. (Vahones semtwaies, Avpo ontppene) 
‘According to thes doctrine God has not Felt matter i a 
purely indefinte conduon, But Bas given t definite Ines 
Of development; it is not correct to say that anything 
tay ‘become, anything die: on he contrary, he! type 
srmined by the immanent nature of the fatter, and 
canly 4 cerlam degree of varation ws posible, Lucretioa 
had asserted) thas regularity of causation a8 part of the 
atomic doctrne of nature; but the Avgustinan view 
difers from that (atheistic) postion through v9 assert 
Gat the germinal reason ts an idea oF Purpose which God 
Jad frat im Hos mind and. then projected soto matter, 
Ffom ths beats many dierent conclosons could. be 
volved As God ss thus the archetypal mind, creating 
both the matter and the lows of development in matte, 
panthesso was easily reached by the unwary Ab, on the 
‘ther hand, the reasons anherest im tbe matter give it an 
Independent enistenoe, this could also be a starting-point 
for naturalism ; for clearly the best method to. puss 
‘was to study the actual developments of matter if one 
ished to discover what were the sdeas by which God hed 
quichened 
The Adstotdlan view 15 taken to be the oppoatte of 
toe; matter ws formes and passive. The theological 
ene to reduce cveyting 10 ceaten, and ep every 
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‘thing eternally dependent on God's continual activity, 
‘brought ths into prommence: bat st 1 mteresting to 
note that the panthesm of Enugena and the naturalism 
of the soxteenth century sprang from the fuller epprecs- 
tion of mature which the former (Platome, Augustuan) 
attitede encouraged 

‘The topic of Pluralty of Forms enises from the problem 
of soul and body its generally admutted that soul means 
form ; bat form vs taken to mean a definite velfsubsisting 
entity, owing to 8 confunon of Plato's “aden” with 
‘Ausstotie’s “form” Anstotle’s method led him to elassify 
the activities of the orgamsm under three ruain heads, the 
vegetative, the sensitive and the rational The schotastics 
‘were in doubt whether there coutd be definite actrties 
without defimte ageats, am other words, whether these 
three types of fonction ‘should not be caited three sou 
In Ghat case man would be constituted by three “ form 
1m some sense one, and in more senses not one We 
rught well hope to'see from this « discussion of multiple 
ervonahty, or at least an saterest an the relauive powers of 
the souls and ther possible dissociation , but the point 
ems to have been of most saterest when applied to the 
problem of Chris's condition in the tomb and to the 
Question whether the lower souls remamed after the dvive 
ature was abstracted These topics were introduced at 
unsuitable moments withovt apology, and no hnstory could 
be complete without occasional reference to them 

‘The question of plurahty of forms x capable of @ 
ficrent statement Taking the soul as one umtary form, 
1013 shill conceivable that the body should have its own 
form, being a highly developed state of matter Further 
stil, the elements are not stmple but comptex, and 90 may 
also have a form At ths rate we should have the form 
Of the elements contained m the form of the body, and that 
contained 1 the form of the sool; or else all the forms 
ould be said to coexist without being fased 

‘The whole question, taken an erther wey, 1 very much 
fa matter of terminology As time progressed the doctrine 
of unty gradually ousted its opponent Thus appeals to 
‘the modern seader as the only sensible view, yet the 























problem of the scholestics was very real one so long es 
fey persisted sn thinking that buman aatare was azioal 
rature raised to a higher plane by the addition of higher 
factors; fer, on that basse, elther the anima) nature 19 in 
Meelf incomplete, ot that ‘which ss complete receives an 
addition that ust remain extemal fo 15 nature The 
problem dsappears gradually ; the better understanding 
Of Anstotls removed all authority for the wea of three 
oula; Augustine's view that sensation vs an_act of the 
fou!, not an operation of the body, was amended and trant 
formed nto the idea of consciousness as the real subject 
a. psychology, with physiology as a collateral aid In ut 
‘erential segeiicance, however, the problem persists down 
to modern times, being represented partly by the concept 
cof subordinate reflex contces, partly by the doctrme of 
alswocuted "personales" For’ what the medieval 
‘wnters say on the subject shows that they saw, at 
least vaguely, the dificulty of comprehending in one 
formula the vmrty of comcwousness and the dversty 
of orgame functions (cerebral and reflex, conscious and 
‘automatic 

The controversy over nniversals, which necessanly 
joccupres go mruch space mp histones of toedmaval piotosophy, 
dealt with a subject that offered scope for psyehologrcel 
Treatment ; but nothing was further from the munds of 
the disputants The problem was not approached from the 
Danis of an investigation into the acteat processes of the 
mind, the Realsts and the Nomialsts were guided by 
ther’ considerations Yet the question was oltimately 
paychologuaal, uf the Realsts mamtained any form of 
Platomsm, they could not avo at least descrtbung the 
relation hetween the real exstent universals and tbe mnd 
if the Nominalists reduced universality to x quality of 
thought, they too were dnveo to explain how the mind 
fets the universal out of the paructlar and what 1 the 
fact nature of this work of the mind 

‘The problem of the Universals was both deep and wide : 
A ratmfed through every part of knowledge and affected 
every department of thought With many of ie develop- 
ments we have no cancers, but ats relation to poychology 
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ia a vital powt for the Bistory of thet subject, and we 
rmvst Balt for a time to remew 1 ferent phases 

Tn the frst place, what of the soul? That 25 vevslly 
taken to be. an entity, an independent selhsubsstent 
‘dng. But the question ben anses, Is it a name for a 
group of functions or something over and above those 
functions, a substance that has or supports those activates? 
The Nomunalist teads toward the ponton that the term 
‘goal ae 4 name for the folabty of functions it 35 10t 
a mort names, « ound ognutyng nothing but, on the other 
fhand, st is not the mame of something that remasna, alone 
and solitary, when all the attnbutes are stripped off The 
Realist takes the other road, there 2s a world of Ideas 
‘with which the soul has comianon by nght of ats own 
nature; stnpped of the senses and disconnected from the 
ody, it may contront the Ideas or eater the presence ol 
God.” A deep chasm separated these two points of view 
We was destined to widen au time went on » for the Non 
{st Became more and more occupied with analyus and 
the senses, while the Realst developed an introspective 
piychology,, the Nomnaliss foreshadowed the coming of 
fmparieal poychology, whale tha Realsts have ther suecesso 
sn the later raystes and in some forms of Rationabsn, 

‘The defition of Reason we the trie centre of the 
controversy. Reason as a term that covers a multitude 
sf notions, and im sorting these out the Reabst and the 
Nomialist nd themselves werlang mn the same Seid Given 
‘the Realistic postion as t0 the soul. Reason has for one of 
tts mearungs the actirty which the soul pote forth from 
ftsef, an ontvvtion into trath or an ianer development of 
tnnate notions, This éefistton omets the consideration 
of truth denved from mthout dhrough the senses, and 
some room has to be gven, however grudgingly, to thote 
empirical truths. The Normisalstic bass, on the contrary, 
eveloped the idea that the senses are the source of now: 
Tedge and so tended to make Reason the Ingbest actinty 
of the sensuous intellect. Whale the Realist were difting 
Ietplesaly on to the rocks that make cupsreck of science, 
the Nomanalists were equaly liable t0 come to gre! over 
‘the poualbikty of supereeauble reakty. The spurt of the 











sage dictated the form of the question; the crucial tent was 
the nature of God and our kxowiedge of God. Bat we 
need ot conline ourselves to that aspect of the question , 
the peoblem ts as clear, and more free trom controversial 
potnts sf we take the laws of nature ax the focus of mquiry 
For the Realist the unsversalty of these lawe wes manifest, 
and Reason was a faculty of umversals: for the Nomimabst 
the smilanty of parucular cases has fo serve as a substitute 
for true uaversalty, and he has to admit that he cannot 
go beyond that In a word, the distnchon which was 
Afterwards expressed as one between sntwtive Reason and 
calculauve reasoning was already latent in the contton 
vversy between Realists and Nominabsts. The progress of 
‘the question was dependent on many factors which only 
gradually came into action as other branches of study 
began to develop 

‘Lastly, we must indicate here another fundamental 
pont, The distinction of soul and body which 1s impo 
tn the Realist line of thought elimuates the techy , 9 oppe- 
‘tion to thas, Nominalira combunes, with ats hagher vale 
‘hon of the senses a grenter willingness to regard the feclngs 
posttively and not negatively. Owmg to the erratic deve- 
Topraent of Mysticism, which at one time poses a8 rationalism 
snd at another tales refuge 1 emorenaiiem, this drstsnetion 
1 obscured We shall sez at 3 later stage how tar the 
Rycholopeal problems were aflcted by thee diferent 
tendencies. 
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41 Wine the East was developing the religion and 
pllosephy of Islam, the West kad boen returning to the 

ymitive levels of the Teuton The advance of the bar~ 

wnans had for a time checked the growth of dhat cultere 
which emanated from the Reman Enypare, while st could 
ot an ite place nothing but superstition and the simple 
(grandeur of sts myths ‘Then came the age of Charlemagne 
the godhke hero who drove hack the wifidel, and with bis 
restoration of peace and ecder we find the cause of learmng 
fonee more 1n the ascendant 

‘The scholars of the mnth century are a peewilarly inter 
esting group During the struggles of the saath, seventh 
and eighth centuries Wisdom seers to have fied to the utter- 
‘most parts of the earth In the West this was Ireland, 
and 1s from freland that the wise men reappear to go 
eastward and shine 19 the kingdom of the Franks With 
Ireland must be associated England and Scotland Yrom 
these three emerges a line of eminent men which 1s really 
distinct an its character Wt appents hefore the Arame 
influence begins to affect the thought of the West and bas 
a pronounced tendency toward (s) assertion of the 
supremacy of the will and (8) tavesugation of the empirical 
bases of speculation At first there 5 too much dependence 
‘on traditional forms, and in consequence the points of interest, 
are not sharply dhstingusshed, but before long these begun 
to appear, and tt possible to show that there 28 a funda. 
‘mental difference between the Realst and the Nomnahst, 
‘the mystic and the empuncst Then it also becomes ap: 
‘Parent that the strongest nemunalistic influence comes from 
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sen ike John of Schsbury and Duns Scotus, to which raton- 
alstle mysticism 15 ¢ complete antithens, 

‘Alown (735-05 40), famoos a5 the moving spint of 
the Carolingian revival, was by nature and circumstances 
cchelly an orgarncr of studies” Among the subjects recog- 
ued if the comculam of the period no room was found 
for the study of man except m 30 far as this was involved 
sm ethics and theology An ongizal mind could have put 
4 very large amount of paycbology into these two subyects, 
fut Alcuin, in. bis tceatise De Anima Ratione, merely 
reproduced the Augustinsan theory in outine | With Alcuin, 
as with his pupil Rbsbanus Maurus (776-856 4), the 
‘soul is the essence of the le ot man, Dut not the Dass of the 
ammal life Thus the education of the West began agun, 
under the auspices of Christian Pistons, with a strong 
fbas toward supernaturalsm and a predispoxtion toward 
the neglect of the Body and of nature, Agamst these 
disadvantages may be set the facts diat apintualstic psy- 
chology asscried the uruty of the soul, that rt avended speak- 
ing of “parts” of the soul, and was a good basis for the 
rntrospective work carried on by che later Augustimaa 
sehool of mystics 

‘The greatest speculative mind of the munth centary ws 
John Scotus Enugena, another of those who were drawn 
irom the western lands to the warland of Europe, 
His bucth, parentage, character and caresr are all alike 
involved i obscunty, but the little that 1s known about 
tum roveals a man well fitted for the times ‘There 16 a 
strong, lkeness between this man and that other wandering 
spunt of the next renascence, Grordano Bruno Enugent 
was not, strictly speaking, an ceclesiastic, though the 
ustinetion between the plulosophers and the dovines cannot 
have been great at ths time Enugena seems more itke 
4 thapsodist who has speciaized in phulotophic traditions 
hhe comes as the man of wisdom, t9 supplement the mas 
of destiny, a point neatly expressed in the statement thet 
Enugena was. the Charlemagne of philosophy In hs 
‘uethod and m is matter Ernogena caznis us back to the 
ays of primutive myth 1 him 1s born again the tendency 
‘to pure romance which was the beginmng of speculative 
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hovght, But thus retarth 1s no longer 2. purely spon: 
taneous begrating hes is background and is smberted 
ispestions while xt draws inspiration irom the most 
Drive cources of thooght and feng, st ves ite mpses 
it the sift garb of tradiional phrases 

‘Awe man cust justly his enetence by being useful 
‘This prumiive notion bad not yet disappeared from Western 
Europe, and the metaphysian had not yet become merely 
a thinker "If the goal of hfe x the return to God, there 
‘mast be & way by whach men return the practical use of 
the vose man ts to show that way He does not do this 
by example only, for xt would be absurd 10 suppose that 
the way 1s the same for all he does it rather by theory, 
the theory ofthe nature of man and af the land of ection by 
‘whieh the human may become divine Here then the myth 
conceals a sewence of life as practice the theology x the 
shell that contains the religion and the ethics, while the 
tthucs 1s the approach to payehalogy 

‘When we come finally tothe practical part of dus doctrine, 
there i not. uch to grasp. Erugens does not cence 
the sources of hs forme he as rather proud of hs learning, 
And has for his authotties all the wnters from Augustine 
onwards, chiety the prendo-Tronysioa But mn spite of 
hs learning Eriogena has a distinctive line of hough which 
masks hum off ftom those whora he quotes His thought 
Struggles between two ways of looking at fe, never of 
‘which he will wholly abaedaa Of these one 8 the empirical, 
‘bviasly suggested by the Anstotetan element in Ervgena’s 
tducation the other 1s the Neoplatone theery of legal 
faclosion, winch, by potung the particular in the uavversal, 
made the Urwary thank that 3 seas possble to get the part 
filer out of the universal Before It had been put chere 
So Engene becomes, as the result of kas Neoplatonise, 
realist and declases for the supremacy of reason At 
the same time he keeps his beef in the sndiwdual, and i= 
compelled to give a place to the mall which 1s not beneath 
bat of reason. These two are therefore coordinate, but 
{n'a seme it as the will that hes the supenonty, for the 
reason only lghis the way. wile the will the agent, the 
power. No critical queshons are intredoced bere. Esingena 
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‘has explained the relation of the deliberative and executive 
powers in the individual, and also preserved hus sense of 
the Siness of thangs by gramg the Supreme Ruler an 
artrary power of decision, the will of God above and the 
wall im man below Thus was the way in which the theory 
reflected 1s sources and tis exrcumstances. Tt would be no 
gain to dwell on the mere lormtal clemienis, and at 18 only, 
IRecessary to record that Exugena restated them there 15, 
he says, a sensuz exieri belonging to the body and not of 
much account there 1 the smsur snlersor, by which we 
Ihave knowledge of the images of sense and memory there 
ss discurnve thonght, intellect proper. and finally the highest 
stage, the vio sniclectuals” Te os teresting to note 
‘that Erugena calls this the seal experience, Uhus giving 
strong expression to the fact that expenence is essentuly 
the mneravost core of the spiritual Ife, and so anticipating 
the Vietorines, whale he has a latent idea that the difference 
Detween tbis gnostic inturtion and what the ordmary person 
calls reason Wes 13 Ohe fact that the former ss mndiidual 
and the Tatler w social 


$2. The tenth century was the time when Arabian 
rffoences first bogan to affect the scholars of the Wes 
totably 10 the case of Gerbert (died as Pope Sylvester II, 
3003 AD) "Thos influence was confined at first to the 
sphere of natural scenes, but the hand of merest which 36 
developed by the study of soch « subject as chemustry is 
Quite distin (com the romantic ustezest of the myth-maker. 
‘The mea of ths century produced no cosmological schemes, 
they ware engaged m sctenUc study, n adminsteative work, 
or io the study of morals as the practical nde of theology. 
Winle this fact bas cavsed them to occupy litle space m 
hnstortes of plulbsophy, thew umpertance ought not to be 
underrated. "There problems are dutresnngly practical 
From the spanices movements of theosophy they érop 
suddenly to Geta, they want to know exactly what such 
4 term as "transubitantiation ” means when an anma and 
fot a man eats the consecrated host* Thus i the kind of 

1 Tin ctma gon protien, Dae the maa at ex Ge coment 


bet eat ha Ded ot oe Lod) it m seterag ts come tant" av * 
‘Meant bleagag to Ge sree. Us tw weae Ge pout et real” 
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question whuch can be set aside as trivial, but sts wlummate 
Sigmificance 15 not small, it heralds the ‘time when large 
‘Propositions wonld be tested by particular applications 

‘The bustorians who treat this avement contemptucusly 
overlook the fact that Anselm springs directly from 3 
Enugena had been cooteat fo asert that Ged 1s all and yet, 
a5 we cannot know what He i, must be nothing , Exmgens’s 
pupil had Undertakea to show that somethung can be notiang » 
Dut Anselm requres to prove the objective really of God 
and (o make that proo! equivalent to a sclentiic demonstra- 
tion Anselm recognises that i expeneace the subjective 
ellect 33 due to an objective cause, he aopts the plan of 
arguing from effect to eause, and so reaches the postion 
that the sea of God entabishes the objective exstence of 
God Its easy to recognize m thie the attempt to exptain 
42 general idea by wwerting the existence of a genes object 
tis equally easy fo see that Anselm should have begun 
bby studying the elements of the general idea, which would 
have Ted im to-« more penetrating study of expenence 
Thus he dud not Jo kas psychology did not take for its 
basis the senses, but took reason as an independent faculty 
of ideas and added to t the nfl ws the detersmnating power. 
Anselm aserts the will to believe without discussing tbe 
genes of belet 


$3 In the (weitth century the school of Chartres, 
fonnded by Fulbert, was the stronghold of Reals | Winle 
that fact 14 mportant for lustonians of philosophy. for the 
[resent purpove it 2 even more important (© remember 
that the great men of this school were Platomsts, They. 
form a group sometimes called the Christian Platomsts of 
the twelfth century Bernard of Chartres (4 1130) was 
succeeded by Theoderc, wko had among bis disciples John 
of Salsbury At as pened m the kastory of Western 
thought phulocophncal ideas were not precise , almost the 
only mark of a Piatonst by whach he eould be distinguished 
was belief im an active penople m matter This explains 
‘what seers to many studeatsa paradox, namely the tendency, 
of the Platomsts toward a new apprecation of the world 
and its phenomens. Pltomssms, and afterwards the Neo- 
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platome teaching, had more than once been almost sdentical 
wth mystic asceucim Here, 1 the twelfth cemury, at 
appears a5 the parent and protector of the sciences The 
movement can be studied in the work of Wilkam of Conches 
{1080-1154), who began by ansgressing the limits of ortho- 
Roxy and, being reprmmanded, turned hus attention to the 
sciences ‘Thus 36 xtself a cunous point. Frem the Platonic 
basts If was possible for an ingemous mind to build up either 
a dactrime of the World Soul or a system of anthropology. 
‘The former naturally Jed to colksions with them and 
accusations of pantheusm , the latter was a region to which 
apparently ittle attention was paid, as the Church had no 
‘quarrel wath the sciences From what 1s known directly 
and indicectly about the works of Willam, :€ 1s evident that 
hho was a mar of great abaity and energy Taken all together, 
Ins wettngs form an encyclopaedia not unlike the work of 
Rhaban Maur, nor very much m advance of st The subject 
was the universe cosmology. or the structure of the edrth 
fand the heavens, was the foundation a doctne of elements 
(earth, € nd water) and of quabtees (hot, cold, wet, 
dry) was compiled from tbe available literary sources 

Plato ang Lucretms dwelt together m these hospatabl 

pages, and their author subscnbed to a doctaine of atoms 
Which was robbed of its natural “ matenabsm " by being 
imperfectly understood By the ascent through mature 
Wihara arrives at the uature of man, which he Gescribes with 
great mmuteness in an orderly genetic faction, beginning 
‘with the embryo, ts development, its animation, ris evolution 
anto an independent organisa, sts relation to ats environment, 
after bart, 108 growth to the adult form, with the consequent 
narauen of the anatomy, physiology and preumatology 
‘of the normal human being The last topic, pneamatclogy, 
15 the traditional dectome of spins, inchiding those which 
subsorve the operations of sense and thonght The materal 
for the work 13 drawn matnly fromm Constantnus Altcafus 
and extuints po novel features so far AS a contribution, 
to the literature of the pened the work 1s important on 
account of ts form and hats Its presented ss an account 
of human nature and buman We whith ascends {com matter 
to mand, and 1s naturalistic Wf not matenalstie The hughest 
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fuman function, thooght, 15 here closely connected with 
the spints of the bran the tool of man is" a spunt which, 
untied with the body, gives man aptzess to dscnmmate 
and understand.” At the same me Wiliam does not 
Seuy that the soul ig substantial, dependent and separable 
fom the body ; he merely umplies that such topics are not 
part of that natural hustory to which ie mats his attention, 
‘As mental operations be names ingen, opraig, rate, 
‘nleligentsa, memoria. ‘The bst is mstractive for «We 
eagous at ancludes ratelugence as simply the developed 
form of thought and thezelore ulumately denved from 
serantion 1 mtroduces as a datum the natural power of 
perception called ingeniore. Presamably this term is equivae 
Tent to « modern conception of " awareness" as the real 
Tbegunning of mental development For mgenum 18 defined 
35," vis ance naturals ad abguid ato pereiprendum "Tt 
ts introduced as the specific mark of the rational creatare, 
‘and seems by definition to contradict the whole tradition 
of a passive sensereceptivity But on those subjects 
‘Walliar of Conehes had but Lite to say, aod we most remain 
uncertain bow souch snaght into the nature of the mind 
Ihe really possessed 

Other woters of the twellth century were cceupied with 
heones that slowed an increasag opposition we reaham an 
lagi and a growing interest in the physical aspects of human 
We Adelard of Bath (© 2116) follows Plato and Augustine 
1m has paychology. making the soul“ enturely independent 
of the body " and mtellectoal knowledge wholly innate 
He travelled in Greece, Spain, Asa Minor and Egypt, 
‘and was ustrumental m extending the knowledge of Galen 
tus reflected sn Constantinus Alncamus Abelard (1079-1142) 
was chely important for hs ential atatude and ins muence 
in bringing to notice secular toptes "He fixed the atten- 
tion of his contermporanes on the soul, ts power of abstraction 
and ite fonction in the geness of knowledge,” * but beyond 
this he made no contnbutwoas to psychology 

‘The tract Ds Iniellechbs has Been ascmbed to Abelard, 
Dut 16 now regarded as dus to some other wnter of this 
period. Ik has some importance a5 indicative of changes 

# De Wall, Mutey of Medunal Phineply, ET z. 103 
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then takiog place. The main topte is the distinction of 
conception from sense, reaton, magmation and other 
facilis The essay seems to be largely based on Aristotle, 
jperhaps on the sith book of the Etiucs, with Boethwos a 
Frediatng auihonty Emphass a laid on sensation, all 
Imowiedge 1 said to depend on the senses imagination, 
metrates between sense and aiellect, beng 2 confused 
perception of the soul—a remark that seems to anuesptte 
the later doctnne of confused or andistinct adeas On’ the 
whole, the points made are logical rather than psychological. 
In some respects material may have been drewn from Ans. 
fonl's Analyncs, which were then newly acquired 

‘While the suthor of the De Inidiecibus oppotes sense 
to yudgment, John of Salsbury {2 1380) inchnes 10 treat 
senantion a 9 primitive power of yodgment John was 
man of wide expenence aid Keenly cncical im bis attitude 
Aoward the sebeo} loge In bas opposition to the formalism 
‘of current (eachiog he represents the fist vague movernent 
toward the outlook of the Renaissance Seong the barren: 
nets of a mere dialect, he emphaszed the need of study 
the gevens of knowledge, whoch means in practice substitu 
(ing. for logcal formule a connderation of actual methods 
af thiskang The soot as defined, rm the Platonic manner, 
fssumpleang mortal , but all knowiedge 8 sid to originate 
tn the aenees, for tensation 1 the means by which we come 
into relation with the world of things There 26 a. world 
of immateral reahties which are known by the rtellect, 
find abaolute truth 1 ettained by knowing the " etemal 
eatone (rationes eterna), but tbe chasn of foeultice nce 
‘rom the senses with nd rntrusion from without The 
relation of the intelectual powers to the physiologa) basis 
1s also considered, so that we msy recognize m John of 
Salsbury a defintely naturalistic tendency, antagonistic to 
the Arabian influences 

















$4 The scholastic Hines of thought were not the only 
ones developed or maggested sn the twelfth century | Tw 
others deserve notice, nately the stomsistc doctrines apd 
the purely mystical 

(2) We ave already noticed that certin of the 
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seholasticn were prepared to adopt atomistic theories 
{in the sphere of cosmology ; but that did not prevent them 
from advancng other views of the soul The atomism 
of the Cathar and Allagenses was more complete. they 
followed the Epicurean School wm beheving that the soa 
perishes with the Body, In t0 doing they rebed upon the 
anslogy between human and anvmal souls, as the soul Was 
amerted to be in all cases immaterial, 1t followed that, in 
the case of ammals, an ammateral prneple cam perish 
land what ground i then left for making an excepvon of 
the human soul? This 15 one of the few suggestions of a 
comaparative method in psychology (o be found at ths time , 
it would have been. more successful perhaps rf st had been 
applied to a more suntable topic than unmortaliey 

(2) The mystic of the twelfth century mas juven its 
classic exposition in the Abbey of St Victor. Abelard’s 
vungpanog dialectic had daven William of Champeaux to 
the ghelter of this institution in 1108, and from that time 
‘onward 1€ became the centee of a movement whnch combined 





the school was Hugh of St Victor, ongimaly a Saxon noble 
‘tho belonged to a German monastery He eanie to France 
anints, at the age of twenty, and in 3133 was made drector 
of studies at St Victor he remained there tl his death 
tm 1x41, and was succeeded by Richard, voder whom the 
school maintained ats character and hugh repute lt 1373 
Medieval and medern welers are unanimous an ging 
Hugh the credit of making the school famous Great an 
learmng and m character, be was not devoid of ongrnahty, 
and his influence was <' constant factor in all the later 
scholasc phiesophy. Tt may aot be wholly fanciful t0 
see in Hugh's tompecament the sigas of a dounctively 
‘Teutome influence ; mm eny case we have here to deal with 
that me of thought which ruas from the school of St. 
Victor down to Mester Eckhart and the German 
theologans 

Medieval psychology 1s so wextnesbly maxed wth 
other subjects that at 18 easy to mlss the developments 
‘which emerge from Ome to time as the writers sift the 
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centre of snterest. Yet the germs of many sciences are 10 
be found an the works of ths era, and the Victorines may be 
described ax authors of a psychology of the relgious of 
contemplative hfe, intended to be a supplement to the 
phynological and analytical peychologies which represented 
the Arabnan or Anstotchan ipfvences It vs true that bear 
‘basis was Augustine and that they were themselves suffcvently 
‘rained an the teachings of the schools to be aware of their 
afimtes, but 1t 6 also true that they expressed mn their 
‘own tine a distmctive view fof the anner life, and by #0 
‘dommg made to contemporary thought a unique contribution 

Before stating the more introspective part of Hugh's 
‘euchung we may notice that bss position ws prymanily amiss. 
In man there are three “forces,” the natural, the vital 
and the animal Natural force bas ts place 1m the liver 
‘and conteols the blood and the humours of the body Vital 
force vs located in the heart , on xt depend heat and respura- 
‘aon Animal ferce is the brain that part which sorves 

an the anterior regions that which controls motion 
postenor and that which operates m thought oa. 
the midele req | Hugh traces various slags in piel 
Ife, according as xt appears 10 plants, animals and men, 
‘The soul as daveribed rather than defined , 19 itself st 
spurt, but in relation to the body it 1s soul, and im that 
relation Decomes the possbibty of vegetative and sensitive 
functions The soul 1s knowa through the funcuons which 
manent ats presence—that 1, Uhrough the motions of the 
body But these (objective) motions do net prove the 
fealty of the soul we must begm with self-knowledge, 
and our knowledge of the souls of otbers must be conetuteted. 
im the maim by Bekef  Hagh emphases the knowledge 
‘of the self as the one certam datum and as the basts of our 
knowiedge of God, thus medualing the transition from 
Augustine to Descartes (" Copto, ergo sum ") 

‘While we may assert that the soul ss, 2t 2 necestary to 
explain more fully the exact nature of its being. All that 
changes bas some share in berg, for the very contunutty 
of change imphes beng continuously m changes. In other 
words, change requires for its basis a permanent reality, 
vwlueh' (after Augustine) 18 declared to be God, God alone 
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1s the one selioatained Being: the soul is not such & belng 
for it has @ definite begusaing, is hed to the changing body, 
aad in its achties exhibrs changes Hut these changet, 
from ignorance to knowledge, from pain to pleasure, are 
changes which it kiows aad sioce s€ knows them 1 must 
de a pecmancat substratum of all changes. Thus self- 
consciousness is the evidence for the permanent exttire of 
the soul, and that yastifes usin caling ita substance. That 
the acul's a substance cannot be proved by argument the 
‘round for that assertion 1s unmedate sel-knowledge 

"The sal, then, knows self tobe an dependent substance 
istinct from the body As sech at wp spot all souls are 
spiitval, but all spents are not souls, for spantw the generic 
term for the macorpoceal, while soul ws the speci term for 

‘pit united toa body. As there are pare spits, 0 there 
are picts that seem to be identical wth bodies, The 
spints of ansmals are not distingusbabls from their matenal 
substratum, they are merely souls, prrnciples of hie, and 
not be truly called spints whale the souls of men are 
ft once spits and souls, because they may be separated 
from the body. This amounts practeally to denying that 
auvmale really have souls in the ordesary sense, for they 
lack reason, which 16 tbe distingunshung mark of the 
‘noman. sou! 

"The self-consciousness which proves the being and the 
spmntaalty of the soul also proves as simphety” On this 
antuiave bess Hugh builds Ins doftion of the soul as 
substantive, spuntual, ample and immortal, He rejects the 
docteine of a spintual matter, mamtams that the soni 
ts mdrasibly 1a every part, aod su genera! restates the 
principles of the Augustinian doctrine In all these revivals 
of the Chnstiun Neoplatomsm founded by Augustine the 
salent featuro isthe assertion of personabty as the central 
paychologieal Lact 

‘The pare spirtism of ths tradstion makes all the more 
important the question of a relation between soul and body. 
How can the mmsteral non-spattal soul have any relation 
‘to the extended matertal body ? Thus problem was, ce veal, 
given an extensive significance ; xt scloéed the relation of 
‘God to the Universe, and the union of the divine and buman 
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natures ia God. We pass over those aspects and confine 
furtelvesto the nature of man, mystery winch Hugh thought 
Greater even then that of the Incarston Hugh argues 
the point dalectically every union of different things 
amples some degree of sumianty or affinity this ss supphed, 
tm the case of soul and body, by the barmony of the body 
only when that harmony 1s realtead can the soul be umted 
to the body, and the harmony is then the cause of the 
union. Theexplanatien was neither original nor satisfactory ; 
tt was an echo of Pythagorean docinae transmuted through 
Hoctluus , H savoured of the old decteige that like knows 
like, and 1 developed automatically into « profitless 
inquisition on tha " nuaber "of the body The oaly element 
fof value was the wea that the life of the soul (not the spint, 
‘but the soul] 18 dependent on the perfection of the organism { 
pain and daath are derangements of the mner hi 





rmD0ny 
‘whuch destroy the soul by dissolving the unson of spirit and 
ody We can only say of this theory that st 6 no worse 
han. the physical thegpes of antermediation and that the 
problem i6 not as yet imuck nearer a solution | Hugh really 
Believes in a mystenous unfeation which depends open 

it 





the simplicity of the aoul, that smphaty overflows, 
‘were, into the body and produces a unity of the body 
well a5 a waity of body mith soul Tins union consti 
the “person “as disunct fom ether body or soul taken 
abstractly Mugh lays emphasrs on ths adea of the person ; 
Dbot he found no support for hes line of thought 

‘Wa nted not expect from the mystics any sertoak contr 
ution to the physiology or the psychology of the senses 
In these subjects Hugh ss content to follow others the 
tradition wae well defined, and there seemed no need to do 
more than gave the senses 2 definite place in the general 
Scheme as a means by which the soul is roused 10 know 
Woelf and God. The case ss eimdar wath the question of 
esres ethical distinctions take the place of psychological 
analysis and the doctrine of the Fall of Man colours the whole 
‘treatment. 

‘The reason and the will are of more than watal interest 
to Kugh, yet here too the work ws more anteresting. a 
‘theology or as literature thaa as psychology. In the famous 

You. I 7 
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passage of the "three eyes ” we reach the central conception 
of the mystveal school. The soul, says Hugh, stands midway 
between the world outude Har! and God wahin ite Tt 
thas an eye by which at sees the outer world, the eye of the 
fess has ko an eye by wich st sees ise, the eye of 
reason tt has also an eye by which st sees God and the 
things that are im God, the eye of contemplation In the 
frst state of bse all hungs were clearly seen, but sn entered 
fn and the eye of contemplation was destroyed, tie eye of 
reason was dimmed, and only the carnal eye remained clear 
rer that reasoa men now see the tags of this world more 
leary than they see the soul or God 

‘Hugh's description of what ts included an the process 
called reasoning bas distinct hnstoncal mterest. because 
The makes no use of the “active wstallect™ as we Bnd it 
among the Arabs and later scholastics Hs expostion 
follows more closely that of Aristotle, the incentive 10 
season 1 furmshed by the seoses winch supply the d 
the forms arerecerved by the sul and the process of reasoning 
consists n feaching at the reansng which the meat 
only symbolies » Hugh's example explains ths. 
of thiggs 1s a book whuch the intellect reads dhe data of 
the series are bike the written signs winch the mind in 
certain way receives , but the watten word 38 not the real 
rmatenal of thought, for by means of those symbols the 
rmealeet reaches the meaning, « spuntual seahty’ which xt 
can take up tate Uself The simile was desbned to be a 
Sandard explanaben of the diference between the materal 
object of knowledge and the immaterial content of 
thought 

‘Reason as a faculty of keowng is only one axpect of the 
razor Ife Tf we turn from the outer to the saner we find 
that the reason has certain quahties which take it sigoih- 
cant m a wholly difecent manner The knowledge which 
swe have through the senses an extension of the sll, reason 
Svercomes this tendency to drfusion by restoring unity 
where the senses are extensve the reason ss ntensive This 
antensivenes 1s tz aa) content ofthe wea af sellconscious- 
ese, the unty of the personal fe, not the reduction of 
ail consciousness to a simple point, 1s what Hugh strives 
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to explain; the intensive character of reason is ceally a 
‘ality, not another kind of quentty comparable to Ihe 
plaralty of sense 

“The goal of reason is to Know the self, and therein to 
know God, The three kinds of actimty typified by the 
three eyes are related one to another a3 slages im the 
progress 10 perfect knowledge , the understanding apphes, 
ell to Ore sensuous data, colects self nto a knowledge 
of ts own hie, and parses then beyond sts to the knowledge 
‘of God Reason ie therelote tzascendeat m two directions, 
1 transcends risef when 1 goes out to objects no Jess than 
‘wen st goes out toward God In both caues the tranteen 
dence of the act 1s accompanied by 2ssumtauon, $0 that 
the soul progresses from state to sfate, not passing beyond 
fst actualy, ut yet alsays goung beyond ss present tmats 
toa greater perfection ‘This temperate mysticisn compares 
favourably with the more elaborate doctrines of "intel 
fences", thshowsa clear apprecation of the elation between 
transcendence, 25 4 pastage Irom one slate (0 another, and 
anumanence at the abiding qualty of the comscous ie 
‘we transcend or houtations most when we are Bost truly 
at one with ourselves The distinction of transcendence 
and immanence vests upon the deaunction of ebject and 
stale If we think of objects (things) ourselves and God, 
‘ve naturally speak of the frst and third as being outude 
1s But all objets as known are assimilated, and the know 
Jedge 18 not the (hing, but the inper state wich takes on a 
quality corresponding to the object The difference, then, 
otween knowledge of things and knowledge of God is a 
difference m the quality of the rane states, due to the diferent 
‘onditens which produce them, the objects on the world 
are the conditions required for the prediction of sense- 
fepowledge, and they ate responsible for the resulling snmer 
state, Ged is the required condition Jer knowledge ol 
God, aud His periecion is the ground of that perfecion 
which belongs 10 such Knowledge In Seseribing the statea 
Hugh uses the terms copie, matveio and contemplatic, 
As pure states these are not entirely dependent on the 
character of the objects: it i possble to contemplate 
fhe tenuous objects, and that form of contemplation 1s 
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specuato; but a8 a uke condemplato 1» anderstond to be 
the activity ofthe soul in comprebendhng the superseaseous. 

1 ts mportant to grasp the immaneace ascnbed to 
‘thought ia this doctrine, because vuysticam rarely achieves 
so ental a revult. It more uma] to make the oul of 
Imystiesm ex umonation from sathout | Rugh abides by 
the doctnne that the evolution of the inteUect explains 
ail sia states Iti also more usual to express the goal of 
iysteion as a feeling which transcends iatellect That 18 
{later form of mystiosm the mystiosm of Hugh belongs 
to that phave of is development which s bound wp vath {he 
behef ia mtellect as the supreme form of the conscous le, 
‘Awa consequeace of this, eel and wil are made subordi- 
nate to intellect Bebel or faith 2s more than opimon, but 
hs Jess than knowledge , rts conceraed with thangs hoped 
for and not seen, but it vanhes with stiamment and 
ftellectual vison "* names vides, non est fides” The wil 
fundamentally 9 prmaple of movement . as such i requires 
fend given by reason , noDung ts willed unless a1 frst 
fenown "Even to ammals the wea, es sensuous picture of 
the object, 18 the root of impulse and the guide of appetite 

This poston, though clely stated, avenés one of 
the cardinal dificulties which 1 tovolves The theological 
and etbueal interests, 40 prominent in all the theones that 
fhung upon the Augustinian and Pelagian doctrines, required 
some decison upon the question of free will Hugh's pos- 
tion involves the old dificulty of ratioaal determunatton 
the reason shows the wall what it shoold choose, and therefore 
choice w ultimately depeadent on the light of reason. The 
Socratic postion that error aries from igncrance s changed 
by Hagh into the docteine that evor anes from sin but 
that amounts ultimately to natural depravity and explans 
thang, while st leaves us with the perustent fact that 
depravity means ability to see nightly the tuth thet 
rethen would otherwse grasp 

‘Rochard of St Victor (4 1273) followed Hogh the main 
owns of his teaching, but difered in one essential point 
While Hugh stated systemateally the characteristics of 
the inner ife and so fernshed 2 deserptive_ psychology, 
Richard attempted to formulaic a seamce of mystosm. 
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‘The experiences of the mystic are nat suited for auch treat- 
ment, and Richard falls at once below the level which Hugh 
tad reached He begins wth 2 false step when be assigns 
the knowiedge of things temporal to experience, the know- 
ledge of the eternal to reason and bet. This division 
implies @ wrong valuation of experience ; st precludes that 
nalty of mind and nature which 1 Ge true element 12 
mysticiam Richard ts inchned to be extravagant 10 Nis 
description of the mystic state, dweling on its abstract 
qualities raplis, exultstio, abeliomato ments are the terms 
employed to desceibe them The anivence of Proclis and 
pseudo-Dionysies begins {0 cause excesses of language, 
‘whle the selfcentredaess of mysticism begets sumerous 
trival distinctions, multiplying words unproftably 
‘Among the interesting, and not ummportant, documents 
of ths century must be reckoned the correspondence between, 
Trane of Stella and Alcher of Clatrvaux Isaac was bora 
tn England, but has hfe was passed mainly in France ; he 
appeered there in 1247, became Abbot of Stella xt Posters 
fat some later date, and died after s155  Alcher wat a 
scholar at Clairvaux in the days of St Bernard, and from the 
‘way in which Isaac speaks, 1€ has been uferred that Alcher 
was speaally trammed 9 medicine Beth wero pious men 
and bad no desire £0 transgress the Iyntts of their relgiout 
dogmas, but none the less there i a dishnctve quahty about 
their wnting Alcher appears to Lave studied the body 
and so arnved at the paint of asiang the Abbot of Stelle 
to give him some account of the soul It was agreed before: 
hhand that the Abbot need not say “ what st was before nn, 
‘ris in the state of sn, oF will be after sin” thus probebly, 
taved much time and iaduced the Abbot to begin at once 
‘on the main points af psychology Furst be exphuns that 
he som isa unity st has no quantity Because 116 not body, 
that 1s to say, not bemg extended, 1 cannot be divided into 
Parts But t bas quality. and may be said to have " parts" 
4m the sense that there are distinctions within tis umty. 
‘The " parts" m question ase really powers (ses) or modes 
of action, namely ragensm, rate, memoria. The soul 
(ansma) {5 the totality presupposed by the powers, we Say 
he reason exhibits wisdom (rate tapi) but the soul ws the 
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Life (amma avai). Hence it is more comect to speak of 
“the rational soul” than to speak of “reason,” as though 
reaton was something other than the soul 
‘Wath this intradaction Isasc proceeds to details The 
lirstcasslfcation of powers s made onder the heads aftenass, 
conewpiscvbits, irascvbiis Tae two latter are the ongin 
of all the “affections ” Concupmcence i tbe bass of 
anchnation, seasuous pleasure, enjoyment and Jove, anise\e 
Tabty gives rie to envy, anger, 1odignation, hatred The 
subject ts then dropped and the woter passes on to the 
cognitive power From this arises sense (tenses), witch, 
wwe are told, 1» vanous and may have reference 10 past, 
Present or future time Ingen vs the mame for the 
activity (18, mndewno) winch enables. the mind to extend 
‘sel and uequice knowledge , reason yodges what ts acquired, 
memory stores up the things on which judgment bas been 
exercised Tsage’ thinks his medical frend will appreciate 
4 sume, so he enlarges oa this point reason x8 applied to 
things present and, as it were rm the mouth of the heart, 
rmasticates what the teeth of ngeniuet are grasping, oF 
chews the cud which the belly of memory presents a second. 
‘ime! He adds the dumsnating comment that not 
‘hnng known 9s continually present, nor does all that w man 
‘knows remain a all times directly presemt to the eye of the 
mind ("nec vecsatur semper 10 satuita screntis omoe quod 
scitur') Here Isaac introduces Anstotte’s distinction of 
Hw and Gugtiv, he should have due credit for appre 
fating the point and expressing t am such clear, con 
ise, aintelbgent Taaguage From this pomt a mystical 
lament begins to reveal rtself The three fondamental 
‘atures are those of Body, toul and Ged The soul ws the 
intermediate mature, as including sense and rateliyence, 
the former corporeal, the latter incorporea) Teage thinks 
(hat the body mvolves senabaty, which i corporeal without 
being actually cérpus, sumsariy, the soul has rmagination, 
‘which ts antethgence clothed in sease The implied problem 
of the relation between image and sdea 1 not exphcitiy 
Jormulated, the wnter éwerges from the psychological 
poant to construct a eather artificial bridge over the gap 
between body and mind. The logical sequence (sense, 
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amagination, soemory, sntellect) ss treated as an ascending 
scale, and each to some extent overiaps the other Neither 
sense not umagination is wdentical with the physical organs 
or their moverents they are m some degree sprital, 
though never mamfested without corporeal changes Site 
larly, all affections arsa i the soul but are mamfested sn 
‘he body 

‘While this theory dots aot go vecy far, t extubsts clearly 
the nereasing recogastion of physical or corporeal factors 
tthe total sprrstual fe of man For that reason :t has & 
istct historical mterest as a proct of the new direction 
‘which was taken at this time by speculative thought Atcher 
(De Sparta et Anoma) shows the same tendency, which 1 
im fact a beginning of that movement towards a more com: 
plete view of human poychology which the sequsition of 
‘Arab teachings was destined sooo to accelerate 





‘CHAPTER It 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


$x Tus rapid develcpmeat whch took place m the 
fharcenth century was Gus, am the frst place, (0 certain 
facts nthe pobiical story of the period " Alter 1085 4 D. 
Toledo, which had been m the hands of the Arabs since 
714 8D, became part of the kingdom of Castile and the 
at of an archashopnic’ Here the knowledge of tradstons 
find of languages founsbed ndee » ent favourable complex 
of condinons, fostered by Raymund, Archbishop of Toledo 
(d r150) To this centre came all the great transis of 
the perod, Shehiae) the Scet, Hermann the Dalxatian, 
Gerard of Cremona, Allred the Englstiman’ and others 
Among the works which affect our subject first comes the 
{Latin version of Awcenna’s commentary on Uie De Anima 
made by Gondisatv: (Gundssalinus), Archdeacon of Segoma 
bout 1450 aD _ Later (about t220 a0} Michael produced 
travelations of the commentaries of Ibn Roshd on works 
fof Antotie, cluding the De Anime, fllowed by parts at 
least of the Histone Avimal Te addition to these and 
ther (eanslations, whuch together represented the ‘mayor 
pert of Arstolle'’ works, there were some onginal works 
Gundwsalinos wrote De fmmoriatiate Antma and Ds Anima, 
works which contiawed to combane Arstotehan and. Neo. 
platome doctrines Aired of Sereshal (@ 2217 AD) was 
{he author of «brief treatise, De aft Cords, which presenta 
manly Arabic doctrines, places the soul m the heart, and 
inelines fo gore more smpartance to physciog.cal consider 
‘ions than vas usual at that time, for whith teaton bes 
Gesenbed ab introducing an empincal elerieat asta” Oe 
speculations of thm pened 
Weanwtile Cocstantinopla, captured by the Latin 
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ia ra0g A>. became an independent source of material 
Comparative ignotance of the Greek language rendered this 
copportumty less valvable then ri mght otherwnse bave been, 
bur the Latin versions made from the Greek texts had the 
ment of conficting with the Atabic transfigorations of the 
trigaal doctnmes, and the progress of the Sebeclmca was 
Undoubtedly astsled by the new matenal The wnters who 
row figure as leaders of thought show considerable power of 
asamilating and orgaounng the growing mass of materi 
encyclopedic works becaire the fasion, and testy to the 
fact that ther authors bad resources hitherto unequalled 

‘Among those who profited by the new source was William 
of Auvergne (4 1249) His treanse De Anima Immortatate 
was modelled upon that of Gundissalinns, bot an his De 
Avuma other influences are seen at work and may well 
be due to Greek sources Of the De Arima it has been 
send that the problem of the origin of our sdeas "8 here 
pluualy raved for the frst me m schelesbcasm ” (De Wulf, 
274) The treatment of the subject i not very enlightening , 
Mt consists of Anstotehanism misunderstood and Augustin: 
‘sm The senses are said to recewe the forms of sensble 
‘hings, but these forms are taken co be purely physical m- 
[Prewions, so that sensation 1s merely phescal ovent serving 
4 the occasion for an intellctuat actrty Ths doctrine of 
spintual activity was no longer werth producing, and Witham 
rade better ie of las Augustiae when he rejected, on the 
basts of the soul's simplicity, the Aruban doctrine of the 
active intellect, he a content to say that the intellect 
belongs to the sot! and operates by means of the body 
fs 7a necessary condition he does not wtroduce a second 
sperhaman power to make tbe intellect smteligent Wiliam 
also follows Augustine in laying great stress on consciousness 
4s the source of smmediate self-evident truths he clearly 
thinks that anoms and first prnoples are guaranteed by 
ther clenmess and are seif-revelations of consciousness 
while the bighest ultimate prnoples are known throogh 
‘8 special omunauon and seen in God 

















$2. One of the great masters of the therteenth ceatury 
was the Englishmen, Alexander, called after his birthplace 
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Alexander of Hales (now Hales, Gloocesterstore). He 
lived lf 1245, 2 Franciscan teacher, honoured long alter 
for hus extensive learning His work, Universe Ticolopie 
‘Summa, haa the encyclopedic character common to ll 
‘wnitings of thas class, rt compres the Creator ané His 
Works, eluding in duc comrse man, body and soul Fis 
work has some importance historically as the chief pomt at 
which the Christan tradition i modafied by Arab influences 

‘Alexander bases hs docinine om the aden of a substantial 
imeorporeal sovt, suppacting the view of Augustine agaaet 
the Aristotelian’ wea of “Form” The soul as substance 
at distinct feom the substance of the body . the two coenist 
wath apparent unity. though the soul 36 specifically that 
‘which moves the body (Plato) © At Ons period two extreme 
Moctrines were under discussion, the matenalam of the 
(neretcal) atornists (Danie of Dinant and others) ana th 
pantherstie apirituabsm of Avicebron Alexander rejects 
the 1dea that the soul arises from primitive matter, agrees, 
with the Arabun doctrine of spurt, but refuses to Identity 
That spuntual ground uf all existence with God In th 
way Alewander evolved the idea of a spintual matt 
Inmates raiellectualis) While the atgument 16 cunou 
‘he result 15 good , the soul as thus made an independent 
realty, notber confounded with body noc tegutded ax 
‘superhuman , in other words, beyond ts being poured into” 
the body (“anima creando mnfunditur) there us nothng 
lumue in the soul except us immediate characteristic® 
Matter 1s distinguished by us eatension the <purttual haw 
xno such mark In this position lies the beginning of the 
later scholastic development, 1t: maintenance of «pintuably 
along witl independent existence 

Following the Aritotehan scheme, Alevander proceeds 
from substance to properties The sout s¢ simple and indi. 
visible The vegetative and sensuous powers do not precede 
the rational soul, as some argue from the study of embryot 
(quod obieiear de embrone”}, but the soul stself prepares 
the corpereal powers and complates them , hence 3f those 
struments are agam destroyed, the soul still keeps tle 

1 Expreaed by Alcano ioe Ka bomuse aa prncegasa rowends 
secandem volunaiam ton depenteas 2 cote eats” (Codey, ssh 
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powers of sensation and umagmation (ramely. after death) 
The relation of these powere to the soul—that 15 to say, the 
relation of the plurakty of fuactins to the unty of tube 
Stance-—was 1 standing topse and comes in due order to 
‘Alexander sscheme ofexpostion The problem was confused 
at ths stago by the fact that dhferences were deduced 
foun from the nature of the acts ad from the organs. So 
long as the rational, semtrve and vegetative “paste” 
fl the soil were localized io the head, the eart and the 
tomer ongane respoctevely {eter PYato. there was suicient 
renwn for the Gitinctions But Acwtotle ditnguneed 
finctons rather thas locabter, and ‘ich differences as 
right be said (0 exist im thing and wailing could not be 
Drought under the other praciple of local distinction 

Avicenna and the author of the De Meda Cords led Alexander 
to emphasize the physologeeal ade of the question, the 
problem of italy and vite) operations Bat he cannot 
Jbdmt thatthe sul s related to payshue fenctions as vuaby 
1s to vital funchons, thi (nominalsie) view Was 200 29 
favour at this date, and Alexander marmtains coniusedty, 
Uae the soul 8 distiact feor sts powers 

From this poust Alexander goer on 10 dscuss the senses 
and then the season The majonty of thos part aa discus 
Son of eather doctrines, guided bya desice to unity AUgU‘ 
tunian and Peripatetic theones The distinctrvely theologies! 
‘has of Alexander's work 1s shown in three maamn points, the 
ea of senate, the fora in which freedoat ot the mill 
Stated, and the emphass on synderess The frst wa term 
for ali the lower activites, Doth sence and dete. the 
term tentuaduat meant to todeate that these all belong 
to the body as snfected by orginal sin Free will as fot 
Alexander 4 faculty Sstinct from wll and wntellect tt 
as alvolute power of delecmication | Syuderesis 19 term 
hat begins from Alexander to take a place of impar- 
tance in medieral systems, sts meanmg bas been stated 
above (p78) 

‘The Inetoncal significance of Alexander’ formulation 
of dostane as due to hs place m the development of scholastic 
thought. “Equipped with coosderable knowledge of the 
ancients and the later Arabs, he presents a umon of 
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doctrines whose incompauibibty be does not soem 10 recognize. 
Where practical and rebgious Interests guide his thooght he 
is authontative , for the test, hus compuauon 1s crade and 
serves prmanly as a starting point for later dissensions 


$3 The great names of Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas bring us fo the chnax of the theteenth cxttery. 
“These two ereted what we may cll the scholasuc ayathewe 
“Th ume had compe whea war posse. apd very nevestary, 
to create an authorsative body of docwnne The proce 
was mainly one of selection and combroation , the greatoest 
at these mea was shown i thei grasp ofthe possible solttons 
of the established problems and ther power of systematic 
Presentation In the puticlae spice of psychology they 
Eannot cecupy any very conspious place orth very feason 
we have aheady stated the doctrines as they arose, and « 
amplate dexpon of these systems would tnvaive weal 
tome repetition Moteever, the umty of these eysteme 18 
tainly due to the recovery of Arntctehan theone, now 
bang cepidly acqused from Greck and Arab sources. 30 
Chat the domanant feature, i poycholegy, 1 the Penpa 
sharscter of he conclosons 

‘Alber led tie, way with a mative collection of 
doctrines that covered all the ground but fell short of the 
Thomustic system im respect ‘of conastercy |The com 
pechensive monagcaph ‘of Schazder ply demonstrates 
Ins assertion that Albert really failed to produce any 
defrate system, hus views are both Penpatetc and Neo 
Platonic i the old coafusing way, ated even on the same 
{opie he frequently. arnves at ccotradictory conclusions 
‘Ae epitome wil stow how matters stood 

“The sou is defined as both torm and substance of the 
body The wee of Form is drawa frem Arstetle, but 
the ieduavalste Seheved that 3 form i dependent oa Its 
substance and is anmibilated when the substance is resolved 
{nto ts elements, um other words, hat «form wan attribate 
Canseqoently. (© save the soul fez: such dependence, the 
Scholanoe doctrine makes ta substance that gives form, 
‘3s such the soul i, for moroeaate obvervtion, the ecgenie 
‘oaciple of hfe which cxxoot be divided from the organi i 
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bot tas th ne ine prite at x ane, ad 
‘Shand eves pun toot pes how te open 
GMa sand fr stat Nelo tan Sect 
Gsel‘thesouland iy ther eds he gees ay 
Beha te des of hap wean ie Os 
vay ponphy and stnon acgone deindech spe 
atic Sale teeta seas he 
Since pnply othe seg nd co 
ice, tobe s fn scree Sviceatani fem tne, 

She beam ued to Way. oo ce mate Ts 
thats procera canon ls pe foie uno 
tte aad te oay Ts proces nthe woof Ue 
ts ute & tater pos ck cot he een 
°F Aen ty ot the pot hh el 
Sue on Neate Sy 
sre'ratonal proce wxsing wh the aN mc 
Shey hate tl mse sib sa os mee te 
treatm ot the bey foe, 300 th oma et 
not evolve ito a rational procrple Vital functions and 
Melts Tnctors are cle caveat ttt 
Sri the seal eins ihe peed rot 
‘ach te tok wn, the aio yw th te 
lope hectic te he ct Goole hi 
‘Simi by meus o he mane werent 

Sane cre etches fo the Youth on acon of 
as patel spent of ether"ows” Aber ran 
two terms, body (or forma corpereiiaiss) and soul, but he 
soins feteen han Heshe repay 
sf shad totacs at hes pst" tics to capers 
oti ect Tee wel har dope analy vee 
Soutoe anette ieee the oc 
Khon of Aft, wh ume sateen Sh 
Mab watage “The tects wet ste faop a he 
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power 1 the power of growth The generative power 18 
fut last as being the final cause of the others, the end of 
ature is to preserve and muluply 1s types 

‘Upon the sensiuve degree of the soul se hear nothing 
that 1s new. The outer senses are the five special senses 
‘and the common sense Tt was not usual to reckon the 
common sense amang the outer senses, but Albert does 
0 because he regards 1 as theer coroplement The object 
of the senses acts upon the subject so at to produce an 
image (Jorma seusbuts), this © completed by an act of the 
foul which grasps the content of the presentation While 
the forma 1s the wage of the object, thas mental grasp of 
the thing 1 an ivfenio Albert here unites the language 
of Anstotle with the meaning of Aegustine, m Anstotle 
the sense a8 pasme, while in Augustine st 2 an activnty of 
the soul, Albert has grosped the pot that an cvent 
im the ocgamism, such as the acqustion of scnseamages, 
‘awst be made the object of an activnty, of sensation iy 10 
result Thus, a nowe produces an organic change which 1 
he sensible form , xf ths as followed by a conscious grasp, 
Of the mage, st becomes a sound 

‘The analysis here reproduced had been made before 
Albert's time and had given mse to a characterisbc chain 
of ideas Having introduced the image a8 sensible form, 
some thooght necessary 10 introdoce another factor to 
vurute the image and the subjective action, the idea The 
ore metaphysical theorists made ight Ue intermediate 
factor, beheving that the soul was enveloped in 2 body of 
light. ‘and that this light mediated between the physical 
and the psychicevents That view Albert reyertsas nonsense 
A second class of theorists ascnbed perception to another 
agency in the soul itself, multiplying powers needlessly 
Albert beheves that the facts se adequately enplained by 
‘the action of the object on the subject, without further 
nterpostion Ths i= one of the instances im which he 
simplifies curtent theorcs 

‘The common sense, described alter the mannor of Anstotle, 
ssconcerned with the common sensibles, rt alse discramnates, 
and is the agency by which we know that we have sensations 
(consciousness of self} The vexed question of the relation 
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between specual and common sensibles 1s treated with some 
orgmality ‘The potat 1 discussion was the umon of the 
commgn elements with the speaal duis, tbat Is to sa¥, 
the way i which space, ume, Sgure, moton and rest are 
actually given 1m relation voth = sensation of colour, sound, 
(ste, smell or touch Albert believes in a kind of reesproce 
action and consequent umion The special object 18 pet 
coved first by the special sense and then by the common 
sense, the common sensible ws frst peroeived by the common 
sense and thea by the special sense Fer example, a coloured 
‘object 15 $0 percerved that the colour is fint the object of 
the sense of sight, hen the coramon sense perceives the 
colour to be extended thas the final object $ both a colour 
extended and an extension coloured, which ultimately 
comes to the same thing a8 a synthesis of matter and form 
in perception On the other topics (discnmipetion, con- 
sctousness) nothing mew 18 suggested 

maginabon 1m the narrow sense 1 the storehouse of 
forms (thesaurus formarum) and vs also called vis formals 
The term Fancy (Phantesia) 26 used as the equivalent ol 
tmagenatto, and also in & wider sense to snclode reception 
‘of forms (ymaginaine), production of forms (Fancy) and 
Valuation of forms (vis astomatne), oF anatinctive valuation 
of parbulars as objects of desire or aversion 

‘Memory 18 not the storehouse of forms but of intentions 
Forms, as we saw ahove, are images reesived from objects 
tmtentions are achvrtics directed to those forme If, as 
Albert says, memory 1s the storehouse of wntentions, it 
fetiows that memory ¥$ the preservatjon m consciousiess 
of previous activacs of conscious life This ts the Augus- 
luman view Albert actually actepts both the Anstotelian 
defintion, that memory 1s an act of sensuous unagination 
Accompanied by a sense of time, and the Augustiman 
adea that 1 we the cquivalent of eontauous constiowness 
From toth of these he distinguishes Remumscence as volun- 
tary recall ipvolving the intellect While memory 1s the 
Teproduction of a particular sensuous fact, qualifed by 
the sense of time, remmmscence involves the active reproduc- 
bon of another sea related te a given idea, this 25 taken 
to mvolve a common concepl, related to the separate 2deas 
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3 genus to its species Since the geste concept is peculiar 
te man and savolves sntelect,remnsseence is eB intellectual 
Process and isnot reached by animals 

“Theimtelectual powers are Giided primary withreferesce 
to the diflerence of thew objects That which deals with 
probable traths opinion , hiss inerted as am sntermediate 
ower, m the manner of Plato and Anstotle 

"The Reasoa (Fvclectas) 1% the faculty that grasps the 
supersensuous Here the important: question sn the ur. 
teenth, century was that of the snledicias posse and 
tmiallactas ages: Against. Acerrosm Albert maintains 
that the unelletus agens 2 not a prnciple of knowledge 
outade and ahove the indwideal, he goes far enough 0 
make all knowledge an wmmanent actnity But he will 
60 no forther The aout canaot attain the taghest truths 
‘without ® separate, non-sensuous faculty which actushaes 
the passive intellect, as light makes actual the colours potea~ 
toady contained wo things Albert thos retwrs « dualism 
an the sphere of the intellect’ The process ts conceived 28 
follows "the data of the senses are aliuminated by the 
achive intellect, which thas reveals the unveral element 
Intent in them the potenual intellect, by abstracting. the 
revealed forms, grsdaally becomes actoal—in other words, 
the tetyal body of our knowledge 6 growing system which 
1s accompamed, prychologeally, by growing clearness tn 
our ideas ‘This experience of the muner clearmess and Joy 
‘of anteloctual satitaction ts the one sure feature tm this 
maze of explanation 

‘For the rest Albert watatains the traditional &stnction 
Derween Reayon and Understanding (Pniclletas and. Rati) 
shach had ermme dows from Plato through Anstove He 
also recognises the active elements mm the he af the soxd, 
the us cocupcbis (Bode) and the 215 saceus (Cae) 
Te. thus direction nothiog of importance was achieved 
the treatment of dese and will remained merely sub- 
ordinate to that of the antelct, even though Augustine's 
fnfzence tended to correct the balance of interest 








$4 The account gen above of Albert the Great 
ean be taken 2s applying in the main to Thomas Aquises 
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(s225-1274). The relative merits of these two writers 
Rave been varioucly estimated, Dut no one anll disagree 
‘with the general stztement that Albert ewaled ia scmmtific 
matters, whle Thomas surpessed him in subtlety and 
syatematization So far as psychology ss concered, we ean 
[Rot find much ground for the superiority usually attnbuted 
to Thomas . the ideas of the master overshadow the technical 
svbtleues of the pupil Thaw agreement extends so. (at 
‘that we may here confine ourselves to two principal object 
the Srt wall bea general statement of the scholastic doctrine, 
the second, an méicaben of the last fouches given to it by 
‘Thomas and of their sgmfeance 

‘The most obvious feature of the whole movement called 
scholasticism 1s the steady restoration of Anstotle's doctrine 
After the earlier Platonsam, Arabian teachings begin to 
occupy the scholastics The task of assimilating Arabian 
paychology proves to be ultimately the task of anmtulating 
the Arabian doctrine of the intelict Thus step is defuitely 
progressive because it ends wrth a clear assertion of the 
IWomanence ofall paychie powere sn the indsvrdual [ntellect 
usdefined by Thomas as the faculty of ntellettal comprehen 
ston, the importance of the deSnstion as im the rmphed 
rejection of a universal, superhuman intelligence in which 
tll heman beings partake | From the given definition 3 
follows that aoteltect 1 indrvedus}, each person's intellect 
is no more than the 1adiiduat's actsal antelbgence 

‘After this cose dualism 1s cleared away there remains 
the dualism within the indrmdval The Aristotelian treat- 
ment of the soul is not satisfactory to the Chestan 
philosopher For hmm the cul most be both separable 
from the body and immortal Tae proof of these. pomte 
4 not a part of psychology : the assertion of them affects 
42 poychological theory im the consequent dificulty of 
uniting that kind of soul to 2 body The difficulty te 
obscured by speaking of the soul as the form of the body, 
with the added qualification that the form is, m this case, 
substantal That is the point at which the theolopen 
{otsakes Anutotle. 

In realty the pomnt is not of moch importance, So long. 
the theotogy & kept out of the pepebology, there ine 

YOR. 
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raason why the analysis of consciousness dhould be vitiated 
by such relevant considerations. But the method of 
psychology 1s not conceived by Thomas with clearness; 
{he true analytic method le mixed with the syathetuc method 
(of Plato, and, in spite of all assurances that the real unity 
‘of man is what experience reveals, we vitimately come 10 
‘the question, How is the umty possible? For the powers 
fof the senses and of imagination are organic, but the 
antellectual powers are not organic, there 1s therefore a 
dualism to be overcome, and some explanation must be 
igiven of the way tm which the tenscexperience ts taken 
Up tnto the higher work of intellect Before attacking that 
[point some preparatory remarks may be helpful 

‘Scholastic paychology, as we see st in the works of 
Thomas Aquinas, 1s nghtly called spuotuabstie The natu 
of the soul is desettbed ae barmony with revelation, from th 
1s deduced the wature of consciousness The example set 
by Augustine was followed, and the testimony of consciousness 
to its ow nature was accepted as indisputable The 
lnowledge of self 1» therefore pamanty inturtive , the soul 
knows elf to that extent, But no fucther The essence 
fof the soul 1s not movement but knowledge , xt cannot pro- 
duce knowledge except in the way of reaction to a straulus. 
‘The object known acts upon the sense and produces an 
organic change; upon this there follows conscioasness of 
that change, the activities of the diferent sense-organs 
fare umted wm the central “ common sense,” where there 18 
algo recognition of knowledge as distinctively. one’s own 
Imowledge In spite of the antiquated formula in which 
‘the wnter expresses these ideas, 1 ws clear that the deserp- 
‘ion makes room for a physiological process, 2 psychological 
event, and a distinct process of a higher oder, these are, 
m fact, the nerveexctation, the sense-perceplioa and 
consequent apperception. The common sense also achievet 
a synthesis of all the elements 

In the days of Thomas Aqemas it was already obvious 
‘that the weak point m the constructive psychology of the 
‘age wap the relation between the senses and the other fune- 
tiaasof thesoul Thomas made bold attack on the problem, 
‘but only succeeded in giving s description of possible stages 
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im the tranction from “outer to inner" The materia 
thange (physical and physolopeal chon of the object) 
fe followed. by. a spantaal change [fmt point) 
‘occ i called the species sense, Ts an mer change 
Cordwated with the secseumpresion and. constutng 
the suguifeance for conseipusnets of What is fexteraaly 
considered) an. topremon Tins was eo mace Gan © 
epotuction of Ausotte’s foram chou! uapresnen 
(Vorome) and quatative change (towns), and tay be 
egaded at orginally an unobyecionable ey of describing 
Ue feness of some contents of the mind. Bot. the 
daxunction thus made between species omprese ston) 
and specce exprena (eacton an soneequent sppretenon} 
ws sted ora mo & ste erent eee 
we mat 10 ow cued that 
the dual fanctoo here decnbed was am actus) meeting 
and fumon of "mages 
"ihe cholastie reluse to sdeatdy mind and matier. 
Se Thomas rejects all forme of materaiam, mceding he 
Tishatiag news of the soul as anang from the amxtute OF 
urmeny of olaments mr the body linpedacea, ‘Caley 
ie ares thatthe intellect aot otra of eentawon TR 
rahont pemeple ws therefore i no sae part of the physic 
reams though soul and body when vnied fort the steal 
fruman organs On this baxs we can expect 0 devlop- 
teat of the piysologial view of the vents, that Wat & 
tisk (or whch Thomas, was not equipped by nature ot 
tetsung ‘On the other hand, havang emphasized the 
Sierence between sind and tates, he frets the proces 
of setsaton, imagination and. thodght. wath connderabie 
feotenese in the maim Arstotle ve feprodaced the outet 
Sense are described, then the inner seaes, namely, the 
Comiton septe emory,snstinetve vlvaion( axtomatne) 
and saguaton, AL thie pont there is a change ta the 
nature of rental processes | the tramstion from rages to 
Concepts is a trantion from the sphere of sense to the 
sphere of inelect The Gualum of the system obtrudes 
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Itself at this point There can be xo sensation qithout an 
object ; also, there can be no thought without content ; 
‘but how the sensuous forms become contents of thought 
we are nowhere told Scholastic condemns by antic 
‘pation the docteine of empincire, ascerting that cense never 
‘becomes atellect, it looks forward to the doctrine of Kant 
jn Ws twofold asterton that sensation without antellect 19 
never universal, and intellect an actinty wholly distinct 
from sensation,” St Thomas 1s sustaned, sn the last resor 
by bie farth, the problem ss to be regarded as a mystery, 
‘and the power of God a8 Ceeator of all thungs ean be the 
only explanation of the ulismate uouly This belel accounts 
{or several bold assertions Soul 1s said to be united tmme> 
dutely to body, there are no intermediaries, such an 
the shurtus phywcus The intellect 2s declared to’ have the 
power of reaching, throvgh a process of abstraction, the 
essence of objects, which st then wnrversali2es. a view which, 
clearly araphes that rntellect and inteligible essences are 
cerented for each other by God 

‘A complete account of Thomas's views could only be 
oven at the cost of repeating most of what has been already 
ascribed to Albert. The reader 1s asked to remember 
that has gone before and to reflect for 2 moment on what 
18 to be developed later We have here alseady the cleft 
between mind and matter which Descartes sill be found 
developing later, we have, too, the Cettessan principle of 
‘union through God, and, at the same time, there 18 more 
(han one suggestion of that later Anttotebamsm which 
Kant eo ingeniously elaborated These points wall be seen 
arising as we follow out the later views of cognition Here 
‘we shall diverge mto some less recondhte topics and dscuss 
a few subjects 1 which the meduevalsts showed another 
nude of thesr manfold actreties 























§ 5. Among the subjects discussed by medieval writers 
‘Love always occupies a pramunent place, In formal exposf= 
‘hone it takes an important pomtion an the generic term for 
4 cass of exctions at comes under discussion at other 
tines on account of sts peculiar position as the Link between 
‘man and God. This latter phase is the one we now propose 
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‘0 consider, fort 1 to several interesting problems The 
medieval thnkers did not fal to notice that love of God is 
tuvally considered distinct from selflove; but ( is more 
easy 0 accept the éisbnetion than to jusbfy it The ime 
portance of the diecaason i due to the fact that 1 deala 
‘wth a very lage problem, saniely whether there are dis- 
funchovs in emotions corresponding 10 detiactons m the 
‘objects of emotions As God s transcendent, st was tacitly 
assumed that the love of God transcends human passions 
im other words, love which has a transcendent Object it 
ot self pathologeal Here, then, we find the Kantian 
disunction’ of patholepics] and) non-pathologieal affections 
formulated and dxcussed.. The subject brstied wath ports 
en which it was possible to quote personal expenences and 
50, mdiectly, provide data for psychologic doctrines 

‘The problem was mest clearly seen in the thirteenth 
century, but the drstinetions. came trom earher sources 
‘Augustine opposed cadas to expidsus, fllowing the Stole 
method of classification which seperated night from wrong 
emotions as though Uhey were dilicent sm nature ay well 

‘object For Augustine eaves is amor rectus eupudis 
wamor curves Thos mew tended to produce « dualism and 
favoured the view that love of God was the g/t of grace, 
holly distinct from natural king Agermst ths vew at 
‘was posible to quote Arssote’s saying that sentiments of 
love which refer to another have come from those which 
refer to oneself! On this bast aflectons spring from one 
Source. the natural ecdencies of the creature; and 
the Atistotehans were dnven to reconale ths vnth the 
expenenee of selb-aggation as described by the mystics. 

‘The Anstotehan poston bas been called the physical 
‘et naturahatc doctrine» in distinction from the eestaic 
View, which amples a transcendence of one's natural self 
tm and through the love of another 

The ecstatic view may be taken first; st ws the more 
sainple doctrine and came sarber Its cardinal pomts 
that fove umphes an abject ether than oneself, that, a8 & 
consequence, union with the object of love 35 abandonment 
of the silt, sel-annibilation. Ths view 1s not capable of 

* Boa 3 4 1m Ronit, quad sem, 
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systematic development , it can be expressed only in the 
language of immediate expenence, and x found chiefly 
in sermons, exhortahons and medttahons The Songs of 
Solomon fumished 2 type of self-expression upon which the 
cecctatic wniters meditated and commented Love, for them, 
is ireesisuble : st annibuatec all other powers, overcoming 
reason sspecally , vis a lenguor and weakness, and coms 
parable with death by reason of the wounds 1 indicts 
‘Tho language betrays the character of the emotions, algni- 
Gcantly mm harmony wth the theme of the Centicles , the 
‘cautemporary who sawia the work of Wilham of St Thierry = 
the antithess of Ovid's Ars Amare doubtless had good 
reason for the association of Ins adeas 

‘The bass of the ecstatic doctrine of Love 1s the iden 
of an isolated personality The individual 1s regarded as 
external to God and requiring t0 go out of luméelf in order 
to be wholly with God Thus was not a new idea, Dut its 
revival marks a new infivence m the spurtiw environment 
ff the waters The secluded Ife of monastery and convent 
fostered an inner dence of selfabandonment to counteract 
the conciousness of molatron The true expression of thit 
temper of mind is found tn the lives of the emnts the 
‘Seat preachers are only the more articulate members of 
4 community whach eludes all who, for various reasons, 
hhave developed the spiritual hfe {in ths marrow sense). 
fend their utterances mest be supplemented from the whole 
terature of confessions The vague genetalizations which 
‘assume that extemal conditions account for all experiences 
eannot be auslamed , a1 rational (0 tak asf the existence 
‘of monasteries could preduce types of md , only the meagre- 
ness of the matenal could account fer such a theory when 
story shows that sumer types ext at all mes and that 
the oppostte temper often developed under sdertacal condt- 
tuons But if the accidents of place and tume da net explat 
‘mental types, 2 large concession must be miade (© environ- 
‘ment 1n another sense, t0 the atmosphere of each age and 
to the ideas which are imparted by one generation to another. 
Dealing with the spunt of the ages broadly, we may zecoguize 

SToeghuctibcrtary dana og, See Dems (0) 
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that a tendency to believe strongly in God, in supernatural 
agencies generally, and 1m spurts of the air or the earth, 
‘wil be mare developed at ope fume thaa another, 30d. #0 
far, we may find im the easly Middle Ages some reasons 
forthe emergence of mental types whuch, if pet umuque, are 
‘very exceptional The Ives belong to thus penod, but the 
study of them from a prychologeeal standpoint belongs (6 
a later period and must be considered when we came to 
that par of our history Meanvtale, 30 (ar as theory is 
concerned, the trend the other way the eestabe mode 
of thought evolves no theory, while the physial doctrine 
Df love passes over that type of experience and treats the 
(question dialeencaly. 

“The pouat at sexes, Do we un loving God love ourselves, 
or something sot ourselves? St Thomas deals with the 
qquostion squarely, and, of course, sbilflly He adopts 
the position that fove 1s always love of oneself, he asks, 
1m so many words, the question, Does the crested «pint 
acutally love Ged more than rself> The answer is that 
tt does, but dhe anweer is quiifed by an analysis of the 
erm” 1t18 tobe assumed that by God is meant the Supreme 
Good , toward that Good all created thicgs tend by nature 
and only diverge through depravity, wvch #6 19 itself un- 
natoral This pomnt was as old as. Plato, and Thomas 1 
well aware that it exanot be merely quoted , at must be 
explained i 1s o be an eflectve weapon The explanation 
ts subtle The object of love is really one with that whch 
loves, an that sense the creature always loves itself but 
tenet night towolate ether the wel as 3 separate ndivadual 
or the object as a separate thang , tis the whole self that 
1s loved, and the true abject of love is the countespart of 
the whole seit 

‘In spite of its apparent formalism this w a penetrating 
celteasm of ordinary Views on ihe subject The problem 
of disinterested sentiments anses from the persistent tendency 
to thiak ofthe object ax something distnct trom the subject, 
20 that love amples the negation and not the fulSlment 
of the self. Thomas sees that this ss 2 fallacy due to the 
fact that such theones negiect the idea of the larger elf 

‘Monee Rae "TD drank ease de Nase lo” 
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which continoaliy presents itself as the object of desires, 
In spite of his naturallsuc basis, Thomas does not give UP 
‘the idealisuc element which seemed to be pecular to the 
ecstatic doctrines Expressed in Inter termunology, his 
‘vow amounts to the assertion that natural emotins, rected 
am sel-love, take on the character of the object m whack the 
andividval realizes that self, Whether st an external 
fotject, such as the perticolar thiogs that are desired oF 
a larger whole, such as the race, or that most compre- 
hensive totaly, Ged—an all cases abike the lover and the 
loved aze a unity, and to Jove the object more than onetell 
1s only to prefer the whole to ihe part 

‘Thomas was langely concerned with the Avutotelad 
‘ew of fiendshup, and this source leads him to couvert his 
eatin into a doctrine of vocal psychology The love 
fof God ms distinct from egoitic feeling because it 5 fehing 
for that which 1s more than self, st 1s, m fact, 9 feshng 
for the sohdanty of Ide Th some sense ab created things 
Ihave this feehng , the anvna) that fosters and protects sts 
‘young acts through a feeling that 25 not egorstie , but ammat 
‘are not conscious of the difference betwero whole and past, 
they subserve the greater cause of their race without defining 
to themselves this devotion men realtee the distmetion, 
and therefore seam to be selisacribecog when they Ve 
up an ammediate for a greater good But ths 1s really an 
illusion ; the whole transcends the part qualitatively, not 
quantstauvely the hand that stuelds the eye from a blow 
suffers for nsf, not for the eye , a8 the organoom transcends 
cach port, so God transcends each mévvidual, not as another 
junit But as the ground of all beng To love God, therefore, 
in to love oneself, but st 1s not egosm. 

St Thomas understands the nature of society in ite 
poychological bearing This 1 not to be wondered at, 
Seeing that he followed so great 2 leader as Anstotle It 
1s, however, worth notice that the schelastic teacher clearly 
restates that idea of natural unity which later wnters failed 
‘0 grasp, 50 that it reappeared 282 discovery is the eighteenth 
century. The love of God 1 the begining and the end 
of corte ; for God ls the totality of which we are parts. 
‘But the other parts incinde our fellow-men, and sn desiring 
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‘the true good we desire also their good : 0 that benevolence 
‘and not egoism is the real. the natoral character of man. 
In this way Thomas restates the Greek view that there 1s 
@ fundamental sense of kanship, but the restatement bas 
42 visous tendency to make this’ ¢ Kinship of thought and 
Purpose—in other words, to make st an intellectual affair. 
‘Thus is undoubtedly an error, whule the sntelleetual life 
fof man 15 n0 less social x» character than fus feelings, 215 
exactly in the mteliectual sphere that the consciousness 
of antagonism arises Thomas does not avord this by 
merely relegating the unscciel types to the category of 
the depraved 





CHAPTER 1¥ 


FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH 
‘CENTURY. 


§ x Tue tharteenth century appears at frst sight to have 
been dommated entirely by Uaéitionalism The contem- 
Poraries of Thomas Aquinas lived in the shadow of the 
GreAt monument which be reared, and may be excused for 
having felt thet the last stoae had now been added to 
‘the temple of Knowledge Yet, on closer inspection, the 
tystem of the Dominicans 1 seen to be the expression of 
‘thought mn one only of te poesible directions {te perfection, 
‘an thought and expression marks ws matoeity, but matunty, 
of this kind mevtably accompanied by a low of vitality, 
land 10 proportion as xt becomes ap object of veneration 1 
‘ceases 10 be a power making for progress Whale there 16 
othing mm the succeeding two centuries which ean rival 
the orsiveness of the work Gene by Albert and Thomat 
there s muuch that dsservee to be noticed sf we wisk to under: 
stand the steps by which the medieval gave way to the 
modern spint Though systems may be finite and complete, 
the Ife of thought out of which they spring continues un- 
Intereaptedly ts everlasting process, and Runkind, pRIsing, 
toa new state imperceptibly, finds after 2 tome that it has 
reached a poiut at which reflective thought demands new 
formole The histonsn must not negicet the tendencies 
which occupy such intervals Without pretending that 
any striking contributions were made during these centuries 
toa science of the mind, we ehall indicate the character of 
the mata tendencies and note the smportant Sgurer which 
{ll the mterval from 2275 to 1300 4B 

Dung the frst three-quarters of the thirieenth century 
scholarshnp was estimated more highly than ongmalty 
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‘The work of satecpreting Avttetle absorbed the energies 
of the great wnters, and for 2 time ittle or no attention 
‘vas paid to nature Here was a Saw which gave an oppar- 
fomty for both eneiasm and reconstruction The mes 
were not favourable to either procedure, but efirls were 
made in both directions The problems of mind and of 
matter could be regatded as problems of nature, and an 
oppoation to tradinenakem naturally prescats sacl ay en 
appeal to the two great sources of knowledge, expenence 
and expenment From ths pomt of view mystiosm and 
natutal science may be regarded 4» aspecte of one tendency, 
{or mysticism is based on the idea of experience, and science 
on the idea of experiment —Mysticum 1 represented in 
vanous degrees by Bouaventera, Gerson and. Eckhart 
Roger Bacoo and Wilelo are most prominent mn the sphere 
‘of sexence wine Duns Scotus, Ockham and olners represent 
the development of thought an moore stnetly theological 
wsecles 

‘The function of mystewm in the mediaval period can. 
oaly be understood by reference to the dominant mteliec- 
fwahim The prevaleace of Anutotsbiantam tended 10 
exclude from academic exposivons any reel analyns of the 
Affective states In relation to the dogmatic theology of 
‘the later Middle Ages, mystcssin appears as a more of less 
arregalar offshoot , st alles rtaalf Yo aystematic thought, 
but always with ‘an inchnatien to emphasize empects of 
Ife which the systematic Unnkers treated ghtly. In 
the thirteenth century there was already a lime of demarce- 
ation between Teaming and piety, and the pietstt or 
aystics were strong enough (o express thea sews adequately 
In this class of work we find some valuable attempts at an 
antrospective study of the soul and the frst beginnings 
of a deeper payehdlogy of emotens, principally Febgious 
motions At first thie 1s hopelessly confused in method 
The wnters beg without properly understanding that in 
“iscussing such & topte as the love of God they must eonnder 
‘the emotional state and not its abject The theological 
Dent of the wnter often obscures the real value of hus 
mltospective analysis, becease has language makes No proper 
/stinction between the paychological clement of feshing and 
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‘uch otber questions as the daty of cultivating the feeling. 
Org ta this want of clearares a lange part of the work 
done is relevant to psychology and can only be treated 
lby drastic expargation. 


42 In 1253 John of Rochelle resigned bis char in 
or titti fe tate ee ® 
Epc hapa te 
Sa eee eee 
Sa ect mg pion 
could be found to carry on bas work until finally John Fidanza 
pagent pr tial 
San eteey aemeee 
Sea seas 
fot tae alee 
‘& society whose traditions were primanly those of prayer 
ees ees oe ae ae 
later aa Doctor Seraphicus, and his spint was betore all 
so : 
seen eer ere 
‘The infiuence of the schools cam eauily be detected Bonar 
ventura was fully equipped with the learning of his day, 
‘but there ts clearly another factor at work am the shaping 
Giimisoed men umaes rast 
Seg oie 
ps Seer orto 
Srdntg a nae rato bem 
ee ee 
ae rar a 
ee 
hee ae 
ee ee as 
moet ata 

Pa 
seman ghee aaa 
er eer 
‘the work of Hogh of St. Victor, and may be regarded as 3 
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faithful follower of thet Acgustinin tren@. Here we meet 
again the Fiecrarvum meus ad Devon with re various ateges 
tind divisions Here, too, we God the view that theology 
{s practical rather (ban theorebeca!, to which the necessary 
complement fe the high valuation of the will, Bonaventura 
begins ina teraperate way the movement toward voluntensm 
Bonaventara’s work remained a perastent factor in 
he thought of the thirteenth and fourteenth centunes, 
In the main it was no moce then a revised Avgustiism 
which gradually tended to reproduce the mun ports of 
the Neoplatonic teaching A centuey later than Bonaven~ 
‘ture, Gerson (6365-1429) vigorously supported the mystical 
octeines of this acheol and geve new strength to the old 
‘Neoplatonic view of the snner light in the meantime the 
German school of theologians had begsa fvomn Eckhart with 
a strong relgious movement that was destined to alect 
the current of speculative thought sn many diferent ways 
“Historical research has shown the importazce of this some- 
what crude expremion of feeog not only an the rehgious 
Ie of Germany but also at that philosophic development 
which begins more formally from Lerbuz Eckhart's 
riysticsm had Tess of the scholase afinutcs that bound 
Bonaventura to his conterpocanes Though less refined 
tnd accurate, t was far more forcible sn us expression of 
the idea of personality as constituted by wil and feeling, 
while 1s language was free from tradktronal assocutions 
‘The inheritance of thought 1s inevitably also an snber 
tanep of wards It would be dificuft to estimate the amount 
of inflognce which exerted by a welldefned system of 
terms, but there ean be 20 doubt that Eckhart gained 
conaderable freedom by using the German language Hit 
‘thought stil ran an the yeell-vora channels of tradition 
the Victorines influenced his outlook ; his ides of an ultsmate 
unity of thought and will ma supteme atate of love was 
nether wholly new nor wholly unigue at the time Yet 
to Eckhart belongs the credit of givng the traditions a 
new vilue The word Gewuih may be said to mean what 
Plato meant by Gyufe: st is bandly distinguishable from 
the Neoplatocte mvrasr, the inmost point of self-conscious 
nity at absorbs the fection of the spark, senilla mantis, 
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which had become the Keyword of mystic, Yet it 
flues exact equaton with any of these terms end creates 
Ms own atmosphere, remaining 2s ebwious and yet a3 
Indefoable as the term ™ personatity ~ 

‘We may agree, then, with Sicbock, that Eckhart marks 
4 distinct moversent from the scholastic doctrine of faculties, 
toward a more adequate view of feching It would be 
Tarardous to ascnbe to Eckhart any definite conception of 
that doctrine of feekag wBich te sescoted with the cames 
of Tetens and Kant It i true that be uses very freely the 
fnalogees of sense and dwells on the affaty between religious 
exaltation and sensuovs coyoyment Bot such phrases 
as the biblcat exhortation to "taste and see that the Tord 
1 goot” were enough to account for this, and what ts 
specifically Inckmag m Eckhart 28 any adequate treatment 
fof such psyehologice) truths ws moght be deduced from 
these spontaneous utterances The dommant. tendency 
towards: unenical emotionalism which was the popular 
side of Eekhact’s teaching becomes more marked 1m his 
Suooessors, Tasler and Suso, and an his contemporary, 
Richard Rolle of Hampole 

‘11s not the business of the historian to offer psychological 
analyses of the meatal states which may be supposed to 
have prompted an individual's expressiogs ut theories For 
‘this reason we shall not analyse. or reproduce the modem 
attempts to analyse, the mystic temperament, Mablda 
of Magdeburg and Theodenc of Fretburg were predecessors 
of Eckhart, a8 Richard Rolle was hus successor, and all 
these are smpoctant a¢ examples of the mystical temper 
‘ment but they arc subjects for, rather than authors of, 
paycholoncal theory One document, however, seems t0 
throw so much bght on the meaning of the mystical term 
“spark” that itis excusable to quote here In the 
Lsfe of Catherine of Suena, 2 mystic of the hiteenth century, 
wwe find a descroption of maer experience which fas been 
ated thus "The exthest, and up to the end the most 
marked and general, of all such unusual impressions 
appears to have been one connected with the seme of 
‘touch—thet feebng of mostly interior, but later also of 
exterior, wasmtb, indeed often of matense best and burning, 
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which comes to her, the frst as though sunshine were bathing 
her unthin or without, the second sometimes as though a 
great fire ware enveloping her, 2nd sometimes as though a 
living flame were piercing her wrtun When specrally 
‘eeen and concentrated, and accompamed by some piercing 
psycho-spiritual perception, they appear under the terms 
‘of ‘arrow,’ ‘wound ". and the perception itself bears then the 
ame of ray or spark (of divine love) "Whether ths cond 

‘uon 3 to be called 2 religious emovon or a phase of hystena 
does not now concernus” As the fact of hallucination pre 
cedes the analysie of tts causes and nature, to the fact of 
such “ paycho-spantual " states must first be desenbed and 
recorded m order to become objects of later explanations 
Catherine's power of antrospection seems to have been 
unusual and her evidence proportionately valurble Simi 
larly, Cathenne testes frequently that relgiows emotions 
Gave nse to experiences of laste and smell" Having on 
‘one occasion received the Hoy Communion, so much odour 
and sweetness came to her that she seemed tobe in Paradise ”* 
ere the terms are not metaphorical the smell and th 
taste were actual sensations and the record of the 
erence makes ratellgible the way an which other, perhaps 
pattly metaphonecal, expressions acquired therr significance 
tor the devout 

















$4 The oppostion to ntellectuasin which distinguished 
Bonaventura ind Eckhart appects also in the work of 
Dians Seotus and Wiliam of Ockham Both of these great 
schoolmen were Batch by bith, thoagh. 1n accordance 
with the habie of the tames, ther’ edueation was Cath, 
New currents of thought ware beginning to ran m the English 
Universiues Roger Bacon was drewmng_atieation to the 
‘ody of nature and the matural soences, completing 12 this 
vay the work of men hike Gronetesie Orford was opposed 
to the Thomssie doctrine, an sts atitude helped to inspire 
Dons Scotus with 2 spint of cntical antegonism torard 
the great Dominican The centre of academe thought 
‘as sill sm theology, but many divergent interests began 
3 this time to enlarge the news of ts exponents Scotus 
1 Bae Fs Kap Th Maclin of Rake, 8 
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reached Pans i 1304 Eleven yeare betore (2293) Henry 
of Ghent bad died eter seventeen years of vigorous and 
ceriginal wot, “The intivence of thes teacher 05a nk betweea 
‘the days of Thomas Aquusas and of Duns Scotus ought 
aot to be overlooked. Iz the maim 2 follower of Augustine, 
Henry tended to emphasize the smporience of the wil 
and may be counted among the voluniansts, Henry 
ls rased some acute questions about specier, ealinng that 
Knowledge cf God and the self could sot be mediated by 
representative images The doctnve of species had degenet 
ited into a theory of images imported from without 320 
the semorium In oppoung ths error Henry was caly 
remstating the orginal doctrine, according to which the 
species 8 Bot & passively received image of the object but 
4 determination of the sensuous activity Here we Gnd 
Abready begun that struggle over che theory of perception. 
which lasted through the seventeesth and eqghteenth 
senturies Though Henry made some advance in developing 
the activist of the Augustimans, ke was unable to explan 
the higher mental actrvues without a superduous doctn 
of iursnation 

‘The Scotst postion ws the most complete form of the 
voluntansie doctrine Duns Scotus etruck at the root of 
the whole matter by declanng that the end of all exwtence 
18 nol the speculative Knowledge of God, Dut the personal 
satisfaction which constitutes unity with God Faith, then, 
1 not an intellectual but a moral state, 1 the posses: 
sion of a deste which, consciously of anconsciovaly, moves 
men toward a natural good Thus desre a the moving force 
at thelevel of sensation , as wilt reappears (o be the mobe 
force in the sphere of Teaton As desire grows into. will, 
fo all expetence grows from part to whole But xf there 
1s any real progress in this moverent, the end differs from 
the beginning. the whole is subsequent to, not co-esistent 
with, the patis. If the soul 1s know wnmedustely, at is 
‘knowin in and by tell atelier This Dune Scotus denies 
‘we know ourselves medhataly—the sout = not the only cause 
of kmowiedge expenence is made by us, for this making 
objects are needed , the soul co-operates with the objective 
enasterca 9 uildsog up experience. 
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Here the idea of growth and development is vigorously 
put forward The consequences are alse seen in part The 
Process af constructing experience begins from the “clean 
slate," and 1s explained im the terme of Aristotle with the 
‘addition of that voluataristic clement in Stoicem, the doctrine 
of ascent ! At frst man has only confused knowledge 
of the self, we cannot teli at any one tume what will emerge 
from the depths of consciousness behef does not require 
that we should know, but caly that we act Yet ths em: 
pineal view docs not serve Scotus to the end, some thing 
the soul attains which ate not given by objects, certain 
immediate truths which are presented to us by ths theory 
without explanation The resalt w agaln a compromise 
between pure empincism and a doctrine of the active 
snteleet 

‘The treatment of the will as bass of aght acton 1s more, 
satisfactory Scotus makes a genvine attempt to enplaa 
the actual relation between knowledge and purpose Th 
engnittve part comes frst, we have the iden before we 
comevauly use 1€ a5 means (oan end But there are two 
Kinds of thinking (copeane) , first thoughts are_merel 
events, the appearance in the soul of ideas, among wh 
fone Us clearer than the others This 1 the maternal upon 
which Ohe will acts, us function 18 to Fetarm the mndstinct 
thoughts, directing stself to them and controlling their 
relations to the central power of thought 

"At ths point Scotus seems to have attained a rather 
strilong view of the problems which now occupy paychologasts 
1 the sphere of attention and apperception Me ws so far 
from regarding knowledge a5 the determining cawse of wall 
that he speaks of an eniclecio « celunlate smperata, not, of 
course, the prima copulate, byt that which Scotus calls 
seeunda Beneath (hese thoughts which the will makes 
clear there may be many sndastinct or ancompletely 
actuahzed thoughts the wall turns to these and exerts 
self to raise one of them to clearness Conversely, with 
the cessation of the act of will, the sdea tends to lapse from 
detiociness 

‘Whale this is 2 logical and perhaps snemtable outcome 
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ofa consistent volantarism. it has some claim to be considered 
fangwal. The method of expounon adopted by Scotus 
makes the pomnt stil more interesting for the historian, 
since it appears to anborpate m pnncrple the later ideas 
‘fa fringe of consciousness Scotus remarks that m the 
field of sion there one port of distinct vision and 
many mdistinct elements be adds that if this 13 possble 
Inv seasatin it much more possible mn the sphere of mtelleet. 
Malang aliowance for some obscurity, we can hardly refuse 
‘to adm that Scotus here intends to make the content of 
the mind cquivalest to 8 confused impression produced 
by the object and a clear perception determined by the 
active exerase of alteabon 

‘William of Ockbam (1300-1347) was a force 1m hos da 
but his infuence on paychelogy was indirect His nomi: 
fstie pomtion (perhaps more correctly described. ts cone 
ceptualisen) was essentvlly a ple fur uamphficatxon Ockham 
represents the final outcome of the movement that began 
‘with John of Salisbury. a sane and bread conception of the 
immnd tree from cloudy metaphysics Oekhan's MMe. wal 
spent an age f ferment The great objective uve 

murch and State, were dissolving into a multitude of part 
colar exstences, and Ockham af a poltical Oveorist entered 
into the spint of an age that was beginning 10 feel the cons 
crete value of particolarism and individualism Ockham's 
sdeas were embodied im hs fogical wntings, he seems to 
have taken Atle snterest 1m the peychology whch might 
have supported is logie, and contented himself with 
ejecting. species and asserting that the source of all 
turiversals was to be found in the mind's power of 
abstraction 

















44 Stebeck has rescued from obscunty a pupl of 
‘Ockham— Joba Bundan, who became rector of the University 
of Paris m 1328. Bondan 1s best known for his ducuenon 
of freedom, a new but madequate analysis of the confict 
of emotions Here we are more concerned with a wider 
question, that wiuch Stebeck calls the “ peycue mechanics ” 
of Buridan. 

In full conformity with the spint of Ockham, Buridan 
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emphasized the essential unity of the mental functions and 
‘the superiiuous character of the earher bsts of facoltes, 
Prenously the " parts” of the soul were quoted as compris- 
‘ing the fve senses, the common sense, and then the virtes 
prantastca, coguatioa, and menéraiea Burden redisees 
‘he frst two to-one, the cogmtive power . with this he retains 
memory, which may be sensoeas 25 well as mitelectval, for 
he grants dus power to ammals But mtellectual memory 
48 not desinct from cognitien, for xt 1s sumply a form of 
knowmg which involves e tume-rlement Thus memory 16 
made one with the vis eograteitig, which snchudes also the 
magmation Retention and tecollectyon are dectared to 
be identical m nature there 1s not ane faculty for preserving, 
tdeas and another for reproducing them, but power (0 
recall ideas 1s dependent on the act of thanking, which 25, 
ay at were, added on to the acquution of ideas by the 
dividual and rakes connections that factate recall 
Sieheck | further shows how Buridan discussed the ques 
non of the “span of consciousness” We may perceive 
@istinct things with distinet senses, but are the object 
all equally clear? Every percept has a pluraity of parts 
Dut we do not actually perceive all the parts we perceive 
them as a tolality (as a weiter would now say, a schematic 
whole) When the ohject 1s small we percerve the whole 
rather than the parts , but ft 5 large we perceive the parts 
Detter What we perceive as in fact regulated by the Will, 
thats to say Attention—a repetition probably of the pomnt 
‘made by Duns Scotus fep p 2¢) In consequence, there 1s 
a sng and falling af ideas as they become relatsvely clear 
fo obscure, a process which Siebeck regards as similar 
to the Herbartan dyzamecs of the mind 
Bundan forther notes that there.san element of relativity 
4m perception grey near black appears brighter, while 
next to white it appears darker mn fact, there 28 no absolute 
value in colour {* certus gradus colors") In this sphere 
there sa. distinet suggestion of tater idexs when Buridan 
says that a small change 18 not immediately notieed * but he 
{AE eve oot buen able 1 nt Bandas wo, [ve sabe Jr theme 


thinip on Sabest, Bray tr Excuberpeinoa dr souen Poche, 
mens Tere ps 
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attempts no measure of the merements reqsired and may be 
siraply repeating ideus found im Alhazes (op p53) Tn 
ths dueusuoa of pleasure and pun Buridan employs bos 
ides. of mechanical interaction and pornls ost that the 
Increaseofalechnguvolvee a Gecraszin the ntersty of other 
eelgs The soul snves co maintain the pleasant and reject 
the ompleasant ts forces are therefore divided when both 
ate present, a state of mixed feling whuch Bunda admits 

‘There w am old story that Baridan suid an ass standing 
between two equally aitracuve bundles of hay would be 
unable to move toward ether and would starve where it 
‘ood hs ts now regarded a5 epocrypha, but 1 hXe 
other stories 10 being gon enonigh 1a be true st serves 
to show bow clearly the mecharcal primerples must have 
appeared to be the essence of Buridan’s teaching 

For the sake of completeness two other writers should 
be mamed here Peter d'Ailly (x350-2425) was Chancellor 
of the University of Par in 1389 and became a cardinal 
He wrote a book De Amma sich helped to spread the 
(eaching of Ociduum the diflerences were essential 
‘ne parnt has some hnstoneal soterest Ockham's doctrine 
created some problems in the sphere of allusions AS th 
hommalist td emphaws on the senses, was Decessary 
for him (0 explaia bow thete could be given sensation of 
‘hat which id not exaat, the “nynceal” litsion Ockham 
threw the burden on reason the sensos present whal ts, 
and the understanding rausterprets the data! a man 
travels in a boat the trees on the nver's bank appeat te 
snove really Gay have no motion Ockham wat compelled 
tosay the opinion that the trees move s duo to our judgment 
Jn that case the judgment 1s based on the given sensations 
Dut the sensations are suid to lack the very element which 
could give ree to any such open Daily saw this diti- 
fully, and also saw that tt could only be overcome by exteod- 
ing the sphere of the senses He suggests that any gwen 
sense-datum fs compbeated by the previous habt of the 
mind we seem (o wee the trees mowang because the experi 
ence, which consists im the reception of the species, usually 
tah expenence of movang things, nor af bang moved 
past things | Ths undicates « very shrewd ansight mito the 
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nature of sensation and an adequate idea of the extent 
to which sensations are cot ample The pomt was treated 
logcally by Ockham <'ally rightly tres to solve the 
problem as a prychological problem, bat really treats it 
Gialecucally "Ie is sigmfcant (eg) that he did ot inquze 
nto the behaviour of the eyes and the possbiity of their 
motion Sumlasly we find in the question of colour mixture 
dan instructive example of the way Use age discovered and 
Aucussed the finer peunts af experence On the hypothesis 
that" visble species ” emanate from objects, a black surface 
under a white surlace must send out spenes of opposte 
quahties, without permittiag the opinion that they occupy 
Wo places As Kt as contrary to the nature of the soul 
to thnk that a thng has opposite qualities 1m Ube same part, 
the tesultant perception wil be the mean quality (grey ?) 
So he says, "Ss supra mgrum poaatur album, nec sppavet 
album nec mgrum sed foscum” (De Am vm 9) Whether 
this 16 a resultant sensation or an "* anconseimns inference 
snot actually made clear Ue term “ sensyous judgment 
‘tm, however, not much more obscure than " 
anference | 

‘The other wniter here ta be named 1s Gabriel B 
fone 18 agreed that he discovered nothing, but 
he e\eveised unusual anfivence He produced a manual 
ff Ockbam's teaching which was probably m constant use 
even m the seventeenth century Brel lived till 1495, and his 
fame 1 assecuted wth the begnmng of the Tubmgen 
University The royal deeres of 1473 ejected Ockham's 
disciples from Parm, and those who were of that persuagon 
found occupation elsewhere Biel, af not exactly’ the last 
of the seholastics,” was one of the last. His Collecionum 
<2 Occamo (Tubingen, £522) 1s the well-worn textbook which 
the student will continge to use and pass on whea Descartes 
hnac ceased to speak and even Hume has left his last question, 
unanswered. To the modecn reater Biel »s a mame made 
famihar by constant recurrence m the works of another 
great eprtomsst, Sur Wilham Hamilton 

































$5. The years that divided Akeuin {rom Thomas Aquinas 
lhe across the page of European history Ike sunlight betwaen 
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shadows. So far were these ages com being “ dank” that 
‘hey seem rather to have been the glorious age that dovided 
ttwo eras of darkness, ons m the sith and seventh centures, 
Ge other 1 the foureeath and Sfteenth Belore Europe 
plunged into that second epoch of anarchy and confusion, 
the thirteenth century based out x2 last tnumph of achiever 
mente From the begianing of those 6ve centuries cram. 
stances gave 0 unique character to the progress made, and 
Iistory has tended to accentuate that character by speaking 
of orthodoxy and heresy. theclegy and ceclesastciem 38 
though they were syscoyns for medumval hie ‘Tha Church 
wwas indeed predoruinant, bot its rule was cathobe and at 
[rotectet al manner of men ayaunst ss one enemy, te World 
Kot theetogy alone but all branches of learoing mere its 
‘onceen, and not least the scientife branch Yet the dechne 
fof thie catholic aptit wat rapnd the Inguimtion was fore- 
Shadowed in the rteenth centary whon Roger Bacon, 
the mearnation of the lnghest development of as century, 
spent bis last years in praca 

‘Roger Bacon was got the begiauing of the scentuic 
movement he could buter be desrbed as ts last represen- 
tative Born in the fest quarter of the thirteenth century 
(¢ 3218), Bacon went from Oxford to Pars about 1240, 
bis principal works were wntten about 2466, and from 1378 
tlt Bis death in 1252 (7) he was shut off from the world a 
fusposon The effactve part of Bacon's fe belongs therefore 
to the years between 1235 and r2bs The development of 
European hterature had begun to include a scienthe. line 
ol thoughe wth Adeard of Bath (p 92), who translated 
Buchd into Lat, and the school of translators established 
by Rayaiond, Archbahop of Toledo, contnbuted some 
valuable raateral Among the contemmporanes of Roger 
Bacon, Albertus Magnus was honoured at a master of the 
sciences, Wiliam of Moerbeke encouraged scientific esearch 
without! much actual knowledge, and Groseteste Was 
talogaed by Bacon himself m the expressive phrase “he 
Knew the sciences” "Nor should. Jobn Peckham be for- 
gotten, 2 pupil of Bonavestare, 3 ceacher at Paris and 
Gxfocd, and at ts death in 1279 Archbusbop of Canterbury 
among bis works were treatises Ds Persprcisa and 
Tracaius Sphere, 
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A general history of the sciences would have to 50 
further aSeld in this wonderful century and record many 
important dcovenes For the peycholopst there 1 not 
moveh of primary mportance When attention was directed, 
to experience rather than expenment there was at least the 
possibuhty of subtle mtrospective work, when expersnent 
was emphasved the situation was more novel, ideas were 
less mature, and the very potion of applying expenment 
to the menial processes was not so much as entertained, 
‘The most important of the results are actueved with no 
consciousness of their ultumate signsScance, and foundations 
are laud upon which no one thinks 1€ necessary to build, 
Ta a sense it 1s true to say with Windelband that “the 
Arunfal development of empmnersm during this period was 
‘only in the bine of prychology,”" but to manta that truth 
AC is necessary (0 lake empiricism as covernng such widely 
different attitudes as those of Henry of Ghent (p 128) 
and Roger Bacon Some distscuon 1s bere required, and 
1 wll be convement to consider as seperate questions the 
specul stientiic movement and the general influence of 











Bacon's experrmentalsm 
‘Amoog the special scences only one was at this thee 
closely related to paychology,, namely optics. and in this 





‘we have to deal ony with the transmusson of eavier achieve- 
monte The recogaized authonty on optice at this time 
‘was Alhazen (p60), whose work comprehended both 
physical and psychological matenal In the thrteenth 
century the contents of Alhezen's work were given a new 
lease of infe by being incorporated almost bodily in the 
Parspeciisa of Witalo The relations of the learned ten 
of thus pend are well dhusteated by Witel’s history. He. 
‘came from the east of Europe, probably Silena, and found 
ng way to the more enbghtened reons of Italy, 1m pare 
lucular to Padua, where 2 1260. the University wa 
reorganized. later he journeyed to Vitesbo and came 1 
ouch with the culture of the West, for there Wiha of 
Moetbeke was predueimg a translation of Proclus. to 
Witham he dedicated 1m 1270 his Perspeenne Ths 
work differs in some details feom that of Albazen, 
Dut is so far a reproduction of its teaching on all 
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psychological points that no analysis of st noed be even 
heres 

Bacon's work De Metspleatione Specveram shows an 
iotmate knawledgeof Alhazen Dr Brdgessays, " Whether 
Bacon and Vitelo (Witelo) ever came mto contact there 
ts no evidence to show” Bacon probably kxew enough 
‘Arabic not t0 be dependent on Wrielo or the anonymous 
translation he used, and of Moerbeke Bacon had a vary 
low opinion In any ease the two contemporaries, Witelo 
‘and Bacon, supply an element whl e0t wsually recognised 
an surveys of the thirteenth ceatury, and was almost Jost 
im the succeeding centuries For whale others were engoged 
fon the mature of the faculnes, these men of science had 
diverged into another path and were expounding with some 
leamess the praciples of an associationist doctrme and a 
view of the mental processes whuch can he rogurded as 
fempineal 1n miethed and conclunoas The sneflectiveness 
cof this moverment justifies the bebef that at the time st ws 
‘no more than an iocdental phase of a wider saterest 

In that wider interest 15 to de found the ultimate sigrute 
cance of this scientific movement Albazen had employed 
Girect observation , Witelo's Neoplatonnsm was tempered 
‘mith mathematics.” Bacon sorpassed them hoth 10 hus grasp 
fof the tdea of experiment as an andependent spprosch 10 
truth Though still mebsed to the ouiworn doctrine of 
the antdectns agens and a frm believer in astrology, 
Bacon had grasped some pnacrples that mygbt have carried 
fhm a long way af he had not been so sternly checked The 
dymemic view of nature was one of those peincaples Another 
sas the belief that matter w not the seert recipient of formas, 
rot form the universal agency which develops the potency 
cof matter Bacon regards these terme as names given (0 
the aspects of things the things themselves live and move 
in a world untouched by dialectic and unreached by the 
mere play of the intellect What apples to nature applies 
te man, Soul w nothing without body, body 1= nothing 
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without soul The mdrvadual as the real stertung-pomnt 
To thas conclusion the mystics came by one road, and along 
another road the scientific munds reached the same gotl, 
‘On both fell for a tune darkness and obscurity, ull new 
erreumstances once more favoured the onward movement 
of thoughe 
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Fx Tme first sgn of a change from the dsputes of 
he schools to the study of nature could be detected in the 
works of Albertus Magnus By the ead of the thirteenth 
century Albert was renowned fer dependent research 
and for a knowledge of things natural ag well as supernatural 
‘that was one of the wondert of the age From Albert the 
whole ringe of the sciences received a new impetus tho 
ticteenth century saw the producvon of a book De Natura 
Rerum by Thomas von Cantveapré, and the fourteenth century. 
was dluminated by a comprehensive encyelopae of 
natural history in Conrad won Megenburs's Book of Nature 
11349) This wader study of nature took effect on the 
study of man almost at once fn tso% Magnus Hundt, 
Professor im Letpuic, wrote a hook on the Nature of Mat 
and made use forthe frst time of the term “" Anthropologya 
I these works we see the process by which the nuturabstc 
eeatraent of man developed ste later forrse It is impor 
sible to read Hundt’s book without Feeling that 3 belongs 
to 2 new penod Ite matonal m antiquated and x 
‘Whustrations provoke laughter yet ut 1s inspired through- 
‘out by a genuine interest in the natural le of man, The 
whole economy of man as set forth 2m order—food, load, 
Iumouts, anatomy and charactenstics The soal 1s treated 
‘nelly and m epitome only the centre of interest seem 
to have shifted from soul to body acd m place of a 
psychology we have the redsmente of descriptive zoology. 
Throughout the svteenth century there was a steady 
growth of interest 1n this study of man as a pert of 
ature theological modes of thought were thus, to some 
‘extent, counterbalanced, and greater weight wat given ‘© 
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suentie pursuits. But the progress of science was ham 
pered by tradition, quite apart from the sphere of religious 
preyadices. No one seemed able £0 approach the kmgdom 
of nature mithout some prejudice denved from Pliny or 
some ertatic legend trom the Physolague In ther eager 
teat for novelties the new wrlers were wg to credit 
any reports that endorsed old fables — sens, mermards, 
headless men and men with tails were faithfully described 
and elegantly depicted an volumes that are stl the debght 
of all booklovers An age of wonders was preparing the 
way for an age of science rmagmation sowed ws wild oats 
before reaton could control the hterature of natural history, 
‘The great work of Gesner * has many references (o curionties, 
Tut Whilp he mercly notes tho reports, the later wnters 
tend to discuss the cases as establinhed facts A profound 
belief m the infinite possbuites of nature was beginning 
to supersede the okler sdeas of passive matter and tynuted 
potentubties, it was quite commonly felt that nature 
right do anything, that it was absard to deny any asset- 
tion merely on the ground that the thing was mpossble, 

id what cannot be demied vs always partly beheved | The 
significant result of this was the realization that the dividing 
Ime between man and the rest of nature was not drawn $0 
clearly as had been suppoted Awkward questions arose 
for 1€ was necessary to decide wien a man ceases to be 
a man~whether stx fingers are a. disquabhication, of 
verted feet, or the absence of an eye, oF the possession 
of two heads On the ather hand, are anmuals ever capable 
‘of developing human qualities? What <an be said of the 
Imonke-fich or the bishop-fsh ” Mattere were Becoming com- 
plicated, and im the mass of mew dicoveres the ancient 
‘ategones seemed inadequate The problem of the netare 
of man in this new senso was definitely faced by one 
author, whose genial treatise will repay a little expenditure 
of tume, 

In 1974 Levinus Lemniws wrote a book De Oerulte 
Natura Morecwhs He adopts a very denied attitude 08 


1 Conrad Gomer, Huts Asomainon. (1431-8, ont of the fone: 
‘bon ef eedera tolegy Dv Aso Ea (rpg) coukand 8 abjet 
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cor problem form, he says, cannot deprive a creature of 
the fight to be called man, provided 1¢ 1s the offspring of 
human parents centaurc and such bke are aot human, 
have no rational soul, and no hope of resurrection The 
last was the important stem I{ we read Lemnus a litle 
farther we get some atore decisions that help us to under~ 
stand lus tomes Naturalism is wonderfully developed im 
‘has ittle work all the stores about mousters are accepted, 
but the general principle r ud down that natural causes 
explain them all mind snd body are both <utyect 10 
changes due (o chmate and the @ferent cegions of the earth 
humours, mot evil spits, cause diseases ever the power 
of speaking in unknown tongues 35 not doe to possession 
Dut to latent memories, for af st was a darmon that spoke 
from within he mught as well yo oa speaking after the 
[possessed was cured of the disease The spint of sienuiic 
Inquiry shows self sn the remacks of Lexanius on conscience 
Conscience, he says. 1s most etfective in the mormng the 
vil vapours are then removed and the pun of conscience 
(luke a headache accompanies the menory of stn to con- 
fess the sin (0 gain rebef, for feeking. 6 pent up. corrupts 
the homours of the Bods David usually repented m 0 
morning, and he has tested to the good revs Conscience 
1 very dependent on one's mode of life and one’s complexton 
‘or constitution sailors, smnkeepers, tightrope walkers, 
tusorers, bankers ang small shopkeepers usually have ttle 
conscience theres x6 a busy hfe The sedentary and the 
‘melancholy, on the other hand, have too niuch conscience 
they fower imagimary ns and repent wanecessary The 
‘young in and are not troubled the sick and the aged 
‘magmty their faults and brood over their deeds 

Lemws ss hardly 2 classeal psychologist, but after the 
academic duputes of the preceding centuries there 1 2 
relreshing clearness and sanity in these observations For 
‘they entirely gave up the usual generaltzations about the 
unborn knowledge of the good, and show the varity of 
Woman nature and human occupations The cunosny 
‘whuch sought out strange things was not the only one 19 
be found at this time there was also genuine observation 
and a new power of seemg the meaning of ordinary events 
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The Bible, was still quoted fantastically, bot to llustrate 
rather than to prove Above all, man had become part 
of nature m a sense that can be felt rather than explained 

and this was the case not caly in matters of structure 
and diet, but im queshoas of Behaviour and the springs 
of action From such maturabsm as that of Lemmus we 
‘must look to the naturalism of Nacchiavell an order to 
tgrasp the whole significance of the new outlook 


§'2 The general tendency wivch has been described 
above required for us advancement a radical change i 
the scxentifc desenption of the human body In thts de- 
partment of knowledge the work of Mondint had remained 
mee the fourtesnth century 2 solitary monument At the 
beginning of the wxteenth century the dissection of human 
bodies was mare freely permitted and some progress was 
accordingly made In 1$20 Sylvius discovered the" Fossn 
Sylvn," and in 1518 Berengar von Carph gave the frst 
description of the conjunctiva, but the ongitality to which 
these discoveres testify was united with a persistent Deliet 
tm the rfeibuity of Galen, and no radical change wus made 
lint Vesalius appearce ‘The great work of Vesahus, Dé 
Humans Corpons Fairies, was produce) 19 2543 it came 
after the days of Sylvie and alter the discovery by Secvetus 
of the lesser cieulation of the Blood the pupils of Vesalue 
wore able t0 find errors and omissons tn his Work, 30 that 
1Uts obvious that, without detracting from the courage of 
the acutenoss of Vorals, we may recogmze that the time 
vas ripe for new developments The progiess was rapid 
artiste weee engaged t0 prepare anatomical charts that 
‘hibited the organs with commendable exactness the 














and teaced along their various courses the fiction of the 
Tvone mn the heart, eo long handed on from generation to 
Beneration, was destroy ed by the sumple process af observa 
lion the walls of the chambers of the heart were declared, 
against the recaived authonties, not to be porous As this 
lust discovery proved that the blood did not travel through 
the walls, at was necessary to look for sone other explana= 
ton of its movement Servetus solved part of the problem 
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Fabrics cane wonder(ully near solving the other pert, 
but st was the popu of Fabnomus, Harvey. who proposed the 
{dea of carcalation and demonstrated ile superomty over 
the eather sdeas of ebb and fow. The mumerous problems 
which had been dowly makung the old udeas untenable were 
now solved by a new formula 

Great duscoverses are often accepted slowly, but their 
sreatness 15 shown by the way ip whvch they penetrate every 
department of knowledge Harvey's discovery made his 
contemporaries ask themselves how much of the current 
teaching on any subject would stand such shocks 9s this 
Tn particular the doctrine of Galen had been the mainstay 
of the anctent dea of the airs in the body, concocted an the 
Ineart and distributed over the body by the arteries The 
new doctrine of the body and of the circulation left no room 
for these fancies, but time was aeeded before exch separate 
consequence of the new theory could be realized and valved 
In spite of all that was umphed in the new doctrine we find 
the old doctrine of spirits continuing to floursh This was 
more u matter of neurology, but bere too there seems 10 have 
Deen great progress aud ‘yet ttle radical improvement 
‘The crucal point 1 the teaching of Galen was the question 
of the difference between the motor and sensory nerves 
Galea explained the difference of fuaction as equivalent 
to diference of strvcture, the nerves of motion being hard 
and those of sensation soft No progress was made beyond 
‘this pout uatl Rendeletus (c 1330) dectared chat all nerves 
fare molated trom one another, thet they proceed aninter- 
ruptedly from the braun to the extremity, and consequently 
that all cases of paralysis are to be explained by obstevetion 
of the nerve and not by the cond.von of the spinal marrow 
‘The statements made by Rondeletis were experimentally 
demonstrated by Lanreaiis, without further progress beng 
made Then Varclivs showed that the spunal cord was pot 
{ sumple prolongation of the cerebellum, but composed. of 
four distinct parts, two originating (be cevebram and £0 
1m the cerebellum Finally, Laureatus and others nobced 
‘that the spinal nerves have double rots and that the nerves 
Gevelop unto knots or guogica after Jeavang the cord Yet the 
Gstinchion of the sensory and motor nerves as nerves that 
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arise from diferent roots was not made for another century 
‘ead not fully accepted til fty years later. 


$3 Therevoft agamst authonty in the sphere of medione 
Jed in many cates to the cevval of contrary opmiens that 
ad no great ment to recommend them The retum to 
ature mizoduced the mnds of men to a world beyond ther 
giasp the emarcpated thinkers phunged smto premature 
‘attempts to compreend man and the umverse in one formula 
‘The result was a chacs of ideas drawn from all sources and 
4 fantastic semblance of system Some of the authors of. 
‘thete systems were primarily concerned anth occult medicine, 
others with the pure speculative msterest in the saterpretaton 
ff the harmony of the oniverse The theory and system 
‘of aceult medicine rested on the assumption of the sfrritus, 
the vital spurts in man Roger Bacon stated the principles 
fof thas occult therapy 1n a way that showed clearly how it 
‘rove from the behef that « magnetic fluid resides 19 the body 
and that aympathy is a real bond of umty between different 
odies Arnauld de Villanova, who hwved during the last half 
fof the thirteenth century and was among other things « 
doctor, gave Rauch attention to this theory of spints To 
understand the importance of ths movement 1 1 necessary 
to remember that 1t 928 opposed to the current belief that 
the treatment of the sick should be regulated by the tumes 
and sensors Incredible as st seems, there a6 little doubt 
‘that the professional doctor did not require to aee hie patient 
for diagnose bis condition the prescrphon was regulated 
by the date of the month and other attendant but srelevant 
cercumstances To the modern reader the occult. therapist 
seems fantastic we muss the pomt that be was returming 
to the actual observation of conditions, and that fhe spoke 
of spins that did not exist he none the less was an immediate 
touch with the object of ius study Arnaud undoubtedly 
represents a movement m medical science akin to that 
started by Roger Bacon in phyneal scwnce, but m theory 
hhe does nat go beyond the common idea of x relaton between 
‘acrocosm and muctocosm such as had been taught by 
Hippocrates ~ the res] development of the doctrme of spints 
‘was postponed till the sixteenth century. 
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The most bisarre and exotic fgure of the axternth 
century was Parscelsss No Test than his famous con 
‘temporanes he took the entire universe 3s the partouler 
subject of ‘his researches He touched upon al things, 
adorned most of them with new titles and obseuted a5 much 
4s he revealed Its not the achievement but the spint of 
‘the man that commends hem to history. the nossy, quarre- 
some, opmlonated, cheesefed couatrymen thundered ‘ut 
Ins vows on God, the Universe and Man in a way that could 
not be ignored. His views can otly Be judged relauvely 
wwe must see them on the background of sebolacucssm to 
Appreciate their value There i hardly a trace of the 
Usual arrangement of things or the usual divisions The 
umverse as a whole ws died into the Creator and the 
created the created world includes the cclestial and. the 
terrestnal spheres, 60 that men have three kinds of know- 
Tedge, corresponding to these three objects. These Sond 
are Knowledge from the flesh (seses), Knewicdge (com the 
tars (dcrence) and. knowledse from God (oprntual) The 
terminology 1s in the best style of obseurantism, but 
‘the explanauons are ceassunng Koowledge of God 
fon panty of heart the condition required here vs the moral 
fdusponton, that Faith whieh Augustine before and Lather 
an this generation, made the bass of the regieus ite Know- 
ledge of natuce rests ox the comaatien of theory and pra 
fic experience is the only source of knowledge about 
the things of the orld, but Paracelsus does not raean by 
expenence the mere accesaon of sensations Per him 
experience 1s the life of thought, not altogether a common 
thing, because there is something about the man of genus 
‘hat makes him ditact from the common herd everyone 
an look at thmgs, but only the elect can see the hidden 
reabty of them tm nef, gemus ss net to be explained 
erly by training and exxcumstances Paracelsus hamuell 
rust have felt that there was something to justly this 
opinion wn bis own career, the career of a man bora to make 
such eut of every chance occasen, 10 sre where others saw 
Dothing, above all to peoduce continually ideas and theories 
that seemed to have no conseaion with the times and places 
ot his fe 
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‘The doctrine by which Paraceaus 8 best kzown is that 
of the Archarws, or occult vital foree. The soul, acoarding 
{ Paraczlavs,is the breath of Gd io man. as stated by Moses, 
Plato, the Stoice, the Cabbalah and otber authors! 
Wath thes the praclcal ecience of man Ras nothing (0-40 
Over against at's set the systems of patural powers, as ds- 
iinet fem the supersatural power of the soul Hore the 
divergence from the teachuig of the schools coniss in the 
act that the materia! part of mans given areal independent 
existence tbs not matter as dead and formless, but matter 
1 the womb of all things created Thos ws the character: 
‘Sue note of this natural, tho common dstetion which 
all the expostions share The sysiem of the Archat was 
{erode and fantastic way of expounding ths notion, which 
‘we shall find repeated in other forass in the later history of 
alm 


44 To talk of the system of Paracelsus 1s to. ar 
‘oneself deficient im the sense of humour He nesther planned 
nor chanced to produce a system Others, however, dhd 
come nearer to that achwevement, exther by design or by 
accident Of these Cardanus, Teleus and Campanelta 
fare three well-known examples, very typical of the Jarge 
dewgns and mcomplete structures thet belong to ths period 
‘The works of Cardanus include all posmble subjects, natural 
‘and supernateral Much he wntes 1s flagrant nonsense which 
the author docs not seem to believe himself he wavers 
particularly between his emotional behef an all manner of 
Fpmite and hus professional medical opimen that the recorded 
hosts or incubt are to be explained by pathology We 
Should be disposed (0 pass over Cardanus a8 somewhat too 
ferrahe to be trusted af at were not that he bad a gemus for 
detail, made a reputation that sul endures m the history 
fof mathematics, and was 2 ditinct force m the seventeenth 
century Cardanus has nothing to tell us about paychology 
tm the ordinary sense his outlook % purely objective, 
and what he has to say about the light of God m the mnd 
1 an echo of earlier writings 1 33 on such «subject as 
anguage that Cardeous 1S able to distinguish himself, 
Having travelled all over Esrope and in Scotland, he was 
vol. i 10 
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in a position to reale the diferent varieties of intonation 
and detect in them the signs of the gredua) development 
of human speech. Languages, he tel us, differ through 
chmate and through habst. the nse of language 8 to express 
the meverzents of the soul according to the disinet gen1Ue 
cof each nation Thns was no more than a hunt toward = 
science of language, but st was a hist oot entirely lost 
Gardens was slso the author of the rather pecalar divtsion 
fof human faculties into the three classes memory, reason 
tnd imigmnation which was adopted by Francis Bacon as 
the bast of his clasmfication of the sciences This laste 
ficauon i probably meant to distinguish between experience, 
the process of reason whch completes expenence, and 
‘the productive smagination we shall have eccason to 
notice again the teadency to use memory as equivalent 
{0 sense-presentations cousnouuly perceived 

Cardamus, Telesnus and Campanella present a distinct 
cycle of thought passing through very typical form of evo- 
ution Cardamys 1s predominantly objective and. gives 
no account of the processes of the mand when vt think 
‘Telewus shares with the others the genetal naturalsm ol 
the Ttaban schools, naturalism whveh had mts home am 
taly but was shared by all the wandering scholars and 
Imagetans of the age But the string after eystem as 
more apparent m Telewus, and with a there 1 8 greater 
consciousness of the need for a theory of mental action and 
‘of knowledge Man, we are told distinct from the animals 
because ofa certain subsanhe savmissa in animals there i 
only the serwnal spirit, and this 1s clearly required also 1m 
man, #515 evdent {om his corporeal structure and physical 
needs ‘Thus i man there are two kinds of spiats, two 
Gatnct agencles, not mercly a soul untted with matter, but 
matenal spits and something of a hogher netwe The 
Jatter can be igiored whe we consider the corporeal Ie 
of maa, 2nd so érops cot of all senous consideration This 
wwas the standard method of averding the thevlogical part 
of the doctrine of man Once faly id of the supernatural, 
Telenius begins to develop = very independent theory of 
the fanctions of the orgamsm In animals, nerves have 
channels these mast be fall of something. it is mvalble 
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and therefore must be splcit Spit also resides in the 
blood, for when biocd as fresh st = amokes or steams, 
Gives ths fast, a land of ambaguoas matenabsm, Telestit 
ip able to persuade us thatthe bass of expenence if motion 
the soul set im motion by thing, being subject to expane 
{on and contraction, a the Store had said, As we proceed, 
the dependence of this theory on Stoscsen ecorees rare 
and more apparent. The degwiaing ef motion 14 id the 
ferves—thac ib to sty, the anal spints in those tabes are 
Jet in motion Dy the action of the cbject a3 the object 
{5 matenal, this soa) (at least) must be meteral, snes ot 1 
Capable of being moved by matenal things But Telesuit 
Is awate of the distinction between sensation 25.2. physical 
process and sensatice as a poydine event He vs also duly 
‘vare that the idea of the senses as pasave had concealed 
fame confusion between these two tuogs. The Stoic 
leu of actinty as therefore carefully preserved the real 
aon 19 ROL the movement as st alec the organ ‘of 
‘but the actea! effect on the spints which go out a5 1 
were (0 meet he wconvng shock The spat 18 thus rude 
{he real oubjeet of the sensation the soul is not confined 
to any one purt, and thetefore perception taker place imstane 
Caneously—a peint doubtless subseribed to. the. theory 
By one of the Neoplataat leecorers ta the school of Padua 
‘AS sensation 18 here made an elementary function of 
the tmumal spint, and as the other spit dees aut seem to 
be wanted for the oxdinary operations of the mind, there 
vas no reason why Telesus should not proceed to descbe 
the operations of the mud a5 higher forms of sensation 
Thus he actually proceeds to do Modifying Anstotle by 
a mixture of later actviss, he procotds to make a conteruous 
fenes of mental operations, ffom sensation up to the co 
existence of many tnages tn the end, which % equal to 
the understandiog The cnsical part of Gus doctone ss the 
memory Telewus assumes that every sensation, being a2 
sctvty of the spats. also a tendency, more of les sctive, 
toward the repetition of the same mevercent Consequently 
# second perception is dstinet fom a fst by reasoa of this 
difference an the nature of the movements” a percepucn 
{i a sensation completed by the actinty of the mind, which 
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contributes elements not aetuelly contained in the presenta 
thon & memory & 4 sente-presentalion persisting tn O32 
spints a recollection 1s 2 serse-movement umtiated from 
within the storing of sages combuned with the power 
af discomination and of comperson constitute the eleraests 
Df reason Ths the analyte of the understanding i reduced 
to three terms, memoran, remintsc, and. commemorare 
The terms are significant, and show by thomsves the unde 
yung Idea, namely that neither sense nor reason fat outade 
the natural achvny of the undevdaal By thus wterpeeting 
sensation as an acuity of the orgamsm not separated by 
nature from the reason by practically ignonng the pure 
reason and throwing emphases on the complex activny of 
comparison and discrnmmation finally, by presenting the 
‘whole as a natura) process tendmg toward a perceprible 
(Good, the preservation of self, Telesvs has anticipated the 
Principal parts of the anthropalogtal teachng of Bacon 
and Hobbes 

Teles has been likened to Condillac There 
least 2 general resemblance in the two theonst, bi 
regard to thest good and bad pomts Jost ax Condit 
‘was considered to have rade too lite out ef the subjactve 
fetinty, #9 Camparella seems to have found ths particular 
fstect i Telesus, whom forthe rest he 18 content ¢0 fallow, 
With im the cycle 1s complete Science has developed 
the cosscious expression of & theory of sind, the theory 
has been developed 1m the interests of that objective fe 
from which #t sprang. and there has resulted a sense of sts 
Tilations and the deste for some more complete expresion 
of the nature of man we fail to Gad this among the 
Philosophers of nature, we are not likely to discover ie among 
the disputants of the scheols Yet they contributed thett 
share to the general progress, and it 1s tame to see the resulte 
of thete smarafold acuvmes as they are mrrored in the 
purely philosophic terature of the age 

‘The De Sudtisate of Cardamos was the stimulus which 
provoked Scalger to write his Esolonearm ¢xertotio- 
gure ler XV de Sudubtate ad Hier Cerdonum, «book 
printed sn 1557 and afterwards frequently reprinted Julias 
Cesar Scaliger (the elder) was one of the great intellects of 
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the age, in addition to philological works he wrote trans 
lations and commentanes, he bad a partaty for Hip: 
pucrates, Theophrastus on plants and Aristotle on animals, 
We may assume that much of the ancient and som of the 
more recent views on life and nature were known to Scalger, 
‘though he appears to have been a viclent, boastful and 
‘unreliable writer The attack on Cardanus was pmanly an 
exhibition of bitterness, but st had, and ut retained, a certain 
importance. doe m part to its author's leermog and am part 
toa genuine power of analysis Scaliger has been quoted 
fs the first exponent of the muscular Sease, on account of 
Js statement that in walking 2 man can know the postion 
of the foot without « “sensible species” to represent hat 
poution, and that weight 1 not, strictly spealang, perceaved 
dy touch He says“ Appengum filo plumbum grave 
Sentur manos tamen filum, non plembur tanget "A clear 
Aistinction between active and passive touch seems to be 
Indicated here Also Seabger doubted whether one single 
: ‘was sent from the bran to effect a movement 
Ihe suggested a contmuous chain of such species, 
hi “ anmervation 
‘wos described by Scaler as the quality of movernents and 

residing in the moving pests themselves , habits are 
produced by actions, eonsst am orgame adaptation and are 
slotely akin to instincts The mherence of the habit m the 
moscles 1s slustrated by the example of the bullock, which 
thrusts with the head before the horns are developed + ” While 
‘these views clearly mark an increase of scientific anterest 
in such anquines tas dificult to assest the value of the 
Matements Cardanus appears Co have recognized a differ- 
‘ence between passive and active touch, so that Scalger' 
views may be only an extension of that topic The recogm- 
tion ofa sixth sense pecubar to the sexual organs was certaraly 
ue to Cardam, but vt was probably denved by him from 

tore traditions 














45 The evidence tends to prove that all these lines of 

Thought arose from 4 new comprehension of many oldet 

Soctrines winch acquired fresh sgmfcance im relation to 
Atte Galan, Uoe Pen 3 





Before tracing that development furiber, we may notice 
‘two posts of a comewhat iclated character The fist 3 
the actimty of the so-called Merburg Schoo! | Rudolf 
Geeckel (Goclensus, 1547-1628), & professor im Marburg, 
wrote a book called Prychologe (Ypehoyie, hoe est de 
hhonrnss Perfectone, 1500.1598, 1597), which bas the distine= 
thon of being the first work produced wnder that tite Tho 
fchool was 50 far limited to theological interests tbat its 
doctrines need pot be dxcussed The term continued to 
‘be used tn the school, for example, by Gackel’s pop, Otto 
Casmann (Paychologta'Anthropelopica, 1594), and the Lexicon 
Phiosophicum of ths school (1613) exerted considerable 
induence by reason of the defnations which t made standard 
‘The second 1s the contnbation ef the mystics, which 
continues to have the qualities already noted wn the mysticism 
fof the twelfth and the fourtécnth eentunes (pp 94, 127) 
‘As the best example 18 che work of St. Theresa, and this 
‘work has been excellently treated by Kibot an his study 
‘of Attention, exposition and valuation can be achieved most 
adequately by quotng the passage from Ribot 
“In order to trace this ascending progremson toward 
absctute unity of consciousness, of which even the most 
concentrated attention is but 2 very famt outine, we need 
not have recourse to probable hypotheses, nor need we 
rovesd theorelicaby and a pront I find in the Castillo 
Inlerio, of St Theresa a descrption, step by step, of ths 
rogresnve concentration of consciousness, which, start- 
‘ng from the ordinary state of difiusion, assumes the form 
of attention, passes beyond the latter, and by degrees, 
ma few rate cases, attains to perfect umty of intarbon 
‘The illustration 1m question as excephonal and single, but 
an the present matier ene good observation 11 better than 
‘@ hundred second-rate ones* The observation deserves, 
‘moreover, our fullest confidence It a confession made at 
‘he behest of the sputtual power, the werk of a very delicate 
smund, and a very able observer that well knew how to weld 
* nto bghy potabn that ose wood Sot mire of tbe same eed 7 
sung ibe pote hevatey of Sikes seartath Tow fag We 
foes an Tnur Cace and thew bm thn dase. 
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languege to express the finest shades of thought, Furthet- 
sore, T most request the teader ot to allow bimself to 
be led astray by the mystic praenlogy to which the obacr- 
vvabon is couched, and not to forget thet here a Spanish 
‘woman of the suxeenth century analyaee ber mind tm the 
Tanguage and ideas of her time we shall be able, however, 
to translate the sme nto the language of contemporaneats 
piyehology This task T shall now attempt, endeavounng 
Ht the same time to posnt out the everncressing concent 
tration and incessant narrowing of consciousness that we 
Inave noted, as they are dened from ber own personal 
experience 

‘There oxists," says she, “'a caste bult of a sotary 
diamond of matchless beanty and wncomparable punty . 10 
enter and to dwell m that castles the supreme nie of the 
‘mystic This castle within us, wathun vbr tool. we have 
‘ot to step eut of ourselves to penetrate ts recesses, though, 
nevertheless, the road thereto is long and dificult To 
Teach rt we have to pass through seven stations we enter 
the castle thxough the veven degrees of “prayer” Tn the 
preparatory stage we are stil immersed! in bewldenng, 
‘Varieties of Impressions and images—occupicd with “the 
Ie of the world”. ot, as T should. prefer co translate it, 
constiousness still follows sts usaa) and normal course 

“The fst objective pot, ce stage, 1s feached through 
“oral. prayer’ Which, aterpreted, areas that praying, 
loud—arteulae speech. am eter werds—produces the frst 
‘degree of concentration, leading the dupersed consciousness 
{ate a. sngle confined channel 

“The second stage is that of ' mental prayer.’ which 
reans thet the inwardness of thought increases, intemal 
language 15 substituted foc external language |The work 
cf concentration becomes easier consciousness, to prevent 
aberration, no longer requires the matenal support of 
articalate or audible words, consciousness 18 pow satised 
with a series of uncartaon smager unfolding belore xt 

“The * prayer of recliection" (onsson da racweliemens) 
varks the tnrd stage What thas means, T must contes, 
slightly pursles me Ta ths atnte T can only percerve 
stil higher form of the second period, separated from tt 
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by a very subtle shade, and appreciable only to the mystic 

Up to ths pomt there has been actiwiy, movement 
and efor All oar farts are sll play. no, DOwEVER, 
it becomes necerary “no longer to tink much, bot * 
love much In other words, comcioumets te about t0 
pass from the dscurmve form to the mntscve form, from 
Dloralty toumty . 1 tends no longer toward being aradzaton 
round Sed point, but = ange state of enormosentenmty 
‘nd ths cranstuon vs not the effect ofa capricious, arbrerary 
well, nor of the mere movement of thought lel to el. #t 
needs the impulson of = powectl love, ee © toach of divine 
ir%, Ghat the unconsctouscoroperaion of he mle bene 

“the "prayer of quietade’ brings us to the fourth 
station there” the ool o Yonger prods, ut receives, 
‘this 18 a state of high contemplativa, not eaclusively known 
to rekguus mystics alone. Tew truth appeanng tuddenty 
tm ite fotantys imposing act 38 such, without the Tong, 
Mow process of logral demoostration, 

"The fifth station, oe *prajer of wn. the bgpnwng 
of ecstasy, but was snstable {t'm the meetmg with 
the divine betothed” but without sting possession “The 
flowers nave bat haif-opened the ealysee, they Pave only 
aed ther feet perfumes" ‘The faity of ‘conseovsaest 
fot ab yet complete, fm sD liable to oseiations and 
dlenahons, t5 yet it's Onable to mamta nual! the 
txttaordndry, unmatoral state 

"Fall attains to ecstasy m the sixth degree, trove 
“the prayer of rapture’ The body grows cold speeeh 
and repwration ae evapeaed, the eyes cess. the slightest, 
motion ay cause the greatest elor's The senses and 
facalics remain withost Although owvally ene does 
not lee all feling (consciousness), stil Aas happened fo 
ts fo be ently deproed oft tos has eldom come to pats, 
dnd has lasted. but for a short time Most frequently, 
Tecing w preserved, but one experiesces an indesnabe sort, 
of agitation, and although one cesses to act outwardly, 
fone dors nak fal to heat” tm like some confesed sound, 
foming trom afar Stl, exe isa manner of hearing cates 
token the cnirancement 1s at os hughes! ond 
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“What, then isthe seventh and fas station that reached 
by ‘the fight of the spit’? What 1 there beyond 
ecstasy? Union with God Tins 3 accempished "mide 
dealy and violently Dut wath such force that we should 
Stnva m vam to Teast the impetuous onset’ God hat 
now descended into the substance ef the soul, and becomes 
fone with st This distinction of the two degrees of ecstasy 
4 not, m my opinion, without reason At ts hughest degres, 
the very abobiion of conscrousness 18 attained by ita excess 
of umiy This interpretation will appear well grounded 
‘upon reference to the twa pasaages above itabaized, we “It 
has happened to me to be entirely deprived of feeling,” 
and ' Chis manner of hosring cesses when the entrancement 
fe at its highest point ' We might cite other passages to 
tha efct from the same author It’ cemartable hat 
ta one of her ‘great raptures the Divimty appeared to 
her entirely without form, as a perfectly empty abstraction 
Such, at least, appears to be the gist of er own words 
"And so say that the Divtmty s Whe a transparent diamond, 
supremely limpid, and mucl larger than the world! In 
tus 1 can discern nothing else thon a simple. metoncal 
companson, abterary metaphor Itis, andced, the expression 
of complete unity of anteation 




















$6 The development of scientific knowledge may be 
regatded as the odjective sde of human progress A dis- 
covery or an mvention can never be a mere event , at rust 
he also an event grasped, understood and applied The 
addition of reflection to observation rakes each change 12 
‘rreumstances an opportunity for new combinations of eas * 
there 1s a cumulative process going on im brain and mind 
‘which creates complexities out of complenties AS every. 
fruitful mvention comes out of refection and enters again 
into a higher system of reflections, the subjective element 
in the process ultrmately comes to rtself agum In the 
story of the scwnces this ws shown in the place occupied 
by ethes, poliues and religion The dneovery of a new 
country 1m the world or a new organ 1 the body bas its 
value ultimately rm becoming a new element in the totality 
S asehepasty. poh 
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of thought . aa such it ceases tobe @ new thing and becomes 
nsteada new phase of Be When ths aammation of things 
am thought has been completed, a new age bas begun, and 
a the new thangs have been, docolved and. transnted 
Into a new system of values To record the events 18 e257 
the dificult task ts to suffase the page of history with the 
new lght and the new atmoyphere Yet ths all unportant 
tr stwdying. the character of the Stteenth and sixteenth 
centures 

ene the hsts of fecuines and functions through which 
the peyehologst strives to make in subject» science, there 
1s edother mode of thought, move concrete and more vital, 
winch has for its medium poetry, romance, history” and 
Poliics All these agree mn one poant they take the snd 
‘vidual as a unity rather than 4 plurabty, and begin in conse 
quence where analytic paycbelogy ends The product of 
‘this method, whether a poem ot 4 novel or a tography, 
tay bea paychologeal work» but 1 cludes the peyehologat 
bbynacing hrs mode of export 3 ders from hs aches 
a3 a photograph difiers from an anatomical chart For @ 
long fate atatomste operated on apes ata subsite for 
human bodies, they lenraed sich, yet were often misled 
Im'a mumlar hahion paychologts tended to duet amma 
which wat esther prehistoric or hat! never realy existed a8 
Shuman mind. the flteenth century corrected the errors 
of both metbods 

For the new pstchology that now emerges we have 10 
lock to ve source, It was created un pert by Macchtavel 
then be undertook to indy hie a8 be found wt beiore his 
eyes It is empossible to say exactly when and where this 
ew way of thinking bepios, bot i Marchiavell's work 
there wa ceinte exposition of the conscious hfs of maa 
from a point of ew which supplements, if rt does not 
wholly sipersede, the premnous exponticns, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boceacto, can all be quoted as forerooners of this potical 
theory; they all turned toward the liemg force of the 
individual and presented in ther diferent ways a concrete 
Dictore of the mer fe TRey expressed the new idee that 
Truman bfe 18 2 type of force, aot a cae relation between 
form end matier. They tend, therefore, to express what 
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thas beeo aptiy called the antoncmy of thought Discovery 
tind invention objectiSed Gus independence of sndividoa) 
Ife new instraments, new crafts and new worlds all 
Ihelped to make men feel that their pomers were not linuted 
to the mera repetition of ancient things, af they could 
create, they might thyok of themselves as creative The 
time had not anaved for a comprehensive grasp of ths fact; 
the port of view had first to be elaborated sm the diferent 
departmentsof human actiinty In pobvucs this wes achieved 
by Macchiavelh, m the study of Ife and character by 
Montaigne, an art and science by Leonardo da Vineh, 30 
the sciences asa whole by Galileo A full account of these 
ren and their work would cover the mhole range of thought 
in this era, the lumts of our subject condemn ws to 
the ungracious task of selecting from the mass of their 
achievements a few relevant details only 

‘All the work done at this time has two characters 
tm part iC is a direct appeal to experience, mn part a revival 
of ancient ideas. ‘The relation of Macchua ell ro the ancients 
tnd to the scholastics can be expressed an a sentence i 
turns from Plato to Thucydides In a sente, Macchuavelly 
was a moralst but he substtetes for che usual expose 
of what ought to bea statement of what acteally constitute 
average character and conduct To this extent Macchuavell. 
18 a sociologist rather than a moralist, and hos observations 
are the germ of later movements toward social psycbslogy 
But the essence of a sonal psychology 18 the consideration 
of individuals as otal products, and that xdea 28 not to be 
found in Macchiaveli For um the mdivadual 1s the first 
object to be conndered man and carcumstances are the 
190 factors which explana all events and all socml conditions 
Society here appears only as a repressive agency, from which 
fhe genus or the man of power escapes Later theonsts 
rejected this pomt of view, but Macchiavelh talked of what 
he saw he expressed clearly a part of the truth, thovgh 
he did not escape the madioas mfuence of too mach study 
of Livy, with the consequent tendency to thisk Gt of 
solated ‘histoneal figures 

Fifty years after Macchvavelh’s death Montague began 
10 pubiish Ins essays (R38o}; they became a terary force 
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Which has to be reckoned with in the history of psychology 
in general and am deta 

‘Regarded at a whole, Montagne’s work ts an embodiment 
of the thought that there are no essences and no unreersals, 
‘An cistace 1 aa cternal and unalterable form of Beng , 
‘but for Montagne nothing 15 Orus fixed or unchangeable, 
He turns ftom the idea of the soul to the idea of expenence, 
ot to dissect at and arrange xs parts under given heads 
‘and categories, but to collect sts variebes and show thet 
ther complexities refute all systems tas the variety of 
human experience that charms Montaigne He descnbes the 
strange mixtures found un great men the fierce brutality 
and sudden tenderness of am Alexander, the tenacity and 
ambiton of Julius Casar alternating with petty vanities 
ang absurd anmetiey—and so rejowes im Natare’s love of 
contradictions When he davcribes freaks and strange 
abnormal births, Montaigne does not regard them as excep 
tons to the laws of Nature he prefers to draw attention 
to the infioste resoarces of God, Who gives us the usual and 
the unusual altke What are the sormal and the regular, 
hhe seems to say, more than pnvieged cases? And th 











privilege isnot of nature: at 1s « creation of our minds, the 
offspring of presumplion Against, human _presumpt 
Montagne alls continually ; here, of anywhere, he beal 
fhe own ale anid proclaims a universal disposition, an 
esental vice Through presumption men are led to soy 
hat 15 or 1$ not part of the essence of God, through pre+ 
sumption they make laws for nature and marvel at the way 
nature agnores those laws , through presumption they define 
‘the soul, explain the seif, say whch smpulses are good and 
which are bad All these things Montagne abjures He 
cates all the diferent views of the soul ever recorded and 
deduces trom thelr cootredictions the hopelessness of the 
task We do not know the soul, he declares; he adds, 
that there 1s nothing astonishing im that, seeing that we do 
rot know anything cise “"am its essence” In saying what 
things really are, people usually imply that which ought 
tobe. there may be no earthly example of the definitions 
they construct, but this fect affects them not at all what 
cannot be found on earth may be magined 1 heaven. 
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He would be unjust to expect from Montagne mora th 
‘@ mood and som: illustrations. The illestrauons are in 
Tact multiphed to weariness. the infinite vanely degenerates 
anto chaos and palls In refuung to am at any system 
Montaigne becomes superfical : he goss far enough to see 
that distinction 8 not separaticn bat fails to drcover any 
way of expressing the unity which 1 imiphed an denying 
the separation of objects We can excuse ium for tallang, 
Toouely of the senses and postponing the problems of memory 
‘while he telle another story , but wr lock for a real develop» 
ment of the " passions” and resent the diettantism that 
cannot be troubled (o solve the problems at raises Such 
a the case, and as such wt must be accepted The real out 
come 152 new feeling about the vanenes of human expenence 
For Montagte does not only ignore the headings and divisions. 
of the traditional teaching , he leaves us wiih a subtte but 
vndemable foeling that they were pedantically foolish 

‘A few promunent points stand out as slated contnibutions 
0 the knowledge of man Being sceptical of all dogma: 
‘Moataugae 18 inched to question the rigid division betwee 
men and animals he repeats the arguments of Plutarch and 
‘of Porphyry for the rational character of animal behaviour 
He 1s equally open-mmded abcat the nature of theological 
‘speculations, quoting St Augustine's words to support 
the view that in expresing the attributes of God man 
only expresses his own qualities Here and elsewhere 
Montaigne clearly anticipates the maim point of Kent's 
attack on rational prychology the hratations of now 
ledge are a favourtte theme of the sceptical essayssts, and 
Montaigne recognizes very adequately the prycholapieal 
character of many religious beliels He does not wish to deny 
them, but (@ measure them , they are forms of experience, 
and, as such, real Conscience, (00,16 rea, 1s the product 
cof custom, varying sath times and places, as may be seen 
‘by companng different countnes and ages Socrates had 
2° "divne sign” there 1 nothing unusual m the fact 
that sudden promptings are often good, for wn some minds 
they are prepared by previous discipine and unnoticed 
meditations, 

‘So Montaigne continues, ever changing from one topre to 
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another, always inchned to simple and natural explacations, 
denying nothing except "premmpttans,” and unceaungly 
reducrag everything to the plane of experience Tt might 
bbe said of Mootaigne that st was bis faneton to bang psy- 
chology dows to earth. That which wes regarded as above 
the mod he reduced to processes or contents of the mind, 
Hie studied behaviour and was mainly objective in method. 
Hee studied hmsef, ba wo ths, too, he was objective , is 
otroxpection was conducted as though with the Delp of « 
Tooleng-glass, he tells us that he bas no violent passions, 
that his memory for names s weak, that in recalling zames 
Ihe often aces only the first leter-—constructng sn this way 
‘an anventory of the characterssics which he observes. 3nd 
which he assumes anyone else stught observe im him, 
nal this there ws no ace of purpose , he does not under 

ake to mend his faults, be merely states what they are, 
that you may know ove more vacety of nature he never 
Decomes a eaystc, his matroxpection 1s not of that and 

Ihe tells you the disposition of his mind us he telly you bis 
height of bis complexion On such deep questions a the 

freedom of the will he docs not care to say more than 16 
raped by a discuscen of the extent to which the body 
‘actually obcys the wall The Stoxc adeat, ax an adeal, seems 
to tum ndmurable but personally he does not feel ndapted 
for st! 

‘Whe this indirect destraction of philosophies 1s the 
sigasficant outcome of Montaigne’s work, one other elerment 
fhas particular anterest for the hnstoran Te the Essa 
(a, 14) Montaigue touches on the pleasant amagination 
of a mind exactly balanced between two equal desires 
Ibe quotes the problem of choonng between two quantities 
of money abiotutely abe, and says that the Stoic explained 
this chaice between indistinguishables as roerely accidental» 
Mootaigne objects that two experiences are never quite 
alike m2 the sight or the touch of an object there 18 some 
slight’ difference which attcacts, “ though this may often 
‘ceur imperceptibly.” So m another place (1 20} he tells 
tus that the will does not control the different parts of the 
body; they have thar own afections which do aot walt 
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fon our permission the motions of the face betray our 
‘thoughts, the heart, the lungs, the pulse ygnore the central 
authonty’; an agreeable object spreads in us the fever of 
eure impercepatly there t+ if no consciousness of wil 
cr of thought This theory of subconscious factors 18 0 
chance element sn Montagne He uses it to demoluh the 
presumption that_man knows tumselt and rales bymself, 
he uses st to explain the Socratic "demon" he took at 
vundoubtedty from Augustine, who had already used at ta 
show that the body i partly iodependent of thought and 
wall The idea 1s of interest because i forms the ink between 
Augustine's defiemuon of sensation (que now tale) and 
‘Leibm’s definition of appercepton It has been _main- 
‘rained that Letbmz was diceetly inspured by the pustage in 
Montaigne'’s Essars (14) and that his statements reflect, 
the fact that Montagne spoke of the " imperceptible ” 
where Leta would say “ inapperceptble 


47. The varios movements already desorbed were 
paralleled by changes m academe teaching during thu 
century For two cantunes a process had been going 03 
which could only end in a complete revision of the teach: 
ng that sabsfied the thirteenth century The sciences of 
nature as distinct from man could go out more easily from 
the enchanted circle of authority ‘they wore of the earth 
and might be allowed to return to xt But what as to De 
the result of all tus ferent apom the belief mn the soul 
and ifs unmortaty? Ting became the test question. 
"Tell us about the toul!" shouted the pupis m the class- 
rooms of North Ttaly they mere not (0 be put off with 
‘excuses nor satisfied with old formule The teachers as 
well as the pupils were m a state of turmodl over the new 
doctrines for raost of the chairs in philosophy were held 
by men tramed in meduine the Icaven ef new ideas and 
new methods was at work i ther brains 

‘The honcur of taking the most decnive step belongs to 
Pretro Pomponaes: Born in 1462, tremed 19 the school 
‘of phulosophy and medicine at Padua, he became in 1492 
the most prominent teacher in that University The school 
‘of Padua was at thes time pre-emuzent sn the world of letters, 
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Its indence was not confined to one town, but extended 
over the whole of North Tialy, for its teachers were trans- 
ferred to other centres, such as Ferrara or Bologna, and 
‘through its bnilvance Tialy became the leader of the New 
Learning The chief anterests at the close of the fifteenth 
century were lilerary oF phslocophural. Science had hardly 
begun to assert is preeminence since the attempts of 
Roger Bacon very litle had been done, and the int of 
new materi! after the downfall of Constantinople tended 
to make the men of learnmg anzious to settle accounts 
between the old mterpretations. and the new evidence 
We arrive here at the lest stage of the process which began 
vith Alexander of Hales, and here, 10, we reach the last 
format dispute over the meaning of the Arab and the Greek. 
doctrines Porpoazn’s work was the pivot on. which 
the whole system of academic psychology turned to fa 
1m the new direction In the detail of his work there 38 
hits to interest a modern reader is problems are those 
cof the later Middle Ages, and hus conchisons are merely 
decisions of the pomts at issue 10 the schools | The immor 
tality of the soul and the troe nature of reason are is 
prinerpal themes he hed the courage to strake at the most 
‘tal parts of the enemy, though rt smust be admutted that 
i ito hong was at shee go ie aon and 
jors not umply any very startling csplay of boldness In 
character the work done iy Pomponazz: 1s controverss 
rather than constructive we look in vata for any system, 
tut af one turns from the eather Suma to Foroponast 
there 16a distinct sence of relief so much is left out, and 
the blanks are so eloquent Take, for example, the great 
questions of the eather treatises." 1s the soul immortal? 
Reason, says Pomponazz cannot prove st. Ts the soul 
separable from the body? Expeneence never shows us that 
separate exutence What is the life of the soul apart from 
the body? There ¢s 20 matenal for am answer These 
and other smilar topics Pomponarn teaches ub to treat 
‘with the eloguence of silence 
Tn the time of Pompenasn the hteratore of philosophy 
was duvded between the scholasne system of Thomas Aquine® 
aud the teaching of Averroes The diflerence between 
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the two masters came to a head in the question af the pure 
antellect, At one time Averromm was favoured by the 
‘authonties, whe supposed that st teught the essential afinity 
of the human wuh the devine soul, but when they percerved 
that the Arabian teaching was really panthesste, they 
formally condemaed it. At this yuncture the anfluence of 
‘the clasucal scholars brought the work of Alexander Aphro- 
disias ante prominence, and the point thea at issue was the 
correctness of that commentater’s version of Anstetle, 
In this confuston of opinions Pomponaztt undertook (0 ex 
plan the real meaning of Anstotle The result was onginal 
im ona sense, for Pomponazs: undoubtedly restated the 
teachung of the De Anima in 8 forceful and adequate way. 
‘The difference which smll remained between the onginal 
Anutotle and the new vernon need not detarm ub for the 
urposes of history 1 18 more important to consider what 
notions Pomponazn brought into vogue and how far they 
represent any matenal gain for the theory of mental 
processes. 

Ta bis treatment of sensation Porponazzi sveceeds in 
removing pact of the ecrors that had crept unto the doctrine 
of species The point here was simply the question whether 
the senuble object should be spoken of as something passively 
recerved and afterwards apprebended, or whether the sensa- 
tion and the sensible species should be identified The 
latter alternatsve, which Pomponazzi supports in agreement 
wath the trend of nominalstie psychology. amounts to a 
clearer appreciation of the distinction between physical 
thongs ot organic processes and the paychie results In 
‘adopting this poston Pomponarn at least came nearer 
to the onginal meaning of Anstotie, namely, that the object 
of sense ts actualized along wth the censstion, and is to be 
deserbed, when regarded a3 purely objective, a8 potently 
tensble. Instead, then, of supposing that the obj 
duces a species of copy of stsell and that ths species 
real canse of sensation. Pemponaem goes beck to the view 
that sense is am actrvty not caused by bul condstioned by 
the presence of objects. Thus imphes not ealy a direct 
‘lation between mizd and its objects, bat also close union 
‘between mind and body. For the whole doctrine of speci 
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bad been require in order to bring together mund and matter, 
‘the spintuat as something superior and the material 23 
inferior, Pomponaza adopts a subtle and st the same te 
very tound view of the relation between sund and body 
For all the fanctoas of vease body se requred there 1 
therefore a close umn, but net suck an absorption of mind 
in body #2 to yostfy materialism Some functions of the 
‘und, Pomponazn thinks, do Zot require physical organs, 
and st would therefore be wrong to speak of the soul as 
atenal Op the other hand, even these Iugher Tuncuons, 
Abstract thought and the work of the sntelect, da not exrry 
4s beyond the proper sphere of human expenence | they 
Imply 0 superhuman power operating from withent, but 
are simply those operations of the smellect by which we 
see clearly that there t activty as well as pensvty, and 
that eonseioesness 18 a real datum 

Tt wis matural that Pomponaza showld find tunel 
dificulties over the question of substance It was almost 
Impossible ut that tune to declare enytiing to be an inde- 
pendent enistent without committing oneself to the idea of 
substance Yet Pomponazst is inchned to regard substance 
‘isan inference, and not as the separate ebyeet of an. intuiion 
Tis not so much an object of the coramon sense as something 
wiven 1 the separate senses and then elmunated 28 common 
othem In the general description ofthe senses Pomponazti 
Adds nothung to Anstotle, but he makes a cntiasm of the 
‘Arabian scheme of faculties which has vore smportance 
‘The point which Pompocazat 8 most anxious to maintain 
as that the souls both mortal and smaportal mortal because 
4 requees for all ats fonctions the umraediate or mediate 
basis of experence (immediate senae, mediate in cope), 
finmortal because it 1» ot the preduct but the presuppost 
tion of all expenence  Pormponazz: mterprets the femovs 
saying of Anstotie. that reason comes from without, £0 
sean that at is not conceivable as the product of the 
organs 2s the set of sexseexpence. Ths was 
Probably what Aristotle did mean in any cave Pernpoanesi 
hd well to insist that reason was immanent im man ab 4 
fuxction, and that conscioumess has an independent existence 
1s icnown, though it is always “immersed tn matter 
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To the objector who woold maintain thai there was 
tno posable inion between 2 spiritual and a material nature 
Pomponasus had a reedy answer. The Ist of powers which 
was usally accepted included the ms ctpvainve, Thit 
had been inserted between the wagination and sntellect 
5 a fond of intelectual process istingaahed trom the 
intellect salt by the anferonty of sts occupations, Tt 
was eaty {o poiat out that the admission ofthis power really 
Underzsined all objection to a ution between intellect and 
matter in pite ofits diderence of degece the ee ceive 
was enontually intellectual The other atgument was no 
Tess valid, though not so keca a dalecical weapon. If, 
says Porponast, soul and body are divided, no power can 
eumte them "Soul and bedy would have no greater 
nity then the oxen and the plovgh 

“The sumpliication of the doctrines of sense and of ntellect 
fs the most distinctive part of Pomponaza’s work Many 
ther paants were trented with feeshoess and vigour, but 
they were not new What Pomponazat has (0 say on atten 
‘uote gs merely the Store doctrine ofthe tention of spins 
‘the peculiar gradiag of animals which recognizes hagher und 
lower levels of the ammal consciousness. 1 also Stoic. 
‘These and simlar pocnts which have been noticed 29 anginal 
points in Pompooazsi by his admirers are now, with more 
adequate knowledge of the Arabian systems, seen 10 be 20 
rece than proof that Persponazs: was estentally a schol 
and wrote with a genume respect for expenence, but no 
swith aay store of new details drawn from observation 

‘While the sehool of Padua was developing the Acislotehan 
tradition under (he infvence of Rureanssm, another tendency 
‘was becoming active m Germany The Protestants hed 
their own quarrel with Scholastcatm and the Arabian pan- 
theums, they, too, were ot the ide of Anstoule, for reasons 
of thew own The bteray representative of thay move- 
‘ent was Philip Schwarzetd, who 20. the manner of iw 
day changed his neme by translation wsto Greek, and was 
Iinown thereafter as Molancthan, He added to the btera 
fure of peychology a manual for the use of Protestants 
Uier de Anima, 1540) In this work Anstetle 5 merely 
‘eprodiced on all the topics common to pagan and Protestant, 
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But the later bad a peculiar interest in conscience; the 
Reformation was accompamed by an increased interest 
{im general questccs of morabty, and this astereet it strove 
to foster ‘The growing disregard for the earber syetemate 
‘heology was compensated by 4 deepec senee of the pervanal 
elements in character, the rule of reason and axthonty 
‘was replaced by the cule of fecung ” So we find Melancthon 
along us only dauactve contnbution to. peycholeey 
by ansting on 8 new mierpretation of conscience He 
atsers that conscience not mercly a knowledge of principles 
ind a judgment of conforwaty, ot a debnite approval ot 
Gnsapproval, God has joined head and heart the conclu 
sion of the act of conscience is not knowledge of ght oF 
trong, but the feclng of joy, or the state of repentance 
‘As aivhole, Melazethon's (recuse 1s wntten with a Geare 
to fursh a psychologeeal groundwork for ethhea vw rapidly 
Alevelops mo 4 general arcount of the veed for good ten 
fences and aflchens, commonplaces whch do. not ment 
forther attention The Stove apathy is here expressly 1 
jected, and the gentle spint of the scholarly Protegtant 
(ives peculiar warsth tothe dry Benes of am Arstotelag 
Sendbook. 

‘With Melancthon’s mame are asiocated two other, 
‘Votus Amerbach, us colleague at Wittenberg, was A pedant, 
an€ hin De Anima was erly « tanserpt of Arita 
hie liven am story a8 defender of the word entitachy agaist 
‘Melancthon's perverse preference for endelechy | 

‘Joan Liss Vives was an tuneract Spend, «native 
cof Valencia, who spent por of time n England (3533-8), 
lectured at Oxford, was patronized by Wolsey and Sir Thomas 
More, had a guck and comprehensive mind, 204 {rom 
such traveling acquired « large oulook combined with & 
genuine knowledge of humamiy and a very defective sense 
of aystem, Netter payebology nor scholarship was his 
strong poist ; he made his raark primopally «8 a reformer 

deals Dy aownag ns generation the sense 
‘is mare than lester What Vives uote le a 
ccunous mixture of ancient thoughts and new ideas, He 
adopts the ald nes of construction; Galen sopphes the 
Phymological part and Anstotle's analyser Sl out the 
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promamme. But there is a conspicuous irerasity about 
the whole metier. Anstotle i suddenly dsopped sn favour 
of a moderate Avgustinum  caborate Arabian subdivisions 
of faculties are enonciated, and then a sudden effort at 
flmpliication comes a8 a sazprice; flashes of ist keep 
fhe rlader in a state of expectation and uncertainty 
‘Vives beguzs with the win of things ato orgsnic 
and Snorgantc The ecgesie. world sadludes (6) last, 
(@) plantanumals, (6) birds and quadrupeds, (2) the sipenor 
annals Plants have a nutrtive power (fecuas alia) 
We expect to find next a clas that has sensitive power, 
but Vives chooses co distingwmh those that have oaly the 
outer senses (plant-animals) fom those that ave both 
futer and inoer senses (bards and quadropeds)” the mts 
rakenai is the distinctive eark of masking The autntive 
{acolty ss elaborately divided into the attractive, retentive, 
dhgestve, purgative, expulive, distabutive. aad incocpor- 
ative powers!" The seastive powers are trested a5 usual, 
le Gforences Anstotl’'s “medium” 
was an atmesptere through which 
were transmitted, vu function 1s to 
spintuabze the sense obyect so that less of the crude object 
reaches the sense orgara Tn bret, Anstotle and atomsm 
ate unctitially combed His wat an edamgle offen 
followed m the next two centuries 
On the senses of sight and bearng Vives os weak On 
the sense of touch he makes the interesting comument (hat 
the expenence of heavy and ight w distinct feom that of 
soft and bard, and that the former are related to the whole 
body." This has been declared to be an early exposition of 
the “muscular sense” (ep p 149), bat st ts diet tosay 
quite what was meant’ It may have been simply an 
cnginal observation of fact, for Vives was the kind of man 
te notice things that happened to himsell or his frends, 
‘and his pounts are often llastrated by ancedotes that tesify 
toa growmng apprecancn of fist-hand data Thus he tell 
us" Whan T was a boy at Valesca Twas sof a fever* 
while my taste was deranged, I ate cherries for many 
years afterwards, whenever 1 tasted frit, Inot only recalled 
the fever but also seemed to expecience it agun.”” This 
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marmtive has & moderp tone, and the same may be said 
of the remark that man expresses by laughter what amumnals 
apres by other movements, for example the dog by 
vwagerg ite tal” Here was a promsing start fora compara: 
Uiverstudy’ of the emotions A somewhat crader note 1s 
struck when Vives betrays the phystological anelogy under- 
lying his conception of sental functions Ta the nstron 
of the body, he says, we find fst reception, then retentvon, 
and. finaly elaboration of the material’ In cognition 
‘here are ‘milar steps “Gest comes imagination or the 
eeepton of the mental food timages) then memory 
{retention) then there 12 phantaay, combaning and fusing 
finaly judgment (os aatimairs) How long, we may ask, 
‘were psychologists {perhaps unknowingly) satsying the 
Jove of system by this kund of paraleuass How tar does 
‘the metaphor stil role us and wake us thiok too grossly of 
mental digestion aad spuitual rumination ? Perhaps (he 
rmetapher really died with those “spurs” which went Up 
from stomach te braun, and yet wt may survive im other 
forms Vives at any rate has confessed hy method and 
betrayed us thougits 

‘The greatest part of the work of Vives s occupied with 
topics now to be mentioned He undertakes to dics the 
ature of the tool, he rejects the idea thats 60 barony, 
‘and dechnes to deheve that at 16 produced in and through 
the formation of the body, because in that case the souls 
‘which were alike would be in Dodies tbat were alike but 
(im fact) the elephant, though most hike human beings 18 
sind, 1s most unlike them in Body In brief, we cant 
know enter the nature or the erg of the soul, but only 
ts outward expressions For this Sash of wmaght Viver 
has deen caled the father of empncal psychology he 
was, however, « neglectful parent, for he spent the Balance 
cf his time oe metapbynca! productens, tying (© prove 
that mind and bedy are related as light and asx’ Here we 
have again Avgustinian deus emerging, and. the whole 
slaafcation of facolies  faally teken from Augustine 
‘namely, intellect, wil, and 

‘Here we may Sind another peat of considerable interest, 
The intellect as such (mens Sertenters), which isthe person 
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fown mentality, and not any soperpersonal mtellect, is 
described as beginning with the sicecs simpler, the 
lementary geasp of the messing of 2 presentation, "This 
erm of thought then grows aed expands into a system of 
Shought by the achon of various meatal operations named. 
consderato, recondano, collate, disewesus, jude, ve 
fanles, contemplaso This catelogue 1s formidable, ‘but 1 
eserves attencion for Vives bed an exceptional (ela 
of the vitalty of mind he seems to feel 1s Ife and growth 
as though it were a vinble thing of flesh and blood. 
Every term im this catalogue marks a real advance, and the 
foal is complete development, for coptemplation 1s here 
vsed as equivalent to frurtion, the restfal enjoyment of 
attained knowledge. The schere itself mught not suggest 
this sonse of vitabty, but the detauls make it impressive 
‘An affection or concotaitant feeling, says Vives, iwcreates the 
Strength of memory that isto say, the idea abides because 
wwe have not wercly Aad it but alvo reed st Interest and 
attention ace emphasized, for they are the fiving aspects 
of the procession of xdeas Assocation 1 discussed, not 
4s mere association of ideas, but rather as a statement of 
‘the way an which expenences cling together , the law of 
association 1s here foremulated for the frst time in ats most 
eneral terms, and, since amoals are also guided by it, 
stocration 18 mote closely related to feeling than to keaton, 
Beneath the lufe of thought there 1s the anneticed flow of 
fexpecences impressions ate recerved when there 1s 0 
conscious attention, and the fact 1s enly reahued some ume 
After Sometimes we know an event took place, but alter 
‘wards ft to recall t dhere was at tho te no attention, 
And so reflection (consderaho) fails to tring, back the losi 
etal 

Finally Vives supports both nomineism and volunterism, 
‘The preture we have in the mind is sade up of attnbutes 
only” the understanding pats them together to make the 
‘compound cbject Voluntensia comes out in the assertion 
that knowledge only serves to find am object for effort 
(onation) In coonection with the tendency toward 
Tommalsm an mportant port arses, is the simplex 
snlaigenise, which Vives opposes to the composita, a doctrine 
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of “sisaple ideas"? Hit wereso, the fact would be of some 
Listoncel anterest. What Vives actually saya Chat the 
copala belongs to the fecolty of judgment; at ic an adal- 
thon to the gwen data That 13 only smielhpble oo the 
aasrumpuon thet the elementary presentations are regarded 
by Vives as units of thought for and colour, for exemple, 
‘being separate data winch the umer sence fst unite ithe 
Judgment that "this form 1 colosred” That wat. woe 
onbtedly the nataral way 89 work cut 2 nominalstie 
payebelogy , it seems (0 be the nght interpretation of 
‘What Vives says and most probably marks a stege 1m the 
rogres of thought oward Locke's caching 

Te would be easy to pout out confosions yn this work 
of Vives, but there is more profit to be got from 2 trank 
recognition that his genius, though erratic, abounded it 
suggestive thoughts. He 1s my that respect & typical igure 
fof thas age of warest, stil Iabouring under dead formiie, 
fand yet often conseons of quickening impulses The last 
find m some ways the most sgouheant part of the Work x 
‘on the * passions” Ths 1s $0 far & practi éxcussicn, 
swith ethrel and educational beans, that we may postpone 
tte coosideration unt that aupect of the century can be 
remewed as a whole (p 373) 


8 The new prychology whoch began with Macchiavell, 
rose out of the general tendency toward 2 fresh valuation, 
of the indindual Tt eoinaded with new forces at work 
sn the sca bife of the aban cities and acted as x stimulus 
toward some theoretical grasp of those forces Ia one 
direction this Uheoretical formulation presents atself as a 
more direct study of the psychological relation between 
individuals, passing impercephbly into a soci) psyebology. 
‘The progresuve revival of clatucal ttedtes tended to bring into 
fuller consideration the anaiogy between the inéividvalum 
of the ancient commumtes and the mdmdualism of 
‘the Itaan communities Thucydides, Livy, and Phatarch 
furmshed concrete types of Puman oeture which could be 
studued both by the It of ancient theones and by the 
hhelp of observation. The study of these kustoncsl types 
quickened interest in education which now began to appear 
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as primarily the art of producing ideal types of character, 
‘As compared with the educational theory of the Middle 
‘ages, that of the Gfteenth century consciously aime t 
produce men who can achaeve distinction among bes fellow 
fet the Chnstian saint, bot the "orator ” (at Dvinthen 
‘understood the term) & the Sgare tow estabbsbed a5 ¢ 
pattern to be reproduced. 

‘The movement began with the partcsler efforts of 
certain great teachers to educate ther pupils on new principle, 
Durlag! the teenth ‘centary such teachers a Vittormne 
and Albert devoted tbemseves to the work of formulating 
new schemes of educalisn atapted tothe new ideals Thess 
Achemnes were practical and to & lange extent empurical 
there i net muuch indication of aay broad theoretical bast 
except perhapa m Albert, whove Tratato dela Famigia 
fas beet described as containing "a consstent view both 
‘of the socal environment through and for which 
trainng of youth is to be devised, and of the moral and 
payehologieal conditions volved” The psychology” of 
{he Tratato 1s meagre, the writer bang more interested in 
tetion than the speings of action, and contenting.hirsalt 
with an antrschelastie declaraben of the natural goodness 
of man, the pricy of the scientiesotllect and euroity, 
and the posubibty of complete selhreatuation through 
phymeal abd mental traning’ Azsong the most unporant 
factors m education 1s teckoned that intercourse with others 
‘which produces ambition and a sense of responabsbity. 

‘We must not trespass open the lustory” cf edocation 
forther than our subject legibmately tales us, But as genetze 
paycholory plays a large part today it is permsable to 
remand the reader that education, when it 2s not mere teach- 
fog, necetsarly reBeets the current views of human nature 
and affords reom for both observation and experiment, 
Men lke Alberts, Vittorno, ond Erasmus were comprebensive 
thinkers, who grasped by common sense the tamer afimty 
between education and ‘ther works have the 
qaultty winch belongs fo art, the quaity of embodying 
‘principles which others would abstract for separate considera- 
on, “In Erasmus there ase obvious marks of the new 
‘valuation of koman capacity: the sature of man in described 
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a an unlimited p ebseation can achieve every 
‘thing, mae 1s not deterosined (ar predestined) to any one 
ino of development ; mea are” not barn, but made "These 
ideas ave sgotScance when compared wilh earlier of 
contemparary tiews, the wewsof Angustine, Pelagiss, Lather, 
fr Calvin ; Dut the detal is scanty and docs not go beyond 
epetiton of common views about eacly impressions, umita- 
tion, and the susceptibioty of the young-all parts of the 
Platonic tradition. Interest 1m the education of women 
arose from the dese for social amproversents at had no 
Diychologiesl orig, but x¢ reacted upon the general field 
EC psychology by sharpening ansight into mdindal-dfler~ 
fences as related to sex development a mid form of 
Individual peychology thas emerged from aiscussion of the 
‘education of gurls the cavse end cure of vanity, tnviality and 
love of mtrygue being objects of practical educational Toove- 
iments, Here and there 4 new ray of ight falls from theve 
Aizections to senoolmasters, as for example the warning 
ot fo probibut cluldren from making sketches on the mosis 
At copy ot, or the remark hat the hoe is the c's 
world and ste occupants the frst" society "which ats mand 
‘ill reproduce Melanethoa does not appear to bave made 
any union of vs psychology and Ins educational theory 

hor did Montages ; v0 that Vives alone during the sixtceath 
centory attempted what might be called “specifically a 
payehology of learning. 

With Vives psychology received «new impale manly 
boomse is frst mterest was education be approached 
pryehology “from the pount of view of effectiveness in 
Instruction,” and “ his study of psychology was rather the 
Product aad accompaniment ef bis educational acuity 
‘thas its origmating unpolse.” Thos explains very laegely 
the fresh elements to the prychology of Viver the Bagh 
4 prions toad is abondoned and the variety of the sotl's 
amarufestations begs to take rank above the formal deduction 
Sf its powers. Uniortunately Vives. was too bury (odo 
more than show how the direct stady of the mind might 
be furthered by a careful analyss of the procoss of learsing, 

root of a widespread interest in the paychologucal bast 
‘epon which educational theories should be built 1s to be 
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found in various treatises of the century For the mest 
part they follow the vague eforts of Erasmas to define 
character and aptitods, the naiara sperats of the individual 
Sturm in Germany, Elyot and Wotton in England, gave 
teachers an impaise toward the study of character and 
temperament, but the oniy defirste attack upon the problem 
was made by Juan Huarte, author of the Examen de Ingemiat 
ara las Crencas (2575), translated into Enghsh as “ Exaruna- 
fon of Men's Wits.” Husrte belonged to Spain, the land 
of Vives, and hrs work may be descrbed asa further develop- 
tment of the teaching of Vives with a more emphatic bias 
toward problems of education. A fanciful correlation of 
faculties with subjects mars the value of Huarte's work, 
Dut we may agree that “what most unterests us 1s the fact 
of rect concern for psychological analysis a8 a specific 
aud to the night adjustment of instruction " 
The genera} significance of this movement may be 
sumined up briefly The progress of learmung, the revval 
cat knowledge, and the growth of a pew individualism 
isa resi anterest in the methods 
of imparting knowledge and buikding up ch 
the great educators of thes age always aimed to master the 
secrets. of character and character-butléing, they Were 
paturally led further and furtber into the problems of connate 
tendencies, instincts, varieties of memory and degrees of 
atellectual capacity Unifocmity ceased (o be of mterest , 
the natura specials became the obyect of study , the variety 
of mature 1s most apparent in chuldren and young people, 
so that a theory of the mind which begine from diferences 
and from the point of wiew of growth or development 15 a 
natural outcome Indsviduals hhving am communities tend 
toappear umform n character , to the superficial or untrained 
observer they seem to be all of one pattern. Thus tendency 
Perssts, for example, 2 Erasmus, whose ature specselis 
leatly ‘implies a5. its background a natura wmiversshs. 
Here the logical worversal conficts wrth. the scientific 
‘he abstract idea of man 1s retaaed along with the new 
concrete idea of individuals. Ths is 2 mark of transition 
When the suxteeath century closes we ficd ourselves appre- 
‘ably forther away from the medieval thought and nearer 
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Locke or Rousseas. This ic due to the fact that for the 
educator interest centres upon the usderstanding rather 
than "pore reasen,”” and when the understanding of the 
child has been descbed as somethiag “' made,” x is easy 
to go one step further and look oc Ue Suman understanding, 
‘the adult mind, as also for the most part a manufactured 
article, The work of Locke us kere foreshadowed ; 1t only 
emain to note that the emotions stl ecaped attenbos, 
awaiting their resurrection mm the work of Rousteau. 


40. The murture of theory and practice which charac- 
tenses all educational reforms, makes tbat profession & 
natural bridge fom the abstract to the concrete. A simular 
‘quality belong 1 the sphere of conduct, anda the paychology 
Of conduct tbe men of the sixteenth ceatury found a need 
for fresh and concrete modes of treatment The first step 
tm thas direction was to emphasze natural quabies, taking 
& cue from the physologial bass of temperaments, 
Telesos, who made trtues and vices imo innate endencia, 
and Vives, who used the distraction of warm and cold blood 
‘to explain the diference berween courage. and. caution, 
ate examples of the aaturahstic tendancy A more «bile 
point was made by Scaliger when he asserted that brave 
ze fee! the foree of an sult 1 thove muscles which serve 
for stiang, while the les pugeacious {ype are affected in 
the organs of speech This we may especially commend 
to thoae modern writers who reduce all conscioumness 10 
terms of otor-Innervation | Another weiter, Neshus, 
boldly makes punty of heart equivalent to punty of blood 
thick and smpure blood is the cause of srreverence, arrt= 
lugon, and stamelesiness "As tsoal, the mnnovators went t0 
extreres in emphasirng ths physolopcal view of mora 

‘The avowed object of these theorsts wat to treat (he 
emotions with no reference to ereral valuar; they alnied 
Ua Gheory ofthe pasion whuch would make thete phenomena 
purely a matter of physes,” meaning By that term what 
fre would now cll Sateal scence, ‘The movemest Waa 
Suppored by a general revival of mterest an the details of 
character and. tis expresuon. From tempersments, a8 
tsnated by Gales, the interet spresd to Phydognouice, 
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exhibited partly tn trnaslations from Arstotle, partly in 
ore onginal views which bad been fostered by Teonarda 
da Vine!’ etudy of expressions [rom the artst’s standpomt. 
‘Phynoguomcs was divded into a general and a specs] 
science. Whule some concemed themselves with national 
for mdvadual chavacters, others studsed the face, che bands, 
the feet, the different penods of life or the different sexes 
‘The iterature of the subject became large and full of detay 
In epite of the lack of any omfying principles, the whole 
movement was a donded contnbution fo what would DOW 
be called Indvndval Paychology. 

‘A fall account of all the contibutions made under theve 
diferent heads would take a duproportionate amount of 
space Tt must suffice to note them as sums of the times, 
tnd pass on to the treatises whick deal with the emotions 
Molascthon led the way toward « physiolopieal method in 
dealing with these states of the cout, defining joy and sorrow 
a terms of expansoa and contracuon, which ultimately, 
comes dowa to movements of the heart and blood. But 
the classic exposition was given by Vives, whose work may 
bbe mere fully considered because it is the dest example 
of the work done at thi time, 

Vives rejects the Stow views and openly declares that 
the whole course of lle 1s regulated by feehmgs , feelings 
‘an obscure perceptions and are not subordiate (0 intellect, 
Dut frequently hinder or destroy the intelectual activites, 
Emotions are rooted m dispositions, 30 that a dominant 
tendency wal colour alla man's thoughts, ether continuoesty 
{tr periodically. These dispositions can ‘be changed physte= 
aly by diet, mentally by trang, for an opton often, 
hes at the root of an emoticn. and change of epution changes 
the emotional attitude This port leads on (0 the favounste 
topic of Rhctonc ax the art of exciting or allaying the 
emotions of men, a phase of Anstotelian teaching whack 
was revved at this time. The mdridualstic tendency 
shows iteelf ia the lengthy treatment of self-approbation, 
the egoistic sentiment which directly or indirectly pervades 
all the actions of some men, even though the mctn of the 
tendency does oot recognize tts presence. The addition of 
4 little pessimism to this doctrine would kave given it the 
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quality of the maxims produced by the French in the 
eighteenth century 

On the basis of these genera statements Vives 
2 descriptive peychology of the emotions. The physiological 
(reatment of the emotrons fll short of completeness through 
fare im studying the phenomena inductively. Vives 
made a begioning of such a study, and hs work on the 
“'pasuons " marks @ new era un the history of that trouble- 
some subject, not by vartue of a new eassiGcatios, but rather 
‘on account of the careful way «m which the phenomena are 
described 

‘The fundamenta? passions Love, men Jove that which 
they consider good, forthe good hus a cectann natural agree- 
meat with the indwidual’s ature, and as such ie both 
atteactive and satsfyiag The huss being loves itself 
ost ofall, and next those whose nterests or actvaies har~ 
onze with its welfare The benevoleat love those whote 
wellare they promote, bot the recipient of lindness bev « 
Jews degre of love because hs gratitude maxed vt share 
Love ws strengthened by sympathy. as the mother loves 
most the ehnld whom others dike at as increased 
econeilations, for the temporary intertaiswon ang restraint 
serve to increase sts power: bat many checks or dsappount- 
ments can convert it into bate Desire, hope, and Jo 
are also concerned wath the good according a3 it is wanted, 
‘expected, or confidently believed to be attmmable Eni 
arouses anges, which 1s most untense when feehngs ate 
‘thwarted *“sessible pain, such as a blow struck im anger, 
arouses less violent resestmest than that which follows an 
meult In the matter of anger men dice greatly, some 
Doing quick to feel it abd quick to cease from it, others being, 
moved more slowly but narsing ther wrath for Jong. The 
sense of layury involves some desue for reverge, but t 
is sometimes satisied by obtauning the means to ufc! 
harm without actuaBy employmg them A less violent 
state of feeling than hate that called resentment (ofemi). 
Tins is a tendency 10 be teasitive about past, present, or 
future acts regarded as possibly injunoes, It is properly 
4 ispositio . often mece novelty excites it; the man who 
stays too much at bome Snds the word barbarous and 
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stupid, The feeling of bate arises from persistent anger or 
fram grudging : we hate most stroogly when there is a basis 
of love, that is to say when the object 1s one that excites 
the deepest interest. Pty, as at increases love, tends to 
munish hate, 

‘Vives discusses also fear, repect, modesty, grief, longing, 
sity, envy (a contraction of the mind which 18 all the worse 
Decause it is concealed, while other fechas are shared), 
Jealousy (form of fear, antipating that a good wl accrue 
fo one whom we bate), and indignation, the only affection 
which rests on the idea of ment and implies moral valuations, 
‘The description of these diferent moods and emotions 1» 
Acesh and varied, bet ats exact quality, depending on the 
fier points of detul, 1s not reproducible 1m an epitome 
‘The work was carried @ stage further by Laeius Peregnnus, 
wha published in 2598 a hitle book that may best be regarded 
as an exsay m the empirical of the feelings and 
an appendix to the essay of Vives, The pomt common to 
Doth and charactenstic of this new tendeacy 1s the accept 
ance of the two movements, attraction and repulsion, as 
the basis for grouping inner moversents of the feelings. This 
method now superseded the diviston into coneupisable 
and trascible pasmons, which had so long dominated the 
medieval traditions. 

Tn this, as m many other pouots, we find the conclusion 
and suramary of the work represented by Bacon. In the 
Advancement of Lewruing (Bk. vu, chap ™) Bacon wrote 
‘what was at once an epitome of the progress made and a 
clear direction of the course to be pursued afterwards, 
e adopts the practical tone and wntes of the " cultivation " 
or “cure,” 1e “care” of the mind, As 2 programme 
Of pracbeal or applied psychology the chapter deserves 
careful attention "ns historical uportance ie shown by the 
fact that the Prench Encyclopedists opealy adopted the 
Baconan scheme of sciences, and modem peycholonste 
hhave often noted that therr work actually fulfils the demands 
(of Bacon's programme, 

"The frst article,” saye Bacon, “of the colture of the 
‘ind will regard the diferent natures or ispostons of men,” 
‘These be finds have already been stodied hy the astrologers, 
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‘who professed to say that “ some are by nature formed for 
Contemplation, others for poktics, others for war.” This 
rmutive type af vocational paychology cha not commend 
[ielt to Bacon, but he rightly recognored that xt waa trying 
to do what otuerwse remained wholly neglected, Next 
to the astrologers the poets were to be ranked as exponents 
of x concrete individual peychology, 1m which they ware 
surpassed by the "more prudent histonam.” The defects 
of thn work mere abwus to acon, but he thought it might 
hoe taken as a beginamg for more systematic inquuy, "30 
that an artical (ve tciealiie) and accurate dusection 
may be made of men's minds and natures, and the secret 
‘disposition of each man land open, thet from a knowledge 
fof the whole, the precepts concermiag the cures of the mud 
‘may be more rightly formed And not only the characters 
of dispositions imprested by nature should be recetved into 
thus troabee, but these also winch are otherwise imposed 
upon the mund by the sex, age, country, state of health, 
make of body, ete And again, thone whch proceed 
trom fortuae, a3 1n princes, nobles, common people, the 
rch, the poor, magistrates, the wgnocant, the happy, the 
miserable, ete 

"The magmscent seep of this outlook may be left to 
the reader's approbation without comment What Bacon 
could have done to supply the deta m each oF all of these 
departments we shall never know Apparently the dea 
vwas bot unigue as the previous pages have shown, there 
was a strong though diffse cucrent of thought setting ia 
this direction, and many muser works fosted for x while an 
that nver of time winch Bacon accused of bringing down only 
‘what us bght and tumid." Among these may be mentioned 
the work of De la Chambre, of Cordemoy, of Nevhus 
and of Clarmont In the history of Gterature and of ucience 
hese works have been eclipsed by the greater achievements 
cof Descartes, on the one hand, and of the French moralists 
fon the other. 
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4x, Panactusus was described by Bacon as a man who 
dzagged everything before the yudgment stol of experience 
The description could be applied with eqeal trath to the 
other great naturalists of that century In spite of much 
Inysticism and whelly umscentie exeduity they had appealed 
(0 expenence and (0 experience they were compelled to 66, 
‘Boring the close of the sixteenth and the whole course of 
‘the sevemtecath century we see the results of this appeal to 
experience slowly working themselves out. 1¢ would have 
bea worse than useless to appeal to fhe seases if no ove 
had in consequence uctvally yone to the venes for inortaa- 
tion A new methed stated in formule that covered no 
new activites would have been proot of the most hopeless 
Jund of intellectual degradation" Fortunately, af the pro- 
fessions of method outran the actual achvevements, there 
wus none the less a genuine spurt of mquiry behind ther, 
and what some failed to do the others achitved As they 
Aid not lose themselves in vague geoerahties, these scientific 
‘workers ought not to be passed over with such loowe state 
tents aca70 asually made about the appeal to the senset and. 
to experence They deserve our attention a httle longer 
while we ask which senses they actaally did appeal te and 
‘what land of expencaoe they took for thetr sure foundations, 
Potting the question an this say shows the siguicance of 
the period upan which we now enter. We find that rts 
dominated by the progress of physics and that there ts 20 
violent break 10 the contimnty of thought. The prinapel 
sciences of the Middle Ages ‘were astronomy end optic, 
both of them Raving special features to recommend them, 
Astronomy was more or less concerned with the heavens, 
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and was therefore the science of the witinate immovable 
realty, a most digmtod affair even though m form it wae 
created by Ptolemy Next to this celestal scence came 
the study of ght, which iasonaied the minds of men m 
rach auceeaive generation and slowly passed from the 
region of imaguauive metapkyncs of light to the nathe- 
atic stady of refraction and redecnon. In the progress 
ff astronomy at the hands of Copernicus and Galleo we see 
the real dechne of the medieval system of thought, thn 
Asappearasice of that world in which it had lived and grown 
‘old. Sumarly mm the progress of optics the waters 120 
cometouily attacking one of the fundamental doctsnes 
of therr age. We ray accept to-day a new discovery about 
the properties of light or anew type of lens with eeareely 
2 sensation of any Kind. om the seventeenth century such 
te event was clotely connected with tbe question of the 
realty of the world in which men lived and the problem 
of happiness in this life abd the hfe to come, For mace 
the fist consideration of man was to jestity the ways of God 
tand show that the facts id not whelly isprove the existence 
‘i Providence, every new statement of things observed 
lua to be securely fastened into a geoeral scheme by specie 
(and sereevant) corsments on the relation of the particular 
ite to the wsdom of the Creator 

“Apart then fom the genecal question of scientific advance, 
these two sciences have a particular relaton to the develop- 
rent of thought They represent the crucial pout at which 
science and bebef came mto contact, andthe second of them, 
optics, 1s concarued wath that whch was {row the eathest 
fumes regarded as & privileged sense, rupenor to all the 
other senses of man 

To asloag themselves how this sense operated, men were 
invading the snner sanctuary of expenence In showing 
tat the operations of light could he brought under intel 
sible uw and thet the eye was an optical instrument, the 
‘men of science were miroducing the text of experiment 
where 1t was most hkty to be regarded ab a prolanation. 
For the present subject the progress of optics as also a 
special sigaticance because it Decomes a depariment of 
phyulclogical poycbology and plays its part in the revision 
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of the theory of visible species and so ultimately of the 
piyehologeal theory of wasion, Tt wall be necessizy now 10 
fellow the development of physics so far as concerns the 
reduction of the condstons of sensation to mechanical laws 
‘then to consider the effect of anatomical and physiological 
‘wnitings on the general concepton of the organs of sense 
and thought , and finally to record the theones of the mind 
‘which occupy the same peed of ume, 

The sixteenth century was predoanantly an age of 
destruction, In the seventeenth centory there appeate a 
pew desire, not so much to create systems as to think 
systematically under the new conditions The spint of 
Montagne was not umversal ats indifference verged on. 
despair and its readiness to bebeve m all chings was alin 
to Debef mm nothing The increase of knowledge threatened. 
once mote to precipitate men’s minds into chaos the great 
need of the age was for a system that could unite without 
fettenng and a method that would serve a6 « clue 19 the 
labynnth of facts. Bacon, Gableo, Hobbes, Descartes, 

ind Locke all attempted am diferent ways to cope with 

this eew demand Galleo land the foandation of inductive 
science, concerning humseif almost exclusively with the 
Biysetl wienes | He paid ete atau to the quan 
of the mind's relation to sts objects, but was led incidentally 
‘to restate the distinction of primary and secondary qualities 
fs recognized by Democritus and by Anstotle By 40 doing 
Galleo. secured greater mdependence for the sphere of 
quanntative measurement quanbty, number and motion 
were disunguished as measurable objects from such sub- 
jective states as foetings and emotions The question of 
Applyimg measurement to the senees was quickly xatted, but 
the idea of measuring the soul was treated as a paradox, 
From the tune of Augustine the fact that the soul was not 
quanttative had remained an axiom, 











2 The maversent represented in Italy by Gableo's 
He Saggsatore (s623) was paralleled tm England by Bacon's 
De Digntete et Augments Scrextiarum. Furst pubbsbed 
mn 1605, bat reproduced with this ttle in 1623, Bacon's 
‘work was mare ambutioes but less penetrating than that of 
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Gableo As a refocmer of method he opposed the debased 
Anstoteliansm of bis age and expounded the new mductive 
‘methods A complex character, 2 man not wholly devoted 
to science but interested also mm afars of state, with a keen 
eye for human motives and 2 desre for literary fame, Bacon 
‘united in a curious fashion the qualities of the essayist and 
the system-maker, of Montagne and Telesus With some 
new ideas he combined a great deal of credahty and a halut 
of accepting teadslions uncritcally He eaters into the 
Iistory of psychology as the author of a classification of 
the sctences in which he assigns a place (0 the science of the 
soul theeffects of ths scheme of work can be traced sn more 
than one of Bacoo's successors 

‘The whole doctrine of man is bere divided into “Pluk 
sophia Kumantahs et Civihs,” the study of man as such 
and the study of man as citizen The former of these 1 
tubivided into doctnae of the body and doctrine of the 
soul Prior to ns Bacon thinks there should be a general 
scence of man a labonous collection of evidence about 
individuals should resutt an a concept of man formed im a 
‘purely empirical faxion and designed to show the actual 
ature and limuts of human capacity This part of the 
scheme reflects the mnfiuence of that movement toward 
scientific anthropology which had already begun After 
these should come the stady of the umon of sou and body, 
meluding the study of expression (physognomics) and the 
interpretation of dreams The general object of these two 
branches of study 18 (o determmne in what way and (o what 
extent the humours and temperament of the bedy affect 
‘the soul alo, how the soul affects the ody In the wib- 
divisons of the scheme the frst ts concerned with the body 
the headings there given are taken from the eneyclopadic 
treatises of the times and call for no comment | The 
second u the doctrane of the soul One part of this 18 te be 
devoted 10 the spint in the theological sense, the breath of 
God This emme rationals 1s derived from inspiration 
‘and by inspiration it rust be treated at is conugned to 
theology. The sensitive eoul 26 crested thing and can 
be treated as one among other naturel objects that is to 
say, ft may be treated physically as an object of natural 
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science. Bacoo made room in his scheme for the study of 
divination and fascization or the action of smagiation 
‘upon bodies” buts he did nat do more than ereste a scheme 
Weisnot necessary to kay more abuut the dubsous yes 

“fore than anyone ele at ths period, Bacon excelled a 
raking plans which were not carried out When we turn 
from the scheme to actval achievements there 13 itte to 
say Bacon's wnling> show the sicuug umpression made on 
Inim by Telesos He regards the souls of animals at alto- 
gether mater, a maxture of Gre and ax, situated sn the 
Head, runzing’ throvgh the nerves and fed. {fom the 
sprituous element of arterial blood, Sp animals ths is the 
chief sou! sn man it the orgamc mstroment of the rational 
Soul Ia the sphere of the senses Bacon dd hte exper- 
‘mental work on the mature of sound, but ¢id not advance 
from physcat to peyrhological problems He dived the 
faeuliet of the mind in a way alresdy suggested by Carue 
pranella into Ore clases, memory, mageaation, apd reayon 
To thete he ascribed. respectively. the.“ @nscipnes "of 
history, poetry, and plulowophy | Moce mnteresting than this 
obras clasuieation ss the famous divsica of the tol 
Bacon shows a distinct tendency tomard a broad treatment 
of the mad, To hin we owe the often quoted remark that 
the human understanding 16 not dry light but 1 sufused 
and coloared by will Ameag the wala he reckons natural 
Prejudices, ule indus, which are connate tendencies vat 
Afect the individva’s thoughts. This ws an direct contrast 
vith the idea of human intellect asthe repostory of eternal 
truths, a universal estence alkke 19 all Followed to sts exd 
the thought would lead to 2 voluntaristic doctrine and pro- 
duce a franthul study of the actual varieties of the oman 
mind! 

Bacon did not follow ont this or amy other of his 
suggestive propositions, but the ideas which be expressed 
ruled the progress of inductive or experimental prycholegy 
{Ol throught us development, Tt to the esneteenth century 
‘hat we must Jock £9 <ee the full ontcome of this compre- 
hensive outhne The aistacton of objective and sob. 
Jective peychology. the study of the expressica of emvotions, 
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the inguiry into human faculty besed on ctatistice—all 
these are direct fulflments of the plan for a comprehensive 
study of the human mind which Bacon partly onginated 
and partly codified as st came to hum from the Italan school 
of the sixteenth ceatary, 


§3. After these general schemes we may” past to tha 
guesiion of departmental sciences and treatment of details, 
In the aphere of physical science the new movement can be 
ttaced a¢ far back as Leonardo da Vanei in the fifteenth 
rentury. Among the namerous anvestions and ducovents 
of ths versatile genus we find some contaibubons to the 
scumces of acoustics and optics The honour of foventing 
the camera obscura, now given ¢o hum, makes Leonardo 
‘the fist of the long seres of investigators whove work cal- 
Iinates m ihe Newtonian theory of light AS & punter 
Leonardo was interested sn the nature of colours and their 
maxture He was the author of a theory of colours He 
started from the basis of sensation, not from the physcal 
analyus of light, and consequently follows the Anstotelan 
way of regarding black and whute av colours, along with 
four other colours which he regarded as principal colour, 
namely red, yeliow, green and blue This theory was 
remwed at 2 later date in oppostion to Young's theory + 

With the great name of Kepler we come to the seven- 
teenth century. The connection of this with the preceding 
penod of expenmenial science, the thirteenth century, ts 
Sunouly preserved by the ttle of the work profuced by 
Kepler in. r60q With a. graceful relerence to. Vitello 
(Witelo) he called ths work Peralipomena, mm Vatetionem, 
‘though the contents do not bear much relation to the views 
fof bis predecessor. The work gives a desenption of the 
fee, explains the image on the retina, and as the real begio- 
ning of dioptrcs The nature of the smage on the retina 
‘was further explained by Christoph Scheiner in bis Ocutne 
sive Fundanentom Opticum (1652) here Scheiner also 
gave & correct account of accommodation as the change 
of the convexity of the Jens. As this 16 not a history 
of physical science, the minor writers who prepared the 

> Lzoaand f4sr5t) eros Tras ePwr oped 3352. 
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way for Kepler and for Newton may be passed over 
while we put together the peints which affect the history 
of physiologial peychotogy.* 

‘Aristotle's views om pit and colour suffered from 860 
poneipal defects. He kaew too Isle about the stricture 
Bf the eye and too litle about the problems of refiaction 
tnd of fecal posts The period wath wich we are now deal- 
ing was the time when thete defects exther bad been of 
werein proceas of bei rected Kepler's knowledge of the 
pucely optical patts of the process of vision, the sction of 
Aight 1m passtog Uheough leases and the relation of the con 
vexity of concavity of those leoses to the point at which 
the rays come to a focus, eaMed hin 0 attack Anstotl's 
‘theory of a transparent ‘medium According to Anstotle 
an object ceased to be visible when st was um contact with 
‘he eya because the medium was thes excluded according 
to Kepler the medium wat entirely unnecessary becavee 
in any case the rays of ght would not converge at 
required for on under such eixeymistances. The extreme 
Cate of actual contact was not roportant, but the ganeral 
feplauation of near and far sghtedoew was involved 
Kepler had the advantage of explaming vision as a special 
anatance of the general laws ef optics Then, again, the 
elective condition of science prevaods to ths pecod had nade 
Ue ponte to regard the image vanble inthe eye as the actual 
object of vinon fer the person posstsung the eye, becauee 
‘the rays were regarded as stayang 1 and not passing through 
the lenses. Kepler, dstingushing between the eeflection 
from the eye and the actual tranamusuon of ight through 
the lentes, rejected the common view that the erystaline 
fens was the place in which the rays came to a focus and so 
arrived at the new doctrine that the retuna wae the seat 
‘of visual stimulation, or, as he puts st, the place where the 
converging rays meet the spirits from the brain. 

‘This Secovery met with 2 somewbal unexpected obstacle 
in the diveovery of the “bind spot " which was detected 
by Mariette (3668) and stomed {6 refute the whele theory 

Spel eoumbaters was made by J.B Foca gt), Deacons 
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bby being at once the point of entry for the optical nerve 
foto the retina and itself deverd of seauiality to light 
Manotte was snduced by this drcovery to sosert that the 
choroid and not the retina was the pert of the eye whuch 
Sizectly subserved vision, but Haller and Bernovli explained 
favay the apparent objections to the retina The pomtion 
of Kepler was thus vltmoately establuhed 

Opties and dhoptrics form an umpartant part of alt th 
caster phaloroplacal treatnes alter Kepler's tme Descartes 
‘wrote at length on the subject, and Hobbes spent many 
{years on sts problems Both of these seriters grasped 1he 
Importance of the sabject for a gencral theory of sensation 
‘They acquitted themselves as. phulosophers with credit, 
Dut ths credit was due rather to thet relornt of philosophy 
‘than their coniriintions to science Nothing of real port 
ance was done tll Newton produced lus physiral analysis 
Of the spectram This gave @ new turn (6 the question of 
colours. Hitherto the bass for a discussion of colour hi 
been anther vinual apenence or the mang of Pigment 
Newton's method was dfcrent from both andl an Hse} ws 
sumply an objective phyncal analysis But Newton <t 
persuated in treating black as one of the colours, though this 
twas conmsteat only with the psycholemal pont of view 
‘The whole question of colour’ a4. a part of physiological 
payehology was his Inft sm confusion. waiting for the TON 
of physteal, physiological and psyehologial data 

in adaiwen to the question of the nature and action of 
ight and to that of colour the conderation of vison leads 
to the question of the perception of space As st became 
clear that mn yiioe there was no gsccare sent from the object 
to the mind, and, further, that in any case the preture would 
rot aznive in the rmd with the place of ts origin marked 
poo it, the philosophers were harassed by the dificulty 
fof explaaing the fact that seal unages are taken to ind 
fate external pomtion, Deseartes, being at once philosopher 
and physicst, could not avoud tbe problem, but he offered 
mo real solution AS regards the physical part of the pro- 
cess he maintained tbat vision was wholly a matter of motion, 
light was a movement, the movement came from the object 

* Seep 205. aed for car wate ps. 
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‘to the outer organ, the eye, and pasced thence to the inner 
organ, the part of the bram in winch the nerves of the eye 
terminated. Descartes did not conumt the error of supposing 
that the inoer organ had for ats object the outer organ; 
he regarded the outer organ as no mere than a medwm for 
the transmission of the motion, so that the restltine motion 
‘whach arises 1m the bram conies directly from the object, 
Between the eye and the abject the le of hight stretches 
luke @ rod, being a coatinuous line of matter m motion 
the brain ts ditectly adected at the part at which this line 
termnatos inward and we know every change in the posttion 
of objects by the corresponding change un the affection of 
the brain By this roeans we localize in space the different 
objects we percesve, and if we ask further how we know the 
space in which we so localue thangs we are told that this 15 
done by a kind of mnate geometry Here we pass from the 
cempmncal side of Descartes’ system to the a prior: ideahshie 
side the wea of space is jouned to the perception by the 
cooperation of God For the world of our expenence 
‘not really known directly through the senses we have 
ultimate ground for saying that the object causes the rdea 
we ean only suppose that God would not make our hves 
aan eternal hallucination The results of this teaching wil 
be seen in the work of Matcbracche its significance cansot 
be grasped without further details of the relauion between 
mind and bowly 








14 For those who accepted it Harvey's discovery: 
of the eireulation of the blood involved a profound change 
am the concepticn of the relations between soul and body. 
‘The idea that the soul was at once the bass of hfe and of 
‘thought naw began to give place to a more distinct concep- 
tion of the diference between the physical processes and 
the paychie activities The progress of physiology made tt 
inescasingly posable to think of the movements of the body 
‘as capable of explanation without reference to that soul 
‘which had so long been defined as the prinesple of move 
ment This new direction of thought shows stself more or 
less distinctly in all the writers who discuss from their various 
Points of view the mature of the soul. 
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Ts the seventeenth century two distinct influences were 
at work One of these came from the progres of mechamal 
fcuence and was adopted, by those who accepted Harvey's 
conclusions, a8. the natural corelery of this. dscovery 
they argued that the eneslation ofthe bod was a mechanical 
process and that the ret of the processes sn he body might 
be reduced to wechacal operations The otber inSuence 
came from chemnstry and was reinforced by the observation 
fof processes not rogarded z= enechanical, the ciel mstance 
‘beaig that of fermeatation Ia thew relation to physclogy 
‘hese induences appear et deciding the éifeence Deteen 
he mechamcal and chemical schools We may beyia with 
the later as representing the older tradition though m a 
new form 

“The beguaning of the chemacal school ws to be found in 
Paracelsus In the seventeenth century his doctrine was 
advanced by Johann Baptist van Helmont, a wan whose 
work was 1 strange minture of religions ebels, mystical 
expansiveness and keen rooght into facts For panapal 
work, the Orins Medina, was pubkshed yn 1628 "he died 
1 644, more than a century after the death of Paracelsus 
And sixteen sears before tbe death of Descartes He was 
by nature a mixture of the different temperament of 
Paracelsus, whom he consciovsly followed, and of Descartes, 
‘whom he ‘unconscously rexmbled The central point of 
Jn teaching, for our present purpose, s the treatment of 
the relations Between ramd ‘and body Everything. be 
declares, hax a homme spint, which he vanously describes 45 
Fanos, sure, or spinius tials Thrsis present in metals 
‘v4 principle of cohesion, in plants as « componte haraour, 
and t animals end man as a substantial vital prnaple. 
Ts ths part of hus teactusg Helmont follows the’” eosmit 
Philosophy" of Paracelsus and recalls the Store theory 
of Poeoma as it appears in Philo and the Neoplatomsts 
Tha theosophy of the seventeenth century was closely allied 
to the Stoxe-Phulome tradition, and to that same source we 
ray ascribe the dstunction’ made by Eelmont between 
and animals the vital spint ts comnon to botb, but 
‘tan i otly hike the animals: an etsence he ws the image of 
God. Helzont declares that man cannot be definod ns & 
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rational animal on the contrary be is & spritual being 
clothed ane body Man ts thus sbore the animals; but 
Helmont declares, against the Pantheatts, that man is not 
essentially one with God The body w mortal, but the 
‘mind i immortal 

‘Some minor potats made by Helmont are of interest. 
‘The true knowledge cf God 1s to see things intellectually 
(ontellecuatter ndere. The soul eannot koow sself through 
reason merely ot Unrovgh smages, But only through the 
ecoguition that the truth of beg (vert? exsontia) and 
truth of understanding (vertas snilecias) are united in all 
real Knowledge The frst of these statements 15 2 good 
formula for reiinous experience, while the second expresses 
the significance of intustive apprebension the uaion of the 
‘oro anticapates al that Descartes meant by bis cago erge 
sum. 

‘We pass on to Helmont's phynclogical teaching This 
is a form of chemeal physology The two principal terms 
‘which be introduces are Gas and Blas, the former being 
carbon dioxide, the Jatter 2 vital force akin to the archeeus of 
Parucelsus Ta animal organisms the Blas vtubzes tho 
ferments, which appealed 10 Helmtoat as occult processes 
‘of chonge and & kand of onversal hie an maiter These 
ideas were eniployed by Heimont to explain the process of 
digestion m which he recognizes six stages With these 
‘we are not concerned unt we come to the ffch, in which 
the blood of the arteries ts changed into the vital spirit of 
the avchaus,and thessxth sn which ths archaus enables exch 
part of the body to assimilate ats nounshment The wstal 
dnd the ammal spint Helmoat declares to be adentical 
‘Thus with Helmont the ‘“mutntrve souk” ss really a vita) 
prinuple whose workings are ot least analogous to ordinary 
fermentation 

So far Helmoat was a man of science His more specula- 
tive mood 1 expressed when be deals with the sensitive 
soul, This is the property of man ; strctly speakiog, plants 
aad animals have a0 soul, wo vase 2t is the eulng prinaple, 
controlling the archaus and all the lesser agencies, 1 acts 
‘through the brain and nerves, but its own real seat is an the 
Pylorts, sn the orifice of the stomach. 
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‘This last sdea, a8 old as Homer and net unknown to the 
ancient Hebrews, is supported by sundry arguments winch 
heed not detain us It is enough to pasnt ou an conclusion 
‘that Helmont has greatly helped to. give the phystlogial 
‘procemses an wndependent status, that he bes elaborately 
Explained the ongwo and use of “spunts,” and has Kept the 
sensitive soul apart from these in a place of rts own while 
the immortal mind 1s « puce edhunet whelly unexplained 

‘Six years after the Orius Medien Ghisson produced 
tus theory of "entabibty” (1634) Tt passed unnoticed and. 
wwe leave 1 fill we come to Haller in the next century Tho 
domzant line of eory goes (com Helont to Wills, whose 
Cavebrs Awatome (3664) comes after the death of Descartes 
Descartes Iumselt contnbuted nothing to physiology , he 
was embedded in the stratum of theones which we aze now 
considering, Wil, though a famous and thnvang doctor, 
War not a genius, hus work was « alfal combmation of 
ideas, some of which were his own, some were picked up 
through intercourse with the greater men of that galaxy 
which was the first aucleus of the Royal Society Our 
Snterest in Wil%s 1s confined to hus explanation of eensation 
snd movement and to his sgmificance a8 x casei represen 
aauive of bis age Wills upholds the anwezal spurts an a ny 
(hat does not diffe: essentially from the orduvary tradition 
While Descartes looked upon the spurts as purely physical, 
‘Willis prefers to cal them by the older and more ambuguous 

ame of corporeal soul He divides thi soul into two parts, 
‘one in the blood and the other 12 the Bram and nervous 
systems The former is described a8 2 flame other words 
vital processes are a form of combustion Here Wills 
scores a point against Descartes’ idea that there s an “smnate 
Theat "x0 the heart, Wilks more correctly masntans thet 
the heart gets its beat com the blood Wills had 
some peculiar ideas about the corporeal soul which be 
asugned to the bramn. He believed :t to be a ight and even 
maintained that twas visble ; some warm-blooded arumals 
‘cunt a viable Sanie or fre xt aight only" An“ ingemous 
‘man ” told him that ‘after an extra good bout of wine 
Ihe could see to read print clearly on « very dark night.’ 
‘This curious symptom may have been one of the facta which 
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tamed Wis (0 the general subject of sensanons an 
which he showed a very credstable mterest. and he ati 
handed down to lame. as is savestgator in the term 
Hyperacasis Willsa. As a scardogst Wills achieved 
much, and Dis clasfcation of the cacebral nerves was & 
‘ork of permanent value, 3 remained supreme ull te close 
of the eghteenth century. Wilis regerded the nerves a5 sold 
Sores, mot tubes they ave "ike coxds gltly strung, 
extended from the brain and us appendages " to all parts 
Of the body The same nerves function im sensation and 
iotion 3 sensation 2 movement 13 ransatted from the 
fextremiy to the brain, in voluntary movement the bre 
fonginates “an impression of impetus" from within out~ 
wards As the anrmal spurts are not sn the nerves (as tuber), 
they are to be considered 3s passing alone (bem on these 
surfaces Jn tvs " Wills may be regarded as daly stoving 
to explain nervous phenomena of the hypothens ofa specie 
nervous tard” This was a change 1 the physologial 
theory of seasabon, but rt produced mo fundamental chan 
1 the concept either of sensation or voubon, 

‘The localization of funetiens wn the bea thus stated — 

cena allowable to concerve of the middle egrons of tha 
beam constituting an inner chamber of ths. (corporeal) 
soul fitted with thoptric meres, a5 wath windows The 
pictures o¢ sages of all sensible thingy admutted into thote 
secret places by means of the ducts of the nerves, as by 
means of tubes of narrow opecings, fst pass through the 
corpora stnata, and then ae represented on the corpus 
cafloaum a8 of & whitened wall And so the Gungs whick 
fave nse to. sensation induce perception and a. certan 
tmagmation "By" 4 second undulation ” these smages get 
to the cortex of the bram and give rnc to memory, bemg 
Stored in the (olds of the corte.» The image now vazishes} 
so that the uadulation of the cortex is the pliyuologeal 
counterpart ol memory 

‘According as the wage ss suggestive of good or evi, 
ampulse arues and so the epints " bang exctted, lok Back 
‘pon the object” and besur themcives to remove or 
retain it? 
» Quratsan to Fonts, Laverton Hat of Psa. 29 20-7 
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Willis proposed to explain all the life of animals throogh 
‘thus physological mechazrsm~ the anim bradoram 18 with 
ham quute distinct (rom the anim refonalis of man. He 
ekaowledges that he had not explained hew this corporeal 
Soul "perceives that 3¢ feels and 20 eccordanco with that 
perception is driven mto vanous pessons and actions” 
tp to hus credit that he saw the dificuty of passing from 
motions mecharucally connected to motions Selected and 
directed. In maa, he says, "we can readuly understond 
‘that the rational soul looks upon the tages and impressions 
resented to the rational soul as to a muror and according 
to the conceptions and emotions thus derived exercises 
the acts of reason, judgment and will Others, however, 
2 0 remy endear tat sd Oe decin Tich 

isexpotinded was e santo. pure materialism 
Some eminent men of science (Mayow,* Stensen, Lower) 
id not approve of the vitel fame or the "lucid soul" The 
aroma spt, however, ssn form or the, cemtuned 
4 cardinal powt of physiology and physiological peychology, 
Boerhaave (173) at Leyden ducassad the theory and 
trom Boerhaave t went mto the mind of La Blettne to asast 
bis mateiaism > Toward this Wills made a subetantal 
<contnbutioa by his attitude on the question of rolex action. 
He defined x reflex acto as a wobon thet depends on a 
preceding sense-stumalus and returns durectly to its source, 
not attauung to any hgher levels Ee chought that the 
Seat of imagination mght be reached by the nerve currents 
wnthout any change in the reflex cheracter of the resulting 
movement Also, in aktion to the acquired memory in 
the cerebrum he recognized a natural memory in the cere- 
bellum, thus giving fis adherence to an orgente memory 
Aistinet from intellectual memory (Cer An att) On 
suone pouats Willis was an error he held thet the ventricles 
of the bran secrete humours, though this was already dis- 
proved by Schoelder, he covtinved the doctrine of spite, 
though others (Ferne!, Plater) had already questioned it, 
and the work of Mayow * was destined to dissipate the whole 
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subject by giving a more adeguate account of the chemistry 
cof physiological processes. Yet at the time Willis was & 
fpovier second to mone, and ut was largaly lus snfwence tbat 
kept mterest forested on the decaying problem of the seat 
of the soul 

Vieussens (1647-1716) devoted considerable attention 
{0 the relation between phynologeal structure and psycho- 
logical acueity He skowed the anfiuence of both Wills 
and Descartes, for be localized the temsoriim comiane An, 
the corpora sthata and the rmazteaio an the centrum oval 
‘These parts being closely connected, Vievssene chovght be 
could explain the celavon between sensation and thought. 
Ta ny sensahon there re movements propauted (0 the 
‘corpora striata where the sensation as payeluc event takes 
place The same movement extends to the centrum ovale 
‘here the " first imagination occurs , im other words, the 
sensation may be suid to be presented im the centrum and 
every sensation 1s inevitably united with tins kind of reten> 
ation This scheme of motions 1 then used to explain 
representation, where the movements within the centrum 
ovale explain what sught be called centrally excited experi= 
ences These constitute a class of expenences which are 
easentually representative but have a degree of sensation, 
ae to the fact that the motion extends outward along the 
course of the onginal sensation In this case the objects 
seem to be actually presented, but with lese clearness and 
intensity than when they cause a sensation, 

Claude Perrault (1613-38) was the mest important 
opponent of the Cartesan mechanistic theotes, He was a 
Predecessor of Stahl and, accordiag to Haller, a source trom 
whom Stal borrowed — His chuet work, Essaus de Phyagwe. 
‘was published in 1660 and contained a considerable amount 
of work on sexse-perceptions. Perrault did not accept the 
[pineal gland asin any sense 2 privleged " teat of the soul”, 
tha soul according to him ws connected directly with the 
‘whole body and controls all actentis, both of movement 
and sensation Since thought or consciousness isthe essence 
Gl the soul, Perrault draws the coociasion that it must have 
knowledge of all.ts operations, the body x aot an uskaowa 
2opendage of the soul batts perasiet objet. Tht mew 
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requires farts support the assumption of two lands of know 
ledge, the clear knowledge of thought and the obseure knew= 
ledge of crgarsc sensation Perrault explains the genesis 
of thus ciference,, we pay kitle attention to what goes on 
nude, and consequently those operations pass from the 
sphere of attention to that of habit All tbe erganic func 
tions ere thos the work of « spintes! ponople, but have 
lapsed from the highest apperceptuve degree of attention, 
‘the heart, now apparently quite mechanical in x achon, 
was once directly controled by will, and all other move> 
ments are, a5 Hartley said loter, secondarily automate 
It 1s obvious that Perrault approaches trom the side of 
medicine that view of lle which Leibauz developed fram the 
bass of metaphysics. 


$5 In the year im winch Deseartes died (1660) George 
‘Ernest Stahl was bora at Anspach He lived ll 3734, 59 
that he belongs peimanly to te close of the seventeenth 
century though Ins life and work axtended ‘well into the 
caghtcenth Early sm the seventeenth century medical 
science had taken different paths according as st moved. m 
the tairomechamical school of Borelh or the satrocherical 
school of Frangors de tx Boe (Francucys Syivmss, distinct 
{tom Jacobus Sylens) Borel was an admret of Gableo, 
and teavelled to Florence to tee that hero of stience He 
Published rathematie) and astronomical orks, but the 
Sesice of husheart was to wte a treatise on animal motion 
Hie achieved his, though the work De Motu Ansmatinn, 
‘was not publched wll 168, aftr bis death was preceded 
ine 3664 and an 1667 by the tracts of Nicolas Stensen, « Dane, 
also known as Steno m Latyo  Stensen aud Borelh between 
(Gow refute the idea that spints or corporeal aus can bring 
boat muscular movercent Borel approaches very claaly 
to the iden of arntabiity as readent in the muscles, ut 
‘hat was only folly reahzed later oy Haller) and the sigmi- 
tance of thus meckanse of the body’ hes an its pomnt of view, 
ats metbod, and ris complete antagonssm to the doctzine that 
movernent écpends extuely on the current of animal spins 
{as in Descartes) 

Sylvus sof uo anterest tous exorpt for the fact that his 
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school produced the docisme of Stabl. The real beginning 
tn in Van Helmoat . Sylvie developed Helmont’s chemcal 
theories ma less foystcal way, Stahl hed more of the 
imagmative power of Helmont’ Stahl mauttaned. that 
chemical processes 1p the lnving body are quite diferent 
from the analogoss processes. (fetmetis) in things ‘The 
reason given. for this was that in anvmal organiems the 
sensitive toul pervades every part and presides over every. 
‘operation Thus the Cartestan idea of the body as a machine 
8 openly opposed , Descartes and. Borel might have been 
econeued, but there was no. posibte reconcibauo of 
Cartestantm and Stabl’s doctniae ‘There 1 no need 10 
discuss the detals of Stah's phywologial chemmtry iin 
enovgh to say that he rejected all Helmont's intermedsary 
forces and hekt to the simple postion that spint and matter 
are united by motion, that the processes of the animated, 
crganisin ase not alt explicable by chemtry, and that the 
ensuive soul must be brought m to make our theory 
of Ife complete This theory, the new animism, has a 
Jong hustory and will be met again later 

‘An scuportant result of Stahi's gencral theory was the 
loser connection it estabhshed hetween psychology and 
imedraine, and the consequent tendency to pay greater 
Attention to psychic factors in explaining abnormal condi 
tions of the individual Stahl mauntarns thet the seul 
buslds the body, diseases are processes by which the soul 
Strives fo remove what hinders its operations. Diseases 
of the soul ate abnormal conditions whch arite when the 
formal activities aro hindered by obstructing factor, 
@escrbed as duc esther to the aerves or the feehngs Thus 
Stahl beguns to lay proper emphass on those mental derange- 
ments which arse from the passions, distinguishing between 
the effects duc to physical éisposiuen and those which arite 
from the operatioas of the soul, as (for exemple) the working 
of the rmagmation Stahl supports his position by many 
acute observations the sight of food makes the mouth 
water. a mere association of wdeas con changs king into 
disgust and produce actual vomiting , the mere thought 
ofa medicine sets ep contractions an the stomach These 
facts prove the direct action of the rmmatenal vital pneple 
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fon the matenal organism, To this action Stahl set no 
limits, making digestion and cxrculation depeedent on the 
[purposive action of the soul. Sach extreme views were Hot 
‘capable of actual proof, and they broaght discredit on the 
‘more acceptable parts of the theory, counteracting the 
effects of Stahi's refutabon of the Certesam mechanical 
standpost But for thes the anmstc view might have 
hhad more success, since ite reyeetion of animal spurts, 
‘opposition to al’ mtermedraucn between soul and body, 
‘and its recognition of a sumple action of mind on body by 
the production of motions in the orgamsm, were all valuable 
contztbatians to a sounder psychophysical position, 





‘CHAPTER It 
SYSTEMATIC THOUGHT DESCARTES 


$1, As the statcenth century drew to a close the changes 
already made in the existing system of knowledge were 
summed up in a decisve revolbtion Réaé Descartes was 
bom im 1596 He va» educated in the Jesmt College of La 
Fléche, but his early training in tat” anstitanon did not 
[prevent hum from acquinng the sceptical mood which the 
prevaslng disagreement arpong theonsts had made almost a 
fashion In the history of psychology Descartes inaugurate 

anew era, not merely because he restaled many’ cid Mews 
fd united in a novel roanner the rosuks reached by phitor 
sophers and physiologists, Lut frst and foremost because he 
‘was guited with the power of actually expenencing the new 
{reedom of thought When others were acquiring traditional 
Tormule Descartes was hviag again through thote primitive 
lors of the mind by which scwnces were fist created. 
‘Apart allogetber from conuderations of doctnne and the 
inguunes which can so eanly show where Uus or that optmon. 
had a prototype, the work of Descartes must be counted 
truly orgmal for wholly diferent reasons Nothong thot 
may be snd, and must be sad, to thow how thoroughly 
Descartes was steeped sn the thought of his contemporanes 
and the tradition of medievaitsm, should be allowed to 
obscure the fact of supreme umportance That fact was the 
‘ecognition thet the very exttence of truth depends on 
(he effort to make ideas clear, the thinker mast expentence 
the connection and wuty which he asserts the sputt which 
upheld the motto cade gia absardeae ioust be for ever 
abandoned As the embodiment of tins new gospel of 1n- 
tellectual sncerty Descartes Mfeditatrons may be classed with 
Augustine's Conferions. A geaetal meemblance between 
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these two has been often noticed, but attention has been 
rusdheected to simnlarities of expression More important 
‘than such lterary coincidences 1 the profound fact thet 
‘Angustine brought to an end the effective philosophy of the 
ancient world By retunng into the sanctuary of the heart 
Descartes maugurated the effective reanion of the ner 
fand the outer worlds, the world of inerospection and the world 
‘of sciemtthc. prediction, by gomg forth from the samt 
chambers ofthe intellcct to the boundaries of sts new domains 

Ths necessary (o begin with the recognition of his new 
punt, for when we turn to conser the detail ofthe Cartes 
theories there is @ very evident overlapping of old and new 
maternal Aa the new spine won adherents, the new 
material also became subject to approval or disapproval, 
and men argued for or against what they regarded a5 the 
Cartesian system Then faws began to appear, dog- 
ratism was evident where 1t was Jeast to be expected . rash 
conjectures and even compromises seemed to form the actual 
foundations of w system that was supposedly based only 
im the clearmoss of the seievident To xeparate the good 
from the bad 1s more possible now than sn the seventeenth 
century the development of the Cartestan eystem (if there 
fever was one) and the subsequent enbcism will now be 
followed, that both virtues and defects may be seen tn their 
ight. proportions 

‘Onc of the distinctions which by sts clearness seemed 
fitted to support the whole fabric of thought was the dis- 
tinction between sand and matter Tn the limited sphere 
‘of human nature this is equivalent to the distinction beeen 
‘mind and body One part of our subject will therefore be 
the nature and functions of te matenal crganises 

In physiology Descartes had the advantage of coming 
aiter Vesahus and heing acquainted with the discovery of 
Harvey He studsed snatomy and made diseecuors for 
Tmself, but where he differed from the physologists he was 
usually ‘rong, his strength lay an hus readiness to adopt 
the reqults reached by others In the sphere of physiology 
everything seemed £9 post to self-explanatory processes 
‘The circulation of the blood was a mechanical process 
requiring for its explanation only the matter and the motion 
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of the heart Descartes showed hus natural anclnahion by 
trying to make ths motion dependent on the heat in the 
heart, @ divergence from facts which revealed how much 
Destartes could sacriSce strict scientsie peacedure to imagin- 
ary systemalizaticn Digestion, too, was now explained by 
the chemical properties of secretions, science no longer 
favoured any specal facahty of digestion Over and above 
these genuine contributions to the view of man asa machine, 
there was the fact that mechantca! models were among the 
wonders of the age Descartes was greatly impressed by the 
clock-work structures which were {0 be seea at Numberg 
and elsewhere The gardens of the anstocracy were adorned 
‘with fountains so constructed that the water runaing m the 
‘tubes would mave mannikns, play instruments, or ever 
produce sounds hke words uttered by lay-fgures ‘Descartes 
‘saw an analogy between (bese water-pipes and the "cubes" 
im which he thoughe the spirits moved , the abseace of 
voluntary action was evident in the case of the statues, 
and ths was paralleled by the fact thet movements of the 
ody are also frequently executed without conscious inten 
tons Thos Descartes amived al the wndulatio refesa, the 
faction unaccompamed by will, for which he has been 
described ns author of the theory at“ reflexaction.”" We may 
give Descartes credit for recegmuing that all movements 
are not supervised by a sall-to-move, and porbly for come 
Knowledge of the fact that movements are performed by 
decapitated animals But t ws very necessary to remember 
that the andsdatro reflera of Descartes was essentially a mere 
rebound of particles, @ mere ingoing and outcoming of an 
‘actual stream of subtle matier In the language of the 
rinetcenth century “reflex action means a co-ordination 
‘of centres with & considerable degrec of antegration—all 
of which was not considered until the latter part of the 
fnghteeath century Much of the confusion whch seems pre= 
valent im accounts of the reflex-action theory 18 due to not 
recognizing the difference between Certewap theories and 
Jater physiological observations Descartes was pamanly 
anterested mn the analogy between mechanical and physo- 
logical action , he sew only the pomnts of resemblance between 
reflection of ght, ceux of water, and reflex action. The 
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modem neurologst would see chiefly the absence of 
resemblance. 


4.2. Though Descartes did not produce a formal system 
like thote of the scholashes, be mntended to include im huis 
‘work all the standard topics He would have treated the 
‘coamo: as a whole uf is worc bad been completed, beginning 
from stones and metsis, and eading iw man and Cod The 
famabar lines of the ordinary system are only obscured by 
the absence of the Famthar terms and rubrics It as from the 
general consideration of the cosmos {hat we comme to man, 
land the objective science of man or anthropology 1s the 
background of psycholegy The body 1 part of the world 
fof matter, # a certain portion of matter peculiar to a man 
‘As matter st may be dealt with scientsbeally, which, for 
Descartes, means mechanically The soul does not move 
the body, nor as tt the prncple of hfe, death os not 
due to the absence of the soul from the body, but 
when the bodily functions cease the sou) withdraws 
‘Thus, an opposition to eacher views, Descartes removes 
from the concept of the sol every part of the concept of 
physical Iie Phywcal Ife w essentially movement, which 
epends on the muscles, and these m turn depend on the 
nerves The corporeal ‘prieciple of movement 1s a land. 
of fre, a natural heat which reades iu the heart. This 
anternal heat causes the blood toearculate , rt also produces by 
rarefaction a kind of quintesteace of the blood, the subtle 
‘ors called anenal spints "These animal spins consist 
fof the finest particles contained ap the Blood, which are 
filtered from the artenes through minute pores into the 
central eavity oc ventricle of the brain From ths ventncle 
they pase ante the nerves, and, by owing down the motor 
nerves and from them into tbe muscles, they cause the latter 
to decome distended laterally, and therefore to shorten and 
40 bring about the movements of the parts of the body, 
According to Descartes’ scheme of the nervous system, the 
‘motor nerves open from the ventncle of the basa by valved 
‘mouths , the sensory nerves also have thear central tezmana- 
‘tons tn’the ventncle, each being connected with the valve 
of the motor nerves ; when, then, any umpression is made on 
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1 sense-ongan, tbe sensory serve aflected plays the pert of 
8 belivwire, 2 pulls open the valve to which it i attached 
‘and 50 allows the ammal spunts to fow down the correspond 
ang motor nerve and to bring about the appropmate reflex 
‘movement "Though 2 bas now only Instoncal onterest, 
this scheme tas beea. stated in the words of Professor 
McDeugell (Body and Mind, p 1) at some length because 
st was destined (o form the basis of nearly all the physior 
logical psychology which the seventeenth and eighteenth 
eeuturies produced "It affords a proper understanding of 
‘he way m wbsck Descartes understood the relation of the 
soul 40 the body, for if the soul is an somve sease present to 
this machinery at the criteal point of transmission from 
feniory to motur channels there Js ground for asterting 
that the soul may direct the movement of the azumal spurts 
find make possible the requiced development from action 
to conduct when our philosopher 1s called upon to explan 
ts etbics, 

In accordance with the ongunal Anstotchan scheme 
Descartes recognizes (wo levels of conscious actrnty dhe 
soul thuaks, remembers, and wills by atslf, while sts umon 
‘with the body makes posable the sensvous operations of 
the common. secse, magmation, and instinct AB the 
Drinerpal "seat of the soul” Descartes selected the peal 
sland Ths selection was pecubarly unfortunate from a 
Physiological standpoint, ad we can hardly doubt that the 
Guality which recommended st to Descartes was the unigue- 
ess of thus gland, and that in us umgueness Descartes found 
‘the physical couaterpart of conscious unity. In mitigation 
of ths disparaging eapisaation there rs the possibilty that 
Descartes was meiely fullobiog a fashion, apparenily as 
carly as 1641 a certain Jean Cousin discussed in a “thesis 
the question, Aw ewwpay scares communis sedes? A thes 
{is umvally a symptom of some popularity attaching to ita 
subject 

‘The senses were divided by Descartes into two clases, 
the outer and the amer The outer senses are the usual 
{ive senses, touch, taste, smell, hearing, and vison, On these 
Descartes has nothing essentally new fo say, withthe possible 
exception of vuras, whneh 2 treated prumanly from the polat 
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cf view of dnpinies. The esantal features are the sare in 
Ail the medes of sensation, for they all express a relaton 
ff the three factors, semstive sol (onuns sentes), exer 
abject and vtervening nerves. The byects ve Sor Descartes, 
faonsututed by the union of extension wath moton, #0 that 
the relation af each object to the body ts relation of co 
ftenson and reotin The moten oe transmitted irom the 
outer tothe inner extremty of the nerve, and from the inet 
tmovereat, we derive all the efiste called sensations The 
tranction here made from quantity of mavemeat to quality 
of effect was not made by Descartes m igoocance nf the 
Aifcultie To remove the obstacles no means were avasnble 
xcept that form of procrastination which work® BY inte 
dedtanes, the movement of the nerves was sand to produce 
‘pon the pitta gland sm preston. such as 2 seal might 
‘make on wax, and by this ampression the sou! was stimulated. 
fo produce andes Atthe last cntca pent, theo, Descartes 
fall back on traditional metaptors "He thinks, indeed, 
tbat wotion im the physical world is ienteal woth activity 
tthe spina, and therefowe the tratstion froma the 
motion to the adjacent @) activity 9 not really ae 
At any rate the satay (onthe scuntic weve)" negli" 
‘The mew seheme, 1 inadequate a ths pot, had the ment 
of imphfjang matters Dy dropping. the old view that & 
[Mcture “ike the object was dsponed an the bean — FOr 

Tikenes " must be substituted «very attenuated conception 

correspondence "As al] motions terms of taation 
and vetoety, ate pure quantioes, Descartes saw that the 
Gtuahtative differences of sensations there no! property 
Explained by bis petciples For ths there was ‘0 core 
‘stop! to begin again from the ther endand throw the burden 
fon the “nature of the soul 
AIL thu senses are forms of touch, as Anstotle had sand 

but Chey have. dtincuve charactensties Touch eel 
Usually stems easy to explain and many are decnived by the 
apparent eate Visien, on the contrary seems extracrin: 
SPly Oificult the object ss more or los distant, the organ 
exceptionally refined, the rests exquisite and tmystenous 
The difealty of passing from moten to sewation 18 here 
most distinctly comprehended, cod consequently the powers 
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of the theorist are here most severely taxed, The primary 
objects of vision are light and eslour, as secondary objects 
Descartes enumerated poston, distance, size and form. 
Sight 1s dependent upon three things—object, saner organ 
(nerve and bravp), and outer organ (transparent parts of the 
eye, etc) Atmsted by the advances inade durimg the cen 
‘tury, Descartes was able to give 4 rational account of the 
physical and physologial conditions of vison Light 15 a 
‘motion transmitted from a Iuemmous body un straight lies 
whrough the we or other transparent bodus to the ee 
(Duopir ,» 6) As hghtas purely mouon, mot (as the corpus 
cular theory mamntamed) minute particles of matter in 
‘motion, Descartes thought that the transmsven of light 
‘was mstantaneous the tholl or vibration of the Lum 

erous substance oceurs simultancously al all pounts, as the 
Jerk given (0 a taut line takes effect simultaneously at both 
fends This and the corresponding wew that the movervent 
fof the nerves 18 propagated imstuntancously were alike 
‘erroneous, but the error did not affect the most valuable 
Part of te conclusion, aamely that vision depends on the 
communication of a motion onginating outside the eye to 
the optic nerve and us womer terminus For this the formal 

1s Achoms ms ex objects wisus emanans ad cules nestor 
aifundstur (Droptr, \ 5) The result of the physical and 
physologreal processes maa sinage of the object, but the 
mage 18 not self the vision nor sit even what seen The 
actroms vis cx objects requires as ats complement another 
‘ns which as the unnate power of the eye and goes forth from 
rt to the objects. qua ecwlis ranate ad lla fergt (Diopie 28) 
Here Descartes 1s once nioce face (0 face with the central 
problem and compelled to justify hus clam to supenonty 
Over the medieval dactors Tn one respect that superionty 15 
‘manifest there 1s more economy of thought 1m Descartes? 
exposition of sense-processes, and therefore a supenonty 
of method A passage like the following w= decisive | icet 
autem hac picture, sic tansmassa 19 cerebrum, semper abguad 
umilitudomts ex objects, @ quibus vem, retincal, Rom tamien 
ab sd credendum ev, ut supra monsimexs (Dropir, ¢ 1%), 
fiance simabtudinere esse, quae fart, xd ella semtamuts, guest 
dena alte geidane ccult tn cerdbro nasi forent, guaius tllans 
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conlumplari fossemas. We need not stop to inguire who 
held this " representative mage ” theory it is enough that 
ts nature is here fully exposed end adequately eluted. As 
consequence all problems of ight, colour, and visutl 
space are made subjective, since they axe eects hich 
ean only be preduced 1a the seoative soul. Perception of 
distance was explained by Descartes 2s dependent on mviuas 
uandare consprrattonens cealorum (Diopir, v1 13, 23), the 
Inversion of the retinal image was negigsble, for the image 
‘was aot the abject of vision . thus in same degree Descartes 
comprehended the ngmfcance of accommodation of the 
tye and the symbohc character vhuch sensations have sn thelr 
relation to the total expenence of the améividual 

"The Cartenan dualism penetrates to the uttermost Limit 
‘of things In sensation there 1s the dualism of matus and 
‘dea, the contert and the form (Diop ¢ Mt aa) This 
rea ws the idea materials of ater wrcers, described (De Hom , 
170) as figure traced by the spirits om the surince of th 
pineal gland When the soul a waited wich this machi 
(Qhat a5, when it attentive) st produces a spintual 1 
corresponding to the matenal dea, and thus 15 the function 
called magimation There are then three degrees of organic 
‘ctinty there m outer perception, there i the wnner percep- 
tion of materia) ideas, and finally the inner perception of 
pure ideas This echeme does not reahze the expectations 
aroused by the vigour with which Descartes began , there 
1s an obvious lapse into formalism Similarly: the sensus 
snderms axe grouped and arranged in an artifical manner 
A distinction 1s first made betwees natural appetites and 
“passions” ‘The former coraprehend all 2ftections of 
those nerves which extend to the stomach, esophogus and 
adjacent parts these are prnapally hunger and thirst, 
though Descartes mcludes in the same category feehogs of 
‘pum, iitation and general tone,” smc these too are per- 
<eived by the soal as being inside rather then outside This 
4s the ck whuch connects these appetites with the pessions, 
To the latter Descartes gave much attention, and we must 
sretum to the subject later. Before leaving the elasstication 
of the organic actvaties, wiuch so far hat mcluded outer ence, 
‘imagination, and inner sense, some account should be given 
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of the activities which belong to the soul itself If we think 
nly of the soul, the outer and inner senses are to be called 
passions," einde im them the action of the soul se always 
aroused and detecmmned by objects Then the activities 
of the soul are forms of sdeation, and we find im thie class 
tha famiar doctnnes of active imagmation, memory and 
recollection, and Sally the highest operauans of reason, 
On these topies Descartes aflered no views that were superor 
to those of Anstotle of Augustine 


43 One cardinal feature sn the work of Descartes ss 
the defimtion of the mind as essentully a thinkana thing, 
res cogstans Upon this basis, remembering that the mnd 
1s a substance, we expect to hear whet 11 that the mind 
thinks This quetim Decariy underias,to tnimar 
Dy a. method which is partly introspective, partly dogmanc 
Set etekstss Hy stored sopeticaly, tet tet mad 
an function wathout the aid of the brain ""T have often 
shown,” he sags, “that the mind cam work independently 
‘of the braun , for clearly there can be no use of the 
pure mtelhgence, but only for magination and 
(Med ,1v Resp quint ad obj, 3) ‘This as a clear statement 
that the mind has activibes that are nothing but 13 own 
otis, the actus purss of earier waters The operations 
of the mind whea xt thinks are ideas , $0 the pure activities 
will be ideas that have no dependence upon the world of 
objects either for thetr ongia or for thesr truth. These are 
the sowalled innate ideas As these ideas do not onginate 
from causes external to us, they arse in the format memories, 
and experience 1s oaly tho s¢casion for our conscioasness 
of ther existence. This view of the inmate is as old as Plato, 
and Descartes seems to Rave adopted this theory at first 
without much serious reSection But objections and ertt- 
‘isms quickly caused hire to shift his ground He declared 
that he meant by inate ideas no more than an mdefinite 
potentiahty of thought the ideas exist only potentially 
and become actual in the process of experience But tus 
later position is equally full of diftculties for Destartes. Tt 
is excluded from the begining by his wea of substence* 
‘the mind 1 not merely the sum of posible ideas; at is a 
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hung, and that fact haunts Descartes to the end. After 
hhaving once said it, Descartes strove earnestly to unsay It in 
every way except by open recantation The goal at which 
hhe was arming was the complete separation of all mental 
‘processes from physical processes He fet, as Plato and 
‘Anstotle had felt, that the physics) events’ preceding coD- 
sciousness of an object never actually explam the conscous- 
ness, whether we thik of uniwertal ideas or particular 
deat, the dea as such 1 a fact of consconsness and nothing 
inet that Som sprte of many partal contradscuons and 
many changes of front, nt seems corect to say that Descartes’ 
“innate ideas" amount ultimately to no more than this 
assertion of independent realty. crossed and confused by the 
tse of the scholastic formule ‘of substance This view 15, 
stroaily supported by the attempt at a catalogue of innate 
sdeas which Descartes was let to make 

Believing in the selfevidence of consciousness and 
inclined to be miopective, Descartes eatorally finds euch 
sotions as those of God and the self most distinctly innate 
‘They seem to bein the end , they are not adventitious, 
28 the idea of an object hike the un, they are not made up 
‘out of separable elements as are the weus of centaurs and 
huppognfls A fechog of ecrtamnty and wevtableness belongs 
to them, asd Descartes by a “ spontaneous imptlse " writes 
them down as ultimate, ondenvable, and eternally true 
On furthee reflection he finds many other ideas that can 
claim (o be mate for the same reasons The axioms of 
mathematics have a longstanding clatm to be called innate , 
the ideas of fgures, such a5 the circle, arc ideas that have no 
real external counterpast, for the absoisfe cle 1s not gaven 
‘Ws mp experience, space, timc, motion and all the primary 
qualities depend more oa mid than of outer perception 
1h fact ultimately coersthing depends on mind in so far a3 Wi 
fs an wea and not a thing 

‘The general statement of the nature of snnate ideas, as 
made by Descartes, lads to the specie quesuon of the 
relation between ideas and mages The current theory of 
perception postulated three terms, am object, an image of 
the object, and an idea or mental grasp of the image. This 
scheme implies 2 universe of objects reproduced ia a universe 
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cof thought ; Descartes rejects that scheme and us then dnven 
back om the problem of the ideas as effects of some agency 
W the idea is not an effect of the object st must be an effect 
fof the subject, a product of subjectve actmty. In the 
second case, the producer 1s at the same ume the product, 
and the idea is no more thaa a state af consciousness (modus 
cogvlands) But the actual distinction of wmage and .dea 
ss sbll untouched , at will be necessary ether to deny the 
dutmction or reinterpret the subjective actimty. Descartes 
‘chooses the latter course Ideas are classed by him as 
{a} innate, (9) adventitions, 1¢ dependent on external condi- 
‘Mons, and (c) made by the mund (lactitous, complex ideas of 
vmaginary objects) As ideas these are all mental, asimages 
they are presented with the concurrent help of” the body 
‘The distrtetion betwees the image and the idea depends 
therefore on the part played by the body ‘The mage has 
the peculanty af beg apparently corporeal , f that means 
‘that 1€ 18 a physical event, we are no farther advanced, for 
the image remains on the other side of the gulf between 
matter and rnd , similarly, xf an amage ws truly mental, 
why 18 at distinct from the kdea ? Descartes sees vaguely 
that a pure mtrospective analyis of mind cannot fied 

uutmaction between mage and aden The later scholastic 
posiboa, that an idea may be real without having a corre- 
ponding realty to depend wpon, has developed mn Descartes 
to a grasp of the fact that al inner states are on the same 
level psychologically Bot the problems which belong to 
the theory of knowledge corrupt ths msyht Descartes 
perasts in thinking that the idea of a centaur would be 
changed af some real centaur came ito existence; he also 
thought (after Anselm and before Kant) that the adea of 
God was (as merc idea) dependent on the existence of God 
‘Overlooking this confusion we may credit Descartes with, 
1a grasp of the fact that ideas cannot be both mmade and out- 
‘ode the mind, conscomsnest 1s pure immediacy To be 
‘ym the mad "1s noting else than to be a phase or aspect 
of mental life Next te the mind comes the bratn, and the 
mage, ots more then the idea, sa brain process Jn thas 
way Descartes works out a duaiim different from that of 
exlernal object and internal image. The object and the 
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image are for him alike corporeal. the 1dea and the concept 
are mental. To the passage quoted above in which Descartes 
says the braun 1s needed only fer imagination or sentiency, 
We may add another expt statement “'no corporeal 
species is received 1m the mind , pure thinking ws performed 
‘thou any corpoteal species, ‘magiaation, however, which 
can only are in the case of corporeal things, needs species, 
‘which i a truly corpoceal thing : to thar the mind applies 
fell, though the species is not receved ante the md” 
‘The language 1s scholastic, but the point 1 new, namely 
that brain. precesscs are no more than couditions of 
rental processes Whether Descartes waa nght 10 saying 
‘hat there are any iwental processes not dependent on brat 
process and whether be nghtly understood the relation of 





Descartes did not say all thas @ one place or at one une, 
but a companion of his various statements shows that Be 
vacillated between two distinct positions. At one time 
tha thought of the innate ideas asa“ very few" divinely 
implanted posessons of the thmkng substance. At 
another tume be clung to the unassaslable postion 
that thought 1 thonght, a bare afirmation that served 
to marke Im off fom any encroachments of materialism 
As a development of this affirmation he was prepared 
to say that he never meant by “anate dens" 

anything more than the potentiabty of thought and that 
‘the modes of thought izcluded all the contents of cone 
sciousness, sensations, perceptions, judgments, and intuition 

‘As this was the paint which Descartes reached in the later 
‘wrstings we must accept at a5 has rea) teaching Jt 28 cleat 
‘that he demed any matenalsuc tendency an has teaching : 
tt 1s also clear that lus objections to materialism were rooted 
in hue natare, for he was a rationabet st heart, « scholastic 
by early tramng, end tempered es pursuit of physiology 
with a beral amount of mysticum and theclegy The 
occasional use of such terms as motoncs commer BIEgESES 
‘the Stoic element in Descartes’ education ; we know how 
popular those doctrines were at the mime, and it 1s probable 


1 Dovcartn spec of whe a lence, ogra, fia. Al hy 
ss lane och Hee oer mad a ace wo are 
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‘that they graatly inftuesced Descartes ; but the form in which 
‘Descartes states ins views seems to show thet they were tot 
‘consciously adopted from any school. 


$4, The two factors, mind and body, have now been 
treated as distinct It reams to see what Descartes sd 
about the orgariam as a living unity of opposites This 
part of kus teaching ws compraed under the term Passions 
EA the Sout, at as the psycho-physical part of the whole 
system, 

‘The term patslon denotes a change or afection in a thing 
whieh dees not ense fom the ung tse. Tn the case of 
‘he soul it will elude al the phases of conscious lie whch 
fre dependent on the action of agencies external to the soul 
‘Thus the sensations are passtons , the lower form of memory, 
tho mere cetentivenes, ss a pasion , Descartes goet 80 far 
as 10 sty Ghat al forms of koowiedge ase passions, By 
‘thus including under the "pasona ” perceptions, feeings, 
emotions, andthe processes of duction and reasoning, 
Deveartes shows that be intends really 10 oppose the wil 
40 the ratelect. The soul a active ooly en veluon, which 
Ince testi, rentecion, and pata p09) 
1 cognition at ws passive Descartes rete the bebet th 
truth Belongs to those ideas that correctly represent theit 
vourees, the objects If the wall wstrudss, t can ealy aseat 
to the necessary coonexion of adeas,, otherwise 1 perverts 
the truth into error 

‘The doctone of the passions depends upon the wen of 

All passions orgunate inthe sensations When 
Descartes defines the term further he dstingushes the 
emotions from sensations and from voltions. Sensations 
fare pawns which we reler to external objets,  g. els, 
founds, colours. Volnions aze emotions which arse from 
tnd ate caused by the soul itell. So Descartes finaly 
meant by passions those inner states which are states of 
consciousness, But at the same fume have ther real cause 
Jn the agntation of the spurts. They are both inner states, 
with no external counterpart, and intermedute statea, 
‘mibee wholly phywcal nor wholly payee. They are 
termined from without and from withis. The exciting 

ote He 1% 
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cause, eg. ot hate, moves the animal spirits, but the mature 
of the sadrviduaY's character modifies the nature ofthe passion 
Giovgh the brain The brain beng the cluef seat of the 
soul, the two actrvmmes mect at that pomt In this way the 
wall of activity of the youl has the power of modufying the 
patsions and changmg their payclue values. Every passion 
has an saver and am cuter phase The natural dispostion 
a (he incr phase, the object whch stimulates 0 action 
rmaccordance with ths daposttion ws the other phase.  Educe- 
tion produces character or fixed dsponitiens, #0 that the 
Aoetrine of the passions leads into the doctrine of conduct 
or ethics. The teaming of the will and the control of the 
passions thus form the psychological part of Descartes’ 
‘ethical reflections 
‘To complete the psycho-physcal part of the doctrine ss 
essary to note that Descartes makes the braun the seat 
of the passes This is directly opposed to the view that 
they should be tocaleed an the heart The heart 4s woul 
affected and all passions are accompamed by a fechng 
the heart and m the blood This i1'a secondary efiect a 
{0 the close connexion of the animal spants with the bloo 
eas a subordinate physical qualty of the pawions 1 the 
passions were purely an affair of the heart and the blood 
thay would not be subject to coatrol through the wall) That 
they ate capable of such control and that the mind has the 
power of chasging their nature 1 a cardinal point staxdily 
developed by later Cartewans Descartes hymuself roundly 
declares that conduct is ruled by thought , good judgment 
suffices to produce good action The Socratic phrase it 
repeated, omms pecans est sgnorans (ED, 1 110), and no 
sag 1s gtven by Descartes to show that he wished to modify 
the strict iatespretation of this. Socrates may have meant 
by “knowledge” a complete state of conviction, but 
Descartes does not show any melnation to adopt what 
would be a correct Dut tautelogous formula for action 

‘Two pounts deserve notice First, that sdeat and feehngt 
tend to be associated. In the Passions (a, 107) Descartes 
says,“ when we have once joined some corporeal action with 
2 thought the one never presents eel afterwards without 
the other alto presenting itell.” Tm inphes both the 
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recall of felings and the general principle of astociatian. 
‘The education of character ts achieved by causing a union 
between feelings and ideas, so that they are ever afterwards 
united. Secondly, Descartes gives attention to the purely 
physical de of emobons and explains them as primenly 
Intended (o secure suitable responses to given conditions 
‘The sight of am anual 1 a perception to which 1s added 
ammediately the eniotion of fear with consequent tendency 
to fight or to self-defence. Ths process does not involve 
the intellect, the pasmons do not proceed fram reason oF 
wall the (all perception of our own mental state 18 rather 
the effect thaw the cause of the body adjustments Thus 
looks Ike as anticipation of the James-Lange theory, 1 has 
the same tendency to put the phystelogical process before 
the developed emotion, but in ongin and nature it as 
jobably x way of saying that Providence gives us smetiace 
ive emotions. Deseartes bebeved am pro-natal emotions 
well as inmate ideas, deriving thera probably from 
emimscences of the Store doctrines. 


4, The reader bas probably concladed, long before 
hus, tat there 5 ne-unty an the doctrines of Descartes. 
The fact a obvious. The oaly tack that remains isto dite 
tinguish and sdentty the vangus hnes of thought that here 
converge 

At one extreme we have a pately rationalatic element 
‘The ensence of mund 1s thought, and the fact that some ideas 
are declared wonate takes the doctrmes of Dewartes a 
spintualstie payehology. Here we have @ continuation 
of pure scholasucism At the other extreme we have a 
Daturalisue element. Apart irom the innate sdeas, the 
content of consecumness is furosied from the body thoogb 
the passions this is an empmneal element, though ot ma 
Descartes materalisuc tendeacy. The sharp dehmtion of 
the extremes leads to a contincal wsertion of mntermediny 
actors Between soul azd body come the spite which are 
undeniably Stoic is ongin and mark the perustence of the 
theories handed down from Gales. The Sta doctrine was 
known. to Descartes, for be’ mentions Zeno and Seneca: 
but even without this direct evdence i is obvious that the 
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thical part of the writings of Descartes x thoroughly Stole 
‘and shows the influeacs of contemporary revivals of Staci. 
‘The moniam ofthe ealy Storcs not acceptable to Descartes; 
hae is more closely allied to the later Platomzing Stcs, both 
in his ethical views and a: his treatment of the soul 2s dite 
‘anct from the body. Cicero probably exerted some wnfuence 
‘on kis mund, and fis phrases occanonally recall the language 
of Epictetus. The dualism whuch he masntams is pumenly 
scholaitic end 20, unduectly, Anstotelan Ie 1s not correct 
to say that Descartes “had defined mond, 1n oppostion to 
Anstotle, we exclusively thinking substance" Anstotle 
ever supposed that quad es such was enything more than 
© prociple of thought, is fact, Descartes and Anstolle 
fre remarkably alise They both start from a basis of 
natural philosophy , they both regard scosation as a matt 
for empirical treatiment and value sensations and emotions 
as primary the date of the matural Ie, Descarter agrees 
with Anstotte 20 dividing the psychic activiues into two 
clusses Ons clus ielutes sensation, retention, and the 
Processes of discursive thought The other meludes the 
Aches of the soul which seem to be pecubarly iis own, 
‘those which Aristotle assigned to reason (reve) Descartes! 
<Aefimition of soul corresponds to Arstotle's idea of the reaso 
Voth come an from without, furnish the ultimate prineaples 
‘of thought, and may be considered apart from the composite 
Ihaman nature ‘The mind s for Descartes what the reason 
vas for Arutotle. The two part company most clearly on 
the question of the soul, not the mind) What Aristotle 
‘would have described in terms of « pranciple of hfe, Descartes 
attempts to desonbe mechamcally. It is very doubtful 
whether Descartes had the advantage in that paint. He 
Asentangled Iumself from the meshes of contemporary 
Anstotebaniem, be breke sway from the mere repetition 
cof words without meaning , but in all thet he was eoquirag 
or bimeelf 2 grasp of the truth whuch had been lost with 
the decay of Greek civiization. As time progresses It 
becomes more certain that Aristotle's concept of the 
‘organism must be preferred to the Cartenan machine 
‘and operator. 
ante, Haman amt Amat Peclen Be Te 9 (BH 
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§6. Thereisa curious passagein the history of Destartes! 
smnd winch deserves to be studied for the hgbt it throws 
fon the development of thought at this criscal point, The 
amage in question relates to the sotion that enimale are 
machines, « very natural and senuble idea of rightly undes- 
stood ; since Huxley has taken st under lu protection we need 
not labour the point Bat gwe © bref account of Descartes’ 
own views and then indicate the real importance which 
‘belongs to the topte 

Tr had been customary from the lime of Aristotle to 
distinguish three uses of the werd soul and three grades 
of being, namely plants, animals, men. Since Descartes 
proposed to. confine the term soul to reason, the question 
‘whether amas have souls can only be taken tomean Have 
ammalsa rational woul? As Descartes had also doclared the 
‘human body to be a machine, and everyone agreed that Tuan 
‘wes a ationel anna, the most elementary loge cotld show 
‘that an anumal wes wholly what man was in part, (0 wit a 
body, and therefore » machine So far the point 16 cleat, 
Dat Descartes was not quite sure what lus own statement 
meant, At frst he was content to treat animals as machines 
the was at that time fresh from the pursust of physiology and 
‘ko very much inclined to regard machinery as the true 
type ot lleplanaory cnvetion | hs eager to be 

ofall occult causes he was ready to disregard some obvious 
facta At ths period he could see ne distinction between 
4 sound organism and a perfect clock But as time west on 
‘these unpulses grew weaker. The force of analoxy begun 
to assert itself He hinted at the possbiity of « eifferent 
prnaple, the instnct. Whe he began by speaking of 
animals as mere machines, he ended with the much more 
moderate statement that {t was not posuble to prove they 
ould think In the interval between his eaxhest and his 
latest mews he grants that these orgamume may have senta- 
taons and 2 kind of consciousness whick dots mot amount (0 
‘thought. In general hus position is that reason in the 
proper sense 1s pecolier to the human mind, In human 
1ofe there are many actions that do ot come into conscious. 
Rese; they are reGex activities which the ergamsm cares 
‘out without the interventica of mind. These are operstions 
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of our animal nature, our bodies as machines. The human 
‘and the ammal world overlap st this point. Instead of 
saying with the Scholastics, that the vegetative and seats 
souls are merged in the rational soul as the higher forms, 
Descartes regards the human body 2s an anual organist 
‘united with a rational soul. Ammals cen then be regarded 
f bodies only, and ths 1s the point which Descartes never 
‘Wholly abandons, Ihe goes so far as to suppose that some 
Obscure semsations accompany sts operations, it because 
fos idea of body develops ito the dea of ax orgasusm which 
acts a if rt had psychic quate. 

Fundamentally, thea, we may regard this much dssputed 
proposition, anumals are automatic, i¢ self-contained, 
fachines as merely a forcible way of eliminating ecitoiam 
from physiology But apart from the mere statement of the 
‘new, there 16 the question of rs hstorical place and signi 
cance, Tt snot a question of aaitoal psychology at a, for tt 
4s concerned neither with animals ner with psyehclogy, except 
in that wide sense in which the hmtan betng can be called 
sunply an avimat Even the disciples of Descartes saw that 
the consequences were iipartant, and there can be no doubt 
that Heary More hit the mari when he sard that the whole 
dea arose from the prejudice agasnst giving, atwmnals a claim 
to immortality There can be no doubt, t00, that this was 
not all Descartes eishked the seatimenta) attitude toward 
lammals he righy thought the popular ideas about their 
[powers were gross exaggerations he lived in close enough 
contact with the beefs about buman souls taking up their 
abode in anual bodies to feel the immense advantage of 
‘a more scientife view of the matter Yet even here he 
‘undered, for ins shacp cistinction between soul and body 
made it more than ever possible to regard the Body as 8 
place oecupred by a sou, and so reduced the possible objections 
agalast sts dwelling ma all and every land of body Descartes, 
in fact, lost his way, beheving as he did that moral qualities 
belonged only to men and that no one could prove animals 
40 be refective moral bemngs. Proofs mght andeed be 
‘wanting, but statements were abundant. Apart from Piny, 
who counted religion ersong the oral vartues of elephants 
and endorsed the ancient ea that thove annals lited up 
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(heir trunks in prayer, Lactantios had been generous encmgh 
to ascribe morality, without rebgion, to amumels. Omitting 
Porphyry, whose influence had waned many coatunes before, 
and the queer stones which supplied the place of earnest 
equity for the whole period of the Middle Ages, we find 
Rorans (7554) maustainog that encmals have reason and 
sake a better use of than man, In the tame year Gomer 
Pereira, m a book called Aniomens Margersa, had upheld 
1 simular postion, the source of which ean easily ba traced 
to the Store dea of snstinct, that natoral faculty in all created 
things which operates undisturbed when the reason does not 
interfere with 13 promptings Thus for » century before 
Descartes there had been a distact tendency (o dispute 
the primacy of man evea un the moral sphere Tt was argued 
‘that uf man was made tthe hikeness of God, but had detaced 
‘that likeness by his arbitrary chowce of evil and bs fall from 
race, che animais (having no such freedom of wnl) preserved 
‘what Cicero had called their wncorrupted nature ; they are 
ceother created ent o¢ not exit at all 

The tide of opinion was turning agus man The 
reason (or this 1s to be sought in the whole change which 
came over the dream of human perfectibsity The end 
and aim of knowledge had for long deen put 1n the world 
above ; its simuficance had not been of this world Hobbes, 
the contemporary of Descartes, following in the steps of 
Macchuvell and of Bacon, states abrupdy the opposite 
point of view for these men knowledge was powes, the 
Decubur power of the Raman being by which he could devise 
sore cunningly than other antmals, by which he could secure 
Advantages for himself and satisty desire The antellect that 
imvented gunpowder was not amenable to the old definitions 
Xt Was a new variety, and these waiters believed 1m adapting 
thar defmtons (0 the fects The curious inquirer could 
find an Hobbes the eurt remark that speech enables a man 
foutter what he docs not thank, that it Jeads hum to deceive, 
tnd so “by dhscourse man 3s not made better, bet more 
powerfel” He might go further back still and produce 
from Paracelsus sotoe eld statements thet could anly have 
escaped nouce through beng regarded as utter swsamsty. 
The dscovery of Aruerca gave trouble, and some dispute 
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arose as tothe origin of the American Indians, The authori- 
‘ues boldly roled im asra that they were descended from 
‘Adam and Eve, In 15e0 Paracelsus declared thet thers 
tad been ancther Adam, as if there could have been two 
frst men! He delivered bumvelf farther as follows: “Tt 
‘cannot be proved that the men who mbebit the hidden 
countres are descended from Adam but x1 credible that 
they were born there ater the delege and perhaps they have 
no souls In speech they are hike parrots and have no soult 
‘unles Ged be pleased to jom thero i the bonds f matrimony 
‘mth (ose who have souls” We are let 19 50 deubt about 
the wtention of Paracelsus to wets a ecw aocount of the 
fongin of man, for be says expcity that Moses wrote theo- 
logically and according «0 the faith, bot was not acqaunted 
‘With matural science Further m 1616 Vanini suggested 
(hat man as orginally a quadroped Varin was burned, 
In 1665 Peyrece talked about Pre-Adasutes ! and an the 
same year a work was publibed anonymously 1n English, 
‘which seems te be the beguoning of the histery of the word 
Anthvopologe wn te Enghski language tn this book 
“Anthropology 1s divided into Psychology and Anatomy, end 
‘the water announces that "ol the former we shall in 2 
disiracted rehearsal deliver oor collections" Tn 1677 
Matthew Hale discussed the prantave engin of man, and 
from that time Onwaeds a series of works on comparative 
anatomy, on pygmies, and on other alied topics prepared 
the way for the appearance m 1735 of Liant's Systema 
Natura, where we Snd can trested toologcally 

‘These few dates and titles show how the teaching of 
Descartes about animals comes maway in the development 
‘of a large theme The focus of interest was man and. the 
question at sue was not so much the scientific analysis 
of animal bebamour as the adjustment of man, now declared 
to be m part a machine, in bis relation to animals. The 
Issue of the discussion was finally thet which Descartes 
vaguely indicated, namely that 25 body man belongs to the 
animal langdom, 2s mind hs belongs to another resim. While 
Descartes confused the subject by treating this other realm 
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as sometimes merely peychclogical, sometimes ambiguoasly 
spintual, the sequel shows that vt was posuble to advance 
tom his peation to a geoeral theory of men divided 1540 
physiology and psychology. 

Whatever may be said af premous suggestions it was the 
work of Dmscares 10 give wider significance tothe question 
Sf automatism His followers and defenders saw (hit aspect 
of the problem, snd the contequent ventilation of his views 
rout to light suny iaceresting peat, Yguatius Gaston 
Purdics (Discours de le Comnarnnance des Bates, 1672) and 4 
‘carton A, Dilly, author of a work on the sou! of animals, 
published at Amsterdam 1691, were the chief waters 
Concerned “Dilly argues that the growth of the ergo pre- 
feder consciousness, that movemeats easly become euto- 
‘mats, that soronambobsts act uncosscoully, that apeech 
4nd the playing of struments are systems of movements 
winch depend solely on the nature and disposition of the 
frgans Pardue argued that xt was stmpler to explain the 
lamb’s fear of the welt Uwrough some automatic principle 
an to suppore the animal Geet leazned to think the Wolf 
ould bara it, The theelogatss were attocked 1m fank by 
the awertion that it was more creditable to the Drvine 
Wiedora to create an organum that automatically pre 
served steelf thaa to compleate matters by adding con 
seousness. Regus declared that the education of animals 
vas acheved by repetiton of acte which produced new 
dispositions of the bras substance and so catsed a regular 
flow of spits to cerain muscles The same writer fe) back 
on the early physiology of the emotions and explained the 
Tove of the asnmals by the temperature of the blood ; the 
Drasence of the agreeable object causes physiological changes 
Aifectang the heart, wile danger produces znovemeat through 
‘iecing the spleen and the gall. Pardes farther quoted the 
rational fears of hursan Beings, 2s, for example, the effect 
of a mouse ox the feeings of a woman. Ta short, the wholt 
tiovement, though curious im Hs focus and mterests, Pro- 
duced a connderable amount of able writing whichis lvel7 
inn ta fts results 20 the good and bad points of the ter 
‘ttempts to show bow far consciousness isan epipbenamenon. 
Pacdiee clearly was sot lar from the views oo emotions 
hterwards made popular by the James Lange theory. 
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fx Iw his views of man, and especially Ia that part 
‘Which concecns the soul, Descartes belongs to the last phase 
cof the medizval tradition, "He belongs (0 xt by reason of bis 
preocoupatica with questions that should have been excluded. 
oy avn of ha rebance on ancient there, pric: 
tous Emancipation tendency to seg 
tan asa fragment of hivinesvbtance enclosed i anoter 
substance not dhvge was bardly likely (o come feom the 
Stoic mode of thiniorg Those who had other wdeas on the 
subject were inclined to favour Democritus ia their phyrics 
and Epicurus an thes: philosophy of mind and conduct | To 
this clea belonged Gasscndi and Hobbes, two great con 
temporeries of Descartes, who form anintecestang complement 
‘to his influence im the seventeenth and eghteenth centuries, 
Gassendh belongs to the old achoot of writes, the prodacers 
of comprehensive encyelopadias His fe was comparatively 
‘uneventful, the peaceful life of the studious priest who 
kaown and respected as a mathematician, a scholar and a 
philosopher "His work was careful and very sane cont 
Dilation of teachings guaranteed by the quotation of numet- 
‘ous authorities and marked only By one string peculiarity, 
the respect paid to Epicsrus Since the ninth century 
Epscurus had gone out of favour, incurning more and more 
of the odour of uasanctity To revive ius teaching was 
therefore © bold step. but it was taken by Gassendh very 
castioully Tn hss paychology there 1 very bitle t0 show 
Gassends’s divergence from the moce popular and respectable 
Stesciom, cr from the improved Anstoteliasism of hus genera- 
ton. Yet there are marks that diferentiate thie system, 
Gastendh tries tordoce all phenomena to matter and ction, 
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excepting only the imeseetal soal us ue seperation from the 
body ‘Sensation he regards as primanly 4 mode of motion, 
Posubly identical with the movernents observed ta plants 
tnd cortasly found im ammais From the senses all know 
Tedge 1s denved, though a higher faculty s required to elabor- 
ate from that basis the abstract and general ideas, From 
‘the senses Gastendi gges on to the imagination 1 the usta 
course he marks Mis disent froan ‘Platomame by mating 
Iemory equivalent to the formavon of folds in the brain 
tcbstance, 30 Chat the retention of odéss is equivalent 10 
the permanence of these folds Gassendi took a keen mnterest 
in what wes taught a that (me about the erga, and he 
inches to revive from Ansiote a bolopial mnterpretation 
of mental operations This tara of afars tas 4 subtle 
gnideance 

‘The evolution of Arstotehamsm had two aspects So 
long. as Arisiole was coafused vith Neoplatentsm the 
‘emphasis fell on the master's doctrine of intellect When 
1 better knowledge of Anstotlecorcaded wath better now 
Hedge of facts, was posable to keep tn touch with the 
‘eholatc tradition by queting Anstolle, and also absorb 
the new naturale By drawing those quotations fom the 
neglected parts of Anstotle Saficient notice hae not been 
taken by Ristortans ofthe fact that the Stoscs were easter 
an temperament thosgh Platomic m docteine, while Epicurus 
was move purely Hellenc and mere alied to Arstote The 
genuine Epicureamsm which Gassends had at his command 
fecves him as 2 guide to those aspects of Anstotle which 
‘were not usvally emphasized Bie paychology” therefore 
differs only sn ths matter of emphasis and ts not really at 
variance wath the Anstotehan scheme a3 worked out under 
the mam headings of sense, utagisetion, and reason. The 
real sgnifcance of this Eprcureanism reveals sttelf in the 
{phere of moras and of the pasuoas, where the Arwtotciaa 
eudemonism comes to the front in sts Epicurean form. This 
1% the port common to Gassends and Hobbes, nd (oat we 
Shall return after estimating the penton of Hobbes 








$2. Thomas Hobbes has been proclaimed the father of 
‘empurcal peychology, but thet Roncur has since Beem trans 
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ferred from him to Vives, from Vives to John of Salisbury, 
and bids fur to get back in time to Anstotle Yet there fs 
‘© reason why it should have been given to Hobbes sooner 
or later, though that reason 1s not the one usually elleged, 
‘The facts which seemed to justly the clam were the treat- 
tent of motion by Hobbes, and more especially the tratt- 
ment of the association of ideas OF these the Sst waa 
nether important nor anginal Whatever part cane 
played by a doctrine of motion n thecanstruction of a general 
scheme of the umyerse, the category becomes useless #0 
soon as the sphere of psychology xs approached Gassendi 
recognized this and tmade no attempt to generate sensations 
out of movemeats Hobbes made the attempt, bat noze t00 
sevioasly mm fact, st is very dosbtfal whether he was clear 
fon the diference between motion «a the physical sense of 
‘he term and that idea of motion (etree) winch is expressed 
by Atlstotle's terminology it oly requires 2 few moments’ 
compariicn of Anstotle and Hobbes to see thatthe psychology 
ig merely transcribed As to the ether point, the assocition 
of ideas Is treated by Hobbes with wavering uncertarnty { 
Ibis mention of it hardly goes beyond the vague iden of 
ome sequence in trains of mages, which he actually describet 
as camnl or mcoherent at one place, and at another ay on 
fquided If this were al that could be found in Hobbes there 
‘could be wo piace for hum in a story of paychology. But 
all this formal psychology is merely pucked up by Hobbes 
to filla gap and satisfy a hterary convention Hobbes was 
at one tire assooated with Bacon t was from Bacon 
and not (rom the schools that he drew hus inspiration 

Tt has been said that Bacon exercised no influence oa 
Hobbes. The remark ts prebably tras tn the sense meant. 
‘The hustonan of philosophy looks for influence in surutarity 
of vews and phrases: it 1 true that Bacon was noisily 
{inductive and Hobbes equally noisly opposed to expenence, 
that Bacon ignored mathematics and Hobbes made himself 
idleslous by hus pretensions to refute the Oxford protessor 
land to square the arcle But these are superficial points 
‘The real afimty between Bacon and Hobbes was an thelr 
common contempt for the schools and, still more, theit 
‘common love for influenceand power. Bora in 1588, Hobbes 
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was at Oxford from 1602-3 tll 1608, and emerged with 
Utle appreciable galn. His knowledge of science and of the 
anti<cholastic movement was guned in subsequent travels. 
Ho then came under the notice of Francs Bacon and acted 
fat translator of Ks works Mere unportant than this for 
the development of iis mind were the trazslations he made 
irom the Greek, namely the Justory of Thucydides and the 
Ritoric of Anatote.. Hobbes was afected by Thucydhdes 
tm the way in which Macchiavell had been affected a century 
befare,” The strong realism, the moving picture of strong 
ferscnabties, the frank exposition of natural passions, all 
Mhese appealed directly (o the active nature of the m 
‘The Rhslone of Armiotle served as a useiol commentary 
on the ast of managing thove passions. In the second book, 
fof the Riionc we are told how the arts of language may 
‘be employed to gain one’s ends. The war of words is the 
highest form of that war of ali eguinst all which Hobbes, 
saw around him, it the sinfe that gors on when physical 
force guves way to the confict of wits Words make for 
knowledge, knowledge ws power and the most fundamental 
passin of man i the dene for power. We aeed not wonder 
then that Hobber found ost unterest in the passions of 
‘mon, ther flings of binog and dishing, or that ke regarded 
‘these passions frem the pomt of mew of their management 
fand employment In this way Hobbes comes very near to 
"purely social psychology, coocerming himselt most with 
mévidials w thar mutual relations Techmeally there 
ss no suck social psychology to be found in Hobbes, af the 
‘erm tocial indicates the study of the indindvel as produced 
mm and through society. But am another seose the great 
value of what Hobbes bas to say les in the fact that be 
Hunks more of indieaduals than of the parts of mibviduals. 
‘This is the force that emasates irom Hobbes continaoasly, 
the foros of the man who has saud tn dear language just the 
‘things we know about one encther. But Hobbes quickly 
‘goes on to politcal matters: all that he gives vs 3 a sketch 
ff the Inad of mental operations we may expect to find ia the 
ordinary indvvidvel. The phrases are new because previous 
‘writers had not taken them from this source: an realty 
FOR Re 
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‘ey are transcribed from that eecond book of the Ridiore 
of Aristotle, 

“The fundamental difference between Plato or the Stoies 
and Anstotle or the Epucureans lies in the estimate of the 
passons. For the genuine Stow a pessoa is always « derange- 
Ment of reason, not an access of power but 2 oss. For the 
Stove pleasure is a passion as well as pain they are dis 
turbances of resto” Gassendi and Hobbes choove the other 
line of thooght. They regard pleasace as eomething pot 
tive, something which 1 the object of denze, and good 
because its desired — The paychology which leads up to thi 
ethical valuation 18 thereforg the reverse of the tradstional 
Te recgnine cenre ee bots\getral and good Te elses 
to distinguab between the higher and lower types of detize, 
Dut regards all dese as fundamentally the strving of the 
organism after its satislacton. The desires may be Fational 
or irrational, but they cannot be distinguished 25 
and moral because 1a the Ast mstance all desires are 
and, m the second, the good which makes morality 
no tiore than the object ether of callective or of particular 
denre, This then 18 the new point of view, @ fresb concep- 
tuon of the natural man, 2 dynamic standpoint Uhat wees 
every person an eternal striving which ereates the end it 
strives to atta, The whole matter is summed up in the 
famous sentence —" So that sn the Asst place I put for a 
gesecal wehnation of all mankind, & perpetual and restless 
destre of power after power, tat ceaseth oaly in death ” 

















$3 Whule the everwhelaung smportance of sclence was 
leading the more ifivental wters to express the operations 
of the mind ia teem of motion and (ster) gramtation, 

‘ferent course was adopted by those who were porary 
interested in ummediate experience, especaly the religous 
expenences. One of the eathest of these was Lord Herbert 
of Charburg, osually considered a5 the person who made 
himself notonous by sapporting a docinne of innate ideas 
afterwards demolshed by Locks. Tis estimate 1s not 
swholly just. The peychotogit may well be artated by 
‘too much use of the term inmate, bat i hae sot always besa 
‘ed to stifle inquiry, and inthe begining of the seventeenth 
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century there was plenty of room for a erticism of the con 
temporery ideas of experience At that time the struggle 
‘of opposing theories centred ayon religious ideas no longer 
fas indsputable revelations but «= operatiors of reason. 
‘The waters were as yet urasusted either by the Instoncal 
perspective of evolution or by an adequate analyss of the 
individual mind; epics without = gecetic. method 
‘to complete st was necessanly imperfect In the Tractfus 
de Vertate (1624) Loed Herbert struggles wath the problem 
fof religious bebet He zeabzes the necessity of dealng wth 
this as a peyehologica! phenomenon It is grasped by kom 
a the crucal test of the doctrine that at the beginning the 
‘mand as to be regurded a5 a blank. According to Herbert, 
as afterwards according to Kant, there are presuppostions 
of experience, natural tendencies which develop in expenence, 
but are not produced by it Granted thet experience 
metns only the operation of the texses, the content 
stifled A crude empincim, uncertas whether a sensa- 
toon ts passive of active,» open to critcism on the ground 
hat it taetly presupposes the camnd. which 1 profestes to 
produceas a fesut. Tn support of hr postion Lord Herbert 
Could only fall back on Stoxcism,' quoting ste doctrines 
of " common notions," of assent, and of unwersality. He 
tees only indtinctly the sxynificance of “astent'™ ay a 
eychologica} principle of activity, but he succeeds m reduc- 
Ing beef to x aatural activity of the mind, and st making 
‘elgion rational he makes i a genuine variety of experience 
Whether ths expenence should be éescnbed as primanty 
fan emotion is a question not yet rated, for Herbert at 36 
simply an aspect ofthe hfe cf reason, In'this be was drectly 
opposed to Hobbes 

‘The work of Hobbes was reveved with sndognation. The 
quality of lus method was sot called inte account, bat the 
ature of us effects was quickly apprecated. The chief 
opponents, Henry More and Ralph Cadworth, were united 
lupon one poist they affirmed the reality of that higher 
Reason whoch had boon qmelly ignored by Hobbes This 
revived Platonssm was not destined to formulate its peycho- 
logy im any effective manner, but Cadworth at leest deserves 

"Bow Ske cone owe Hay of Pehey «px. 
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cretit for a sincere deleace of the active and constructive 
powers of the mind. If quotations are a proof of erudition, 
Cadwarth was a very learned man. Unfortunately bis 
hole work is controversial, and the few points be makes 
Gre hidden in a mass of atabons and abuse eprthets. The 
contemporary method of disqualiiymg the opponest was 
to prove his athesteal propensibes 

One of the best statements of Cadworth’s doctrine es 
uven in the Eiernal and Framutable Moraity (Bk iv ch 6). 
He asserts, rst, that the soul 8 not "meer rasa Tabula, @ 
sauked and Pasive Thing, which has no innate Furmtore 
for Activity of tts own’ He proceeds to show that some 
Ideas requite a more iaward and vital Principle,” a natural 
dejermuauon to do some things and evond otters, The main 
‘thesis as "that knowledge aod sateLection cannot possibly 
spring from sense, nor the Radiation or Iopresees of Matter 
‘and Body upon that winch knows, but from an active Power 
of the mund as thing antecedent to Matter” He adds that 
* gens itself as not « mere Passion or Reception of corporeal 
Impresses without, but that its an active energy and vigour" 
Cudworth approved the Cartestan doctrme because it sats 
matter 40 defmtely apart {rom mind ; 1t 1s acceptable to 
‘bra just becuusest seemed to asis the refutation of material: 
fom. Tf matter, then, 1s not a source of mental activities, 
2¢ follows that the mind must have sts own actrties, tf we 
are to explain cousciousness at all. But at that point Cud- 
worth ails He quotes Pato to prove the essential mipenonty 
of the sul, but goes a0 further. The promse of a psycho- 
Togical analysis which would elaborate and make inteligible 
the doctrine of the  wital principle "is never folfled, It 
‘was not Cudworth but Leibniz who wlumately succeeded 
{fe showng that the formule of pore sensationalism were 
inadequate. 





$4, The wwual enticism passed upon Descartes is that 
the different parts of his system were never reconciled. 
‘Those critics do not always prove that a reconcibatzon was 
either possible or necessary; it may be that in reality 
Descartes should be commended for not hurrying on 
to a premature conclusion. But this point can be left to 


philosophers: the historical development which now claims 
‘our attention mill show how gallantly others threw them= 
selves mto the task of perfecting the master’s work, and 
how well or all they encceeded. 

‘The wntings of Descartes appeared to lus contemporaries 
to be a challenge Mind end dody were declared to be 
essentially distinct ; man was admitted to be a anion of both, 
Experience tharefore was first made umposuble and theo 
talien as datum (or explanation The altematves are 
clear, Ifa beginning ss made from the senses, the soul 1s 
never reached” If the reabty of the soul i postulated, the 
body must be treated as superfuous If the fact of unity is 
taken to be the important point, experience must be the 
round of construction 

Descartes contributed « greater impulse to methodical 
than to constructive thought The method was a. sure 
guide to thought ; construction was the puzzle to be solved, 
According to the rules 1¢ was clear from the frst that the 
relation of mind and body was the central paust But at 
‘was posmble to leave that question unattacked and start 
from the basis of experience That an attempt to build 
upon the basis of expertence shoul! lead to either matertahuin 
DF sensualism 1 a mere accident of history The common 
tendency to ute " erspiriciim ” for exther of these types of 
theory 1 a late development that seems to have distorted, 
the reflections of some histonsas If we nd ourselves of 
that prejudice we may attain a more satisfactory clasafica- 
tuon of the theones subsequent to Descartes 

‘The probiens of psychology after Descartes is ether that 
of the ralations betwean mnd and body or one of the cognate 
subjects The possbilty of any relation must be regarded. 
8 a problem of metaphysics From the metaphysice we 
pasa to the paychology by way of a given pre-supposttion ; 
in other words, we start from the untty as a fact which 19 
flther miraculous i tts nature or cequares muraculous anter= 
vention. The prycholory elaborated on the assumption 
of an actual but miraculoss umty shuts atsetf up te the 
doctrine that all states of consaousness are caused from 
above, by God: it dechnes to admit that they aro 
caused from without, and overlooks the omse im which 

Yl Ti 6 
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God must be considered “ without” This is the genesis of 
‘ceaniopalism 

‘Agus, the problem divdes psychologically into the 
problem of cognition and the problem of affections Telang 
These pointe separately, we get the followmng sequence of 
octrnes spring from Cartenemsm, First, there is the 
attempt to explain the enigis of the contents of the mind 
Second, there is the attempt (o meet the fact of mental 
Bales with corpoceal accompaniments, the Cartesian 
 pashons "m the sense of emotions It will be convenient 
to treat these separately 

‘The truest Inne of development from Descartes 15 that 
whieh follows out the spintualistie phase of his teaching 
This was done most distmctively by the Occastonabsts 

‘Arnold Geuhinex (1625-69) emphasizes thove pointe m 
the Cartesian doctnne which lead to the conchsion that 
consciousness 1s never dependent for iis changes on the outer 
world The mind 1 active m thought, andl every change of 
conucioumess 1a phase of that actwity But contoousness 

‘to the fact that some of sts changes do not depend 

antecedent act of will Jt 2 inferred that all such 
changes are due (0 some other will, which can onty be the 
wil of God To this purely dialectical treatment of the 
question Geubinex adds the plan fact that effects are pro- 
duced im the soul through the body the physical organism. 
4s the means which God uses to produce in our minds the 
states whch are net voluntary 

Descartes had struggled to attaie clear concepts Has 
successors fell nto the ecror of substituting separate realities 
for distinct concepts Oceastonalism created sts wa problem 
‘out of Cartestanism . for Descartes would not have seen the 
matter im that fight Geulinex contributed nothing to the 
Instory of paychology except the decisive statement that 
‘there 18 no intermediate state between clear thought and 
purely physical processes; he ignored the possbibty of 
ental procesees. which ere not conscioutly pretented to 
iteelf by the md, 








5 The mystical oc Augustinian factor in the Cartenan 
peychology fouad an able exponent in Melebranche In this 
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case we find a recurrence of the anfturnces whach affected 
Descartes im bis early days For Nicholas Malebranche 
was a recluse by nature and a pest by education, — What 
La Pléehe did for Descartes the College de ta Marche and 
the Sorbonne did for Malchranche After these yeart of 
learning there came no euch years of wanderog” as had 
moulded Descartes The thedlogcal student became & 
priest of the Oratory of Jesus, a sprrtual organization winch 
Enabled men tadevete themselves to meditation and preaching 
‘uithout actually takrng the vows of the Catholic Priesthood 
Malebranche was therefore at once «mysic and a Christian, 
suithout being a strict adherent of the Cathohe system His 
mytiation into Cartesamasm was a kind of conversion ; he 
chanced to pick up at a bookstall Descartes’ Treatise on Man. 
His nature reacted to the safluence almost violently , he 
{ell 9 ove wath sa mew ight radiated his mind Mal 
‘branche clearly belonged by ature to those who are capable 
of sudden and domsanting urainations 

Geubnex had left the body m the postion of an instrament 
‘which the supenor Will uses to affect the mind Male- 
branche took the next step and abohubed the intermediary 
We know alt things by the direet action of God on the mind 
tnd this knowing i rightly ealled a vision, for atts as msight 
that Malebraache grasps the esseace of knowledge All 
mowing ta kind of mtuthon , but sts not wholly dependent 
‘on our will to know . there must be a power not ourselves 
‘hat causes some of these mner activates, and dhs can only 
be the power of God 

The theological mfuence «s manifest But Malebranche 
was not in sympathy wth those reactionary. theologians 
who opposed the new philosophy , bis adherence to Augus- 
fine made hum favourable to the new doctrines and bis real 
power of mtrospection enriched his thoaght He tock fim 
hold of the Cartenan prncple that all consciousness is an 
fir of the mind, an snner state But he does not marntarn 
‘that there ss = direct primary antarton of the self. He 
loppeces to current Cartesianism the (scholastic) view that 
wwe laiow the body better than the soul. As the eye does 
not sea tse, but things, so the soul doce not know itel, 
bor the body The growth of Knowledge is, therefore, 
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continuous selisrevelation dependent on experience a a 
‘process and on Ged as the condition of that process. The 
language and the thought are both strongly remumsceat 
tf Christan Platonism and skin (a Augustine's Neoplatomssm. 
‘The result 1s kttle more than an intense appreciation of the 
mystery of knowlege The ongin of ideas from sensations 
is tected, the doctrine of innate ideas 18 also seyected” we 
are left only wath 2 potentabty of knowledge actualized 
by the only real Cause, the Divine Power 

Though we mught expect from Malebranche nothing 
Dut metaphysics, an exammation of his works reveals many 
acute observations of detail The Augustman point of 
‘ie always favoured sotrospection and was capable of 
yildng Valuable results on that method Anxious to prove 
‘hat what men usually ca a semsible object 1s really a deter 
mination of our snner powers, Matebranche arrives at the 
doctrine that an object 18 equivalent to a comptex of ideas 
From this follow twa conclusions The elementary procesies 
of the mind are not isolated sense data, but cempound per= 
ceptions analysable into assonated groups of vdaas With 
these perceptions there enters a prancrple of relativity ; the 
sae of an object, for exarople, 16 perceived relatrwely to 
standard given by the sue of the person perceiving it The 
knowledge given by the senses serves only for the preservae 
thon of life; it is essentully 2 process of adjustment to the 
surroundings, and is not to be regarded as absolute in charac 
‘ter In place of the direct transference of am mage from the 
‘object to the mind, we must suppote that sense-experience 
san activaty and that a perception always involves a number 
of associated elements over and above that element thach 1 
the occaon of the activity Thus principle Malebranche 
apples at some length to the perceptions of distance and 
magnitude; the moon, for example, appears larger on the 
‘horizon than at the zenith because in the former position 
it f compared with other objects in the Seld of vision A. 
similar relatroty enters into the perception of distance 
and motion, including under motion the passing of tune. 
‘Time is measured by its content, winch is experience ; pleasaat 
tne is short, painful persods 2re long. 

‘Tue experience which Malebranche supposes to be the 
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ordinary unit of unreflective thought 1s called by hum 
sensaiwre composde In thus sensation he frankly includes 
fan act of judgment, but distinguishes tins" nataral judg 
ment” from the «plat act of “‘dee judgment.” The 
natural jodgment (sensation composts) is really 2 umon of 
fsociated elements, We call the “object ” because we 
fal to discuss sts elements, and then commit the error of 
atunbutag the sensation to the object. To detect and 
distipate these errors 1s the object of Malebranche’s work 
fon the mind His maun interest leads Malebranche to deal 
with the reabty of mental phesomesa, He pounts out that 
there us no direct knowledge of the sense organs, a person 








who ws seeing a patch of colour before lus eyes is nol conscious 
ff the process which goes on in the retina. It 1s therefore 
‘wrong (o suppose that the psychological umage as such testiien 
to its own org In fact the same result can be obtained 
father by stimulating the outer or the mer end of the nerve, 






froages are equally” 

ebranche thinks that the “ or nerve 
vgs an the brain may be agntated by the animal spurts, 
and that us his way of deseribang a central excitement He 
notes that after gazing at a bright light we see a pateh of 
yellow ght in the muddle of an object to winch we transfer 
ior guze, this s due to the fact that the original excites 
subsides gradually. The soul does not percerve the retinal 
changes , it merely expenences a seres of colour, at fist 
White and yellow, chankieg to orange, red, and blue Male- 
hranehe 18 fond of little expenicents, and what he sayx 
about changes im experience 15 usualy chborated with 
Suficient deta (0 show that real obvevatien undereye 
analyats 

Under the tile of Sensation, Malebranchs treats the frst 
level of expenmce. The resalts are worth noting. The 
crude notion of "objects" us destroyed , the expenences 

scoueataly desenbed « pure paycho phyucal parallelism 
is introduced by showing that the physical changes accom 
pany theexpentences, bi arenct exer the cause or the object 
of the meatal changer: a syuthetic principle is shown 
to operate (a sensation because cach sensation, though 
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apparently simple, can be analysed mito parts naturally com- 
pounded and in some cases contains as one of its factors an 
“unconscious judgment 

"The second Book of the Recherche de le Vérlé 8 devoted 
to the subject of magimation, The Srst part daals wath the 
subject analytally, ducwsong the aature and orig of 
Images, or, as Malebrenche pals the physical causes. The 
scat of the sou] 18a problem to which Malebranche attaches 
‘bo importanes if is suficeat for hus porpove to corelte 
the mind with'the organism as a whole To such factors 
sas digestion, chmate, and the action of the nerves im Tega 
Tating the citculatin of the ansinal spars Malebranche g1vea 
careted attention (See note, p 387 With the corporeal and 
‘the meatal fe thus closely’ correlated Malebranche attacks 
the problem of consexion’ between the sages and then 
discusses memory’ The parts ofthe hth chapter (Recharce, 
Bk TT Pt i ch 5) dealing with thee points have been 
fumversally recogatzed as a remarkable Geatmeat of the 
subject 

‘Whenever the sout has frosh ideas new traces uxt formed 
an the brain, conversely, when new traces are formed new 
ideas occur," Between these two sens, the corporeal and 
the meatal, heres 20 causal relation , their elations depend 
fon the act of God, the usiom of the ideas wath the traces 
Aepends on identity of cme. on the will of man, and on the 
will of God First as to tone if the wea of Cod has been 
presented to my mad at the tune when the brain has boon 
Struck by the sight of the letters J AH, I shal] hereafter 
thnk the rdea of God at the ght of ‘those letters of, 
conversely, the thought of God wall be accompanied by a 
‘confused sense of those letters or of the sound of that word 
The wll of man operates by using this fact to connect ideas 
with traces and so make certarn signs fit to act as means of 
communication Lastly, the wil of God makes some traces 
to be natural sgas of objects, eo that the traces aze not 
sndiferent, but serve caly to arouse particular ideas. The 
trace left, «g by a t2ee wil accompaay the idea of a tree 
end no other sea 

Sumlar (o the connexion between the trace and the idea 
vs the connexion of the traces themselves. Identity in time 
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ts the reason why traces are connected one wath another * 
1m other words, all astociation i by contigmty. Some 
‘socmtions are variable, others mnvarable This 1s due to 
the fact that conservation of life © the Snal cause of all 
actinty, Hence the trace of an object about to fat! and 
rush a person 12 indissolubly connected with the trace 
‘corresponding to the wea of death , the result 32 the desire 
(6 fies Sumlarny 1s not recogmaed by Malebranche as a 
istiact kind of astociaton The enly principle which be 
employs 33 that of identity in me, so that association by 
‘sumarity 1s really a case of sSeatnty, the later experience 
reviving the earher by means of those elements which are 
Mdentical the two complex groups of traces This view 
agrees with Hamilton's Law of Rediategration and with 
many later expoubons of the process of reproduction 

Memory ts explained by Malebranche as a habit of the 
organssm (Recherche, Be IC Pt x ch 5) This follows from 
what has boea sad about assocation, end st explasns all tha 
riarvels of memory detailed by St Augustine in the tenth book 
cof the Confeisions For aa Augustiatan this view of memory 
1 hardly orthodox , but Malebranche refuses to duate on 
the subject further’ Habit 1 the faciity with which the 
spunts move in certain parts of the body, memory 18 the 
faciity with which the spiets move through the paths they 
have made in the brun—that and nothing more Tt 19 
astonishing that Malebranche abandons $0 completely the 
favounte stronghold of the spirstualsts, and his action an 
eloquent testimony to the influence already exerted over 
paychology by physics and physiology Yet 1¢ woold be 
ash to regard this teaching as wholly empirical , whatever 
Malebranche says must be understood ‘as implying the 
mystery of the oul united wath, bot never truly of ove nature 
with, the body 1 accompanies 

‘The second part of the book on Imaguation contains 
fan interesting contribution to mdradual psychology The 
Gifterenoes betweca men and women, the characteristics of 
hflerent ages, the tendency to lose Gexabiity and become 
ld us error as well as wisdom—these and other topics occupy 
four author's mind He remarks that a prepostession cal 
colour all exe's judgments the ravages of a new disease, 
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for example, impres man; they make deep traces 1m his 
Drain: wherever be looks he begins to see signs of that 
‘lsause: a student who bad written ceveral volumes about 
‘the cross, sew a cross everywhere ; in short, the prejudices 
of which’ Bacon spoke penetrate every man's judgments, 
CCommmeatators are singled ost for special mention as bigoted 
and preoccupied persons 

‘From individuals oF groups Malebranche goes on to a 
Kind of socal psychology which seems inspired by Bucon’s 
‘ides of the tbe” The subject a» ataounced as beang 
the "contagious imparting of strong imaginations "These 
are apt to develop selfsbnews and destroy cil society, but 
God has given thers natural boads of unity which consist 18 
certain dispositions of the brain mducing them to imate 
{het fellows, to form smiles judgments, und fel bike passions 
‘This umtative tendency operates party an the mind, partly 
in the body By the sand we feel the mchmation to acquire 
the esteem of others, and Une inchoation secretly duces us 
to nflect the speech, the gast and the style of our supenors 
Hence fashions m ress and speech, apd the tendency to 
fextravagunces in social habits By the body is understood 
the brain, ané the infueace which produces wmtation of the 
tecond land 38 the dominating power of the strong imag 
fuon over the weak Strong imagination in some cates 
consists m being enticely cccupred with some special idea, 
8 condition of the bra:n wich amounts to madness, in 
thers consists im power of grspang and expressing eas, 
4 power which makes \s owner able to exert great mfivence * 
tobe filed with an dea ts tohave the power of moprring others, 
and to feel deeply 1s to be fitted for arousing deep feelings 
im others. After two chapters of examples Malebranche 
devotes « tiurd to the anslysts of Montaigne’s character and 
influence, an onginal piece of wrvung which by sist would 
fave its author a unique poution in the history of the 
century. 

Tha preceding remarks have been based manly on the 
first two books of the Recherche de la Vérué, The third 
‘book deals maunty with the pure reason, and affords n0 new 
‘material. The fourth book contains a notable contribution 
to peychology in the treatment of natoral altruistic nchna- 
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Hons, Malebranche recognizes a dicect feeling of Joy or 
pan aroused by the joy or suffenng of others This has a 
purely instinctive basis (73), a8 we ste from the fact that 
Daun exases a cry produced involuntary by the “machine, 
nd that this ey 1s felt by al human beings with the same 
emoticnal quabty. This clear statement of the doctrine 
of sympathy and may be compared with the" primutive 
passive sympathy,” of moderm peychology Further on 
im the samie book a theory of play 15 based on the doctrine 
of final cavses the young are given by God a delight 12 
those movements which Keep the channels of the encmal 
spins open and so facihtate all later actrees 

But while such pounts a6 these may stu be found to 
sustain the work, on the whole the later books are less 
psychetogical than the are the relgious, speculative, and 
ethical interests predominate while the ongunal. acuteness 
And discrimination seem 10 fal. In judging Malebranche's 
‘work this fact should be borne sa mind AS a whole the 
Recherche 1s not a work that 1» consciously peychologcal 
the stiikang points made by the wnter are of undoubi 
‘value, but they are set forth as mexdents in « general account 
of expenence which 1s dogmatic and unsatwfactory Male 
branche hardly attempts to connect the higher with the 
lower mental processes, and so fanls vlnmmately to explain 
either group 





§5 The real achievements of men ike Descartes and 
Matebranche can be valued without any ditect relerence 
to the confbct between phslosophy and relynon, But when 
Wo review the general trend of a school or a eequence of 
wntery there comes to hght a certain sumlanity or divergence 
famong’them which seems to be proof of other mvasible 
foreee attracting ce repelling the mands of these men, This 
sense of confict between observation and belief comer 
sharply into consctovsnese when we turn from the Chnstian 
to the Jew. Indifferent as prychologuts may well be to 
such distinctions, it was mot posuble at ths time for truth 
to emerge without traces of the partieular source from which 
it came, Through the Middle Ages and through the Reoau 
‘tance the Jews bad maintained a literary tradinon which, 
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af we are not too careful fo separate Arab and Jew, might 
‘well be descnbed a5 m2 no way inferior to the work done by 
the Chastans. In all the topics that began or ended 3m 
questions of science both Christian and Jew weat back to the 
Classical work, the eazher or the later Greek products But 
‘wie the opponiion of soul and body was the distinctive 
mark of the erthodex Chastian wntings from the beemning 
down to Descartes, the Jews were not committed to the 
same poiat of mew the inferiority of the senses which 
Philo had taught was an wtellectual rather than a moral 
defect, and was to be overcome by eflort rather than by an 
act of dine redemption On the other hand, progress 12 
the spheres of sexeace and ef edvcation had tended to make 
the Christian wnters more welmed to emphasize as nieans 
‘of grace the buman agencies, especially self-control with ts 
assistant factors, knowledge of the body and (prychophystcal) 
Ihabrtuation This was the essential point of contact between 
Descartes and Spinora. Though a native of Amsterdam 
‘and mtelicctualy © chid of the new school, Baruch de 
Spanona (1632-1677) was by Gescent a Spamsh Jew, and ty 

Atutude toward the philosophy which be found in vorve 
tar permanently afleced by. te bss of bis temperoment 
‘This w seen at once im his divergence from the Cartestan 
doctrine of mind and body the dualism 1s rejected and a 
fundamental unity postulated. As a result of this we 
[And no attempt to ve any dhstisctve place either to memory 
oF to will the sequence of ideas, regulated by association 
tnd the order of expenences, suffices to explain memory 
the will u not a power that overndes natural causation, but 
the form winch desre takes when it 6 uted nh 1deas, 
sm other words when it occurs 15 the more complex types of 
consciousness In Spmaza, even more than m the preceding 
waters, we fiad the view that philosophy 1 a way of hie 
AAs such its centre ts the doctrine of conduct, and wader the 
term “ethics Spinoza meiudes the whole doctrine of man, 
his relation to the universe, Irs mature a8 a created bemg, 
and us posstbities The conceptions of organism and con: 
duct dominate Spinoza’s pinlosophy. and, a3 the agent is an 
{indwvidual and a unity. x logeal for Spinoza to treat soul 
and body as a unity, a single being of which these are 
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aishuaguishable aspects. By so doing Spmoze lays the found- 
‘suons of a theorenca! paraleism and masntaine that every 
Yodily event coeaiste with and as co-ordinate mith a meztal 
event This is not to be regarded as identical with 2 modera 
peychophysical parallelism on the contrary. st 1 Nmply @ 
metaphysical doctrine of entity applied to the sphere 
of conduct im which the ordinary consciousness sot & 
dualism of deuze and wil, fesh end spunt For psychology 
this metaphysical basss ts only smporcant when at Jeads 
to new views on the actual course of experience, and this it 
oss mainly sm one pornt a5 compared with Descartes, 
Spinora inelnes to be purely paychological und to. trace 
connemons between mental states without the help of that 
Phywiology which seemed to Descartes indispensable For 
the rest, there 31m Spinoza another ven of thought too 
cften overlooked As he moves away from the Certestan 
ualiam and toward the concrete unity of the agent there 
as more and more evidence that Mackiavells and. Hobbes 
tre influences (© be reckoned owt, and the reflective reader 
soit cootmualy eateh echors from thove writers as he follows 
Spinora's treatment of tbe fondamental conafus, ot notes 
how ngdty he exchdes the meral values shen be deals 
wath the strength of raotives Inspired very largely by 
Ths predecessors, the Aristotelian Jews of Uh twelfth century, 
Spriots 1s able to look through Hobbes to Aristotle and so 
to amend the mechanical tendencies of his age by talang 
‘what in modern trmes aght be called a brologeal direction 
for m the end itis clear that the orgame structure and the 
development of character as an orgamc whole 1s the focus 
of Spincza’s work With these general sdeas m mind we 
ray proceed to consider in more detail the doctrine of the 
passions as expounded by Descartes and Spinoza 

In spite of the many ways in whuch t 1s both inaccurate 
and adequate, Descartes’ treatse on the emotions must 
te rechoned one of the landzarks in the story of pycho- 
logy. The views expressed m Les Passions de Ame are 
cuntously complex, and the novelty of the treatise consists 
largely in the compromises i offers. Descartes’ own interest 
was occupied with the mechamcal aspect, and when be was 
called upon to ge adwce aboot conduct, ke naturally 
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thought first of the physical and physiological factors in 
Dehanour. in this way Descartes was Jed to a positon 
strianaly akin to some sodera views; as Ribot has said, 
Descartes’ method is "that of physiologeat peychology and 
pot that of spritualstie psychology, whoch quite umproperly 
lays claim to tam" (Paycheegy of Adenton, Eng tran, 56). 
We may add that lack of histoncal knowledge is the cause 
‘of this and other obvious errors commstted by wnters who 
Ihever look beycod the stock metaphycics of the ancients" 
But in lact Descartes was cot very anxious to alarm the 
powerful uerests which still guarded the inoer sanctuary 
of feelng ; he probably felt that the time for open spealong 
fad not yet come, and in any case the occasion for which 
Descartes began hus treatise did not call for uomtigated 
candor. 

“The pobte society of the seventeenth century, when it 
pred to advanced thinking, wes predomonantly mfuenced 
by Sterum. The intelecioal ladies of the period read 
Seneca, and it was one of these, the Princess Ebzabeth, who 
induced Descartes €0 wete those Fetters on human beppuness 
‘which formed the germ of the later treatise on the Paswons 
‘Thus, somewhat to ity detrancot, the treatise ¥as from the 
Degusing under the shadow of ethical arms, and Descartes 
never foly succeeded in walaog ts mechanvch of the pashoos 
fndependeat of that Sto teleclogy whuch made palatable 
hha eater letters Moreover, there 1 a genuune lack of 
clearness upon paants winch had been continuously éiscussed 
by wnters from Plato to the Renaveance 

We cannot acquit Descartes of beg uncertan wether 
‘things aze sought because they are good or enly because 
they exate mouon m the orgarism , we canpot eequit him 
of falling to aatice bow the plenomena of the passions 
actually present themselves and preferring to gve a deduce 
live account of what should occur ben a typreal mdivadual 
ssacted apoa by what ought to be good of bed for lus natare, 
Beyond a doubt Descartes sul ought of things as naturally 
(good or bad, pleasant or unpleasant, mn the falladous moemner 
Of Platonsz> 

‘There is no need to dull on dalects natural to such a 
‘wniter at such a time; the good pointe are more novel and 
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rove interesting. The passions are pertarbations of the 
sand ” in some sense, bot new meaning ts 20m given to that 
phrase, In the wider sense of the term, all dnturbances of 
‘he reason are " passions,” and sensations may be put under 
‘that heading + in the narrower sense passions are emotions, 
‘and it 5 with the exations thet we shall now be occupied 

In spite of the orignal separation of mind from body, 
Descartes frankly adwats an seracton w the catea of tHe 
‘emotions and of the will. He atmed to éistingunh concepts 
rather than to separate things. 1 ws the concept of thought 
which excludes every elemeat im the caneept of the body 
it Descartes took the passions as a fact, he did not abandon 
‘or confuse that principle It remained open to hym to (reat 
the phenoment descnptvely ; and. mt some phenomena 
required both concepts for ther explanation, Descartes 
had no reason to shri from employing them "He defined 
‘the pasuone a8 " perceptions or feelings or emotions of the 
soul which appertamn to rt peculiarly and are caused, suse 
tained, and strengthened by the activity of the animal 
spirits 

They ar, therefore, peychohyseal event, and th 
afimtion 1 50 far from being revolutionary that it may 
De regarded ay swing, m concise terms, what had been 
tmpled 1m every ancient or medieval view, namely that 
eavotions belong neither to pure reason nor to mere matter, 
But the older doctraes were content to be negative and 
‘emphasize the antithess Between feeling and gure reason : 
the new doctrine was marked by new principles of clagsif- 
ation and description. 

‘As regards classifcation, the (wo mam beads of con 
eupyacsbile and waszeble are now rejected ay soadeguate 
4 der basis {5 sought in the conception of emotion as a 
fonction of the organism varying with the diferent relations 
Between object and subject’ Yet 1s obvious that Descartes 
‘was stil controled by the idea of @istinct faculties, was stall 
harply opposmg emcton aod will, and thovght that 
small mumber of Sxed types would be adequate for a com- 
plete classiscation of all possible emotions. AS regards 
Gesesiption, the exphass falls cc the activty of the animal 

2p Bas 
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spits, bot leaves uncertain the exact part played in exch 
‘motional state by theintelectun! appreiasion ofa stution 
{nd its meaning Te peoncpe, at feat, the problems of 
Jamer's tory of the emotions re apparent here The 
enact manner ip which mental and. corporeal factors are 
filed un an emotion seems to have been conceved, Dy 
Descartes as diferest in éiierent emotions, also, thee 
fs some dcrepancy adhe statements. themselves Th 
aeneral, om the baste of the phynolagy slresdy”desenbed 
{p #00), we may say that an idea which inclodes movements 
OF the body directly affects the anal spat 0 as to produce 
{he implied movercents. thus the idea of danger includes 
the idea. of defence, and the appearance of a dangerove 
abject wll accuse through the soul ovements which avert 
1s action —Deveartes well aware that one of the Links 
tn th chain of eusatuon ia padgment of valve, he acepts 
the fact that an emotion 1 cessed by the relation of some 
tater datum to the person, and that ob relation only 
a in and through the person’s valuation of the object 
{Fo wustum bit mecbansal explanation Descartes compiled 
to make ths apprecation @ bar procen capable of moving 
the anoal sparen an umsqua manner and so changing the 
character of the blod. fn modern terminology, that might 
be considered a» tquivalent to explaining webone by 
vasomotor disturbances and changes. sn the secretions, 
Descartes was tachned to accept suck formal bot he wat 
not ready to reduce emotions to aotimg but phyologeat 
provers ‘The emotions are mstruments which subeerve 
Purpose, they tend to the good of the creature, because 
then the wil weak they prove bodily dispostingne whieh 
imake easy the actions Gist ought to be petoraid they 
belong, m shart, to a divinely ordered cosmos and are 50 
far a pert of the intelligible world that Descartes thinks 
they most be alm to mieligeoce, and some emohons are 
regarded ne cused by the soul m wc they occur, eo that 
‘he. phystcal changes aze_mece. concoméants Descartes, 
to Tas than the Stove, felt the neeestity 

{or " paontns that the wise man meay have," 
the Stace example in making some emotions quaktatively 
diferent from otters. These were port sn which Descartes 
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fae to be content or wily fee from the traditional 
prejucis 

‘The "simple and primitive pastions ” are wx in number 
Admuration (Wonder), Love, Hate, Dense, Joy, and 
Sadness Adauration is “a sudden surprise of the soul, 
which causes tt to consder with attention those objects 
hat to it appear unfrequest and extzaordimary Tht, 1m 
the first place, 1 1s caused by the smpression ma our brain 
representing the object as rere, and, consequently, as worthy 
‘of exceptional consideration and mn the second place by the 
movement of our thoughts, which by virtue of that impression 
are disposed to tend with great force toward the locably 
Of the braun an which the rmpreswon rests, 1m order to 
strengthen and preserve tt there. as they are also disposed, 
through that impression, te pass from thence ilo the 
muscles that serve to masntaum the sensory organs in the sme 
postion in which they are, in order that, xf enyunally formed. 
By the ocgans of sense, the impression may be further pro- 
Tonged by ther support ”* On this Rubot remarks that 
"all the elements which we have endeavoured to point out 
fn the mechanism of spontanceus attention are there 
clearly enumersted , namely—the augmentation of nervous 
Influx in conaeguerice of the wupcession , 1 partial con- 
duction toward the muscles. the ection of these muscles 
sn order to "support" and ‘to strengthen’ These ate 
pots Ukely (o be emphasized in a modern paychologut’s 
‘new of Descartes Apart from the accuracy of the descelp- 
tion, Wonder 1s for Descartes the counterpart of novelty 
1 the rmpressous at alone of the emotions bas an object 
which is not primanly either beneficial or harmful xt 1s, 
as it were, the emotion whick pertains fo pure intelectual 
schvity, beg for Plato the beguammg of piulosophy > As 
‘Wonder 1s thos unague, all passons are reducible to the two 
Treads, Wonder ard Desire Love and Hate are forms of 
dese. and, a6 the desnable may be an object of intellect, 
there is a distinction between purely mtellectual fove and 
‘that love which depends on the'” heat of the heart,” which 


1 Fett toned sR Pty of Aeon, tar Par 
Sid 
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thas no object. and consists entirely in e “pathological” 
condiuon or pure faino Here we seem to hove the 
intinction upon which Kant afterwards reed im order to 
sot the exotion wiuch Duty inspires optside the sphere of 
lower unpulses. Descartes rightly cotices that popular 
terms ace psycholopeally correct ; gratitude uw feeling, 
‘bat ingratitede fe simply 2 name for « cass of actions and is 
not another specif emotion , desire postive or negative, 
rot beizg the opposite of aversion but rather @ state which 
say operate in the way of attraction (deure to have) of 
repulsion (desire to be nd of) Whether we pursue ot avoid, 
‘we express equally in decrent ways the fundamental dese 
for the better, that 1 the deure to preserve and increase 
italy “In showing haw the popular terms confused 
siflerance of effects with diference of emotions Descartes 
iummated an important part of the subject He found 
no mire éificulty wo the fact that the organic fects 
dufered because he had alseady explained that the emotion 
‘was a state of the animal sprruts and che blood, whe the 
tects were secondary peoducts due to further (Knestheti) 
action on the nerves and muscles 

‘Tho scheme of casouication ultimately ceveals steel as 
somewhat abstract but undeniably simple Tf we assume 
the prior importance of the soul as res copulans, we may 
fave to the intellect sts special emotional state, Wonder ; 
Af we proceed fo consider as the fundamental type of action 
the effort after selipreservation, Love and Hate will be 
attitudes of selfmaintenance im relation to present good or 
evil, Destre a corresponding attitude in relation to future 
good or ev finally success or fauluce mn the struggle for 
ore and better hfe wil be felt as Joy or sorrow Other 
subsidiary emotions are described by Descartes, often with 
acateness, but never without relevant suggestions of the 
parposes which these states subserve. Already the ines 
fre laid down upon whach Spunaca was to bud a still mare 
Gaborate aystem of self-preservation. 





§7_ For Spnoza mind and body are aspects of a funda 
mental unity. The natare of the body is the cause of passions 
‘or affections ; the aatore of the mind w the cause of the ideas 
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of thete bodily affections; and as these to, the physical 
ind payee, events occur together, the emotions are states 
ft once of tamnd and body. In this sense, and not in the 
Cartenan sense of interacts, the emotions or affections are 
for Sposa psychophysical. As the bassisa unity mith two 
tspects, Spinora beguss with a tendency which belongs to 
thet anity, namely the effort of set preservation, the fundar 
rental will to live oc conatns gue uneguapie 748 1% ano esse 
ferseverare conatur (E-, us. 8). When Ons effort iy referred 
{fo the mind alone it is called Will. Will » the name for 
the somatus when accompanied by consciousness of its 
activity. Wheo we regard st as ansing out of the whole 
nature of man, mind and body, it is called "appetite 
‘Appetite can therefore be called the essence of man, spse 
hhomans essenta, If we add to ths that appetite way be 
rather wneonscoss or conscious, we get the further distinc 
{won between appetite and desire (ewpudites), denre beg 
sappatite consciously apprehended a8 euch (1.5) 

From thie point ‘Spinosa proceeds to ayatematize the 
feruotions by a ngud logical deduction The primary emotions 
tre theee 1a number Latta (oy), insite (Grief) and 
euprdias (desir). These are not strictly co-ordinate, but 
felated eather as substance and accidents, Dente 1 the 
Aetermnation to acuon which anses directly from it 
tendency to soll-preservation. Joy anid grief are attributes 
of this fundamental state, aris from consciousness of 
successor failure inthe effort, AS the effort to attain fuller 
Life is itself the very process of being (xpta homsnas senda), 
yoy and gref are the conscious equivalents of mcreased and, 
Aecreased vitahty (a 15) The actual pleasure or pain 
(htltne, dolor) axe parts of those emobons, being stnetly 
the corporeal parts of the whole conscioussess of increased 
of decreased vitabty Apparently Sprooea intended these 
to be purely corporeal.on the level of appetite, that isto say, 
not accompanied by conscloussess. It im not clear whethor 
by that be meant these to be wholly apart trom consciousness 
for only a kind of implest consciousness. 

“The pomt must be settled, f at all, by reference to the 
aeueral theory of "adequate ideas.” The emotions, stnctly 
spealang, anvoive an idea of the object ; love, for example, is 

Tobe 18 
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‘umade of consciousness (oogtands) as includong an dea ofthe 
object loved Thus appetite and desire differ as bund smpulse 
from conscious pursuit Sundatly a mere feclng 1s blind, 
and in that sense unconscious (devoud of any ~ sden), 
fn emotion 1s x higher state snvoliang more mentality’ 
But emotions are inferior to mntellectual operations, because 
at this level the ideas are “"snadequate,” coniused by the 
Intrusion of factors due to the body (ut 3). To thys dstine~ 
ton another 1s added, namely between those affections of 
‘which we ace ourselves the cause and thoee which are due 
to exteroal causes Thus there are the following. degiees 
of consciomsness—(a) cogertion of the frst order, wneluding 
(1) individual perceptions, (2) signs and images (8) general 
eas, notiones communes. ‘These are produced as “ blurred 
images" by the fre of smaguation Fly there is 

Ideas or states of conscwousness are dus divided into 
() adequate, and (2) madequate, The former involve 
achon, the laiter are passive states (vemsation, imagination, 
emotion) The “idea” (or degree of consciousness) con- 
stitutes the basis of dassifcation for the emotions 30 that 
four affections will be divided also as (a) active, und. (0) 
passive Fist comes the analysis of passve states 

‘The passions are in vanety rafmte, but a prneyple of 
classification ean be found (tom the fact that the passion ts 
ualiied by the wea. The accompanying idea can be 
‘ather of an exteznat object, or an internal cause, or of an 
object wanted |The primary affectons can be treated on 
‘his basis as follows — 

Joy wath the idea of external cause Love 
Gmet ‘woth the adea of external cause ix Hate 

From these two follow certain denvvatives (3) Sympathy 
and antipathy are affections of yoy and griet due to latent 
‘causes A person acquires a dishike for an object A because 
it suggeets B, another object already disiked We might 
‘all thas the transference of emotion by aseoeiation of ideas. 
(2) The converse postion is Ulestrated ra the case of approval 
(lavour) and mégnaton. if  pereon A, toward whom 
T have no feelngs, coniers a benebt on B wham I love, 4 
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Decomes the abject of a feeling for B. Simularly, af A harms 
B, Tam mndignact with him. A more subtle poimt ix added, 
to this The emotion 1s sometimes caused by an action 
benefiting or harmung 2 thing in which I am interested, © 6. 
my house or my gafden Dut may also arse when the 
object & ike me, eg. when st as znotber person, Here 20 
irect previous mterest 1s assumed, but the idea of another 
person is #0 far akin to my idea of myself that « sumlar 
emotion 1s produced (m 27). This 18 the principle called 
bby Spinoza smetati afectwem, according to which sunlanty. 
cof ideas 13 the cause of similarity of emotions If the bass 
is. grief, this becomes commuseration,* and there shoutd be 
1 term fo express the corresponding emotion when the basis 
1 Joy. thes terms sought an wunn (ah 22, pt a) (In Germa 
Mufeude expresses the idea, and congraiwaiion 1 English 
1s sometimes a stnct antithess to condolence) 

Pity (onixercordsa) bas 1s basis 1D love (of the object an 
distress), but as actually state of gnef , at difers from eom- 
museration only im being more general and more akin to a 
habit or disposition if 5, an fact, “tender heartedness 
‘and properly denotes a readiness to appreciate the moods 
‘of others Its opponte 1s Envy, or the tendency to refer all 
‘events to oneself, the envious person rajnces in the sorrows 
and grieves. at ‘the good fortune of others This very 
subtle analyns 3 dominated by Sprnoza’s conception of the 
conatus Ths our strving to get ahead of others that makes 
US feel the reverse of their feehngs their foss 1s our gain 
and their gain our foss the real batis here is 2 kind of 
tuniversal hats The comafus expresses itself an relation 
to other persons as competition we strive to prevent others 
from possessing such things as can only be possesed by 
one from this competitive atutade (amano) arses envy. 
Cluldren show ths tendency they do as others do from the 
mere destre not to be left out, they cry when others cry, 
for sheer desire not to let others ery all by themselves , 
the surest way to make a chld want something 1s to pretend 
You want it yoursel! (ll. 32). As Spinoza points out, envy 
tr grudging operates only ma baited sphere; the farmer 

Than w mua eal sympathy, he Graact aad ore ora ome 
ofthat tet Dy Syaoone DO be wala 
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cnvies the other farmer's crop. not the politician's fame: 
tn short, we envy when We for! that we mght have obtained 
some good af st were not already another's, 

"These tore permanent states of nd are contrasted 
‘with the "fuctuations of the msd," or mixed emotions, 
‘whon we love and hate the same object at the same time 
Gat 17). Of these msxed states jealousy tsa typical example 

Spmoea makes exteanve use of the 1Get of asspeation 
land of reproduction Propensity and aversion are due to 
‘uch factors, they are forms of joy and grief related to 
objects associated with seas of good and bad The house 
an which our happiest days were pase ss not in self good" 
ita c cause of joy fer accidens "Here Spinora deals with 
wonder of astonubment, be does not follow Descartes, 
Dut makes it a state of ‘und accompanied by any other 
emonon Thos we may feel astonished at the character of 
su parson , uf thisis associated with the idea of har st becomes 
dread (horror), f fear 1s the associated element, constern 
‘ton a produced ; ifthe virtues of the perion are recalled 
rere m veneration The opposites of all these. emau 
fare grounded 1a contempt ; as we admure abnormal wisdom, 
to we feel contempt for extreme stupidity , af we condems 
what we hate, there is sentient of mockery (rte), 
the downfall of an opponent causes memnment in ot 
beasts. 

‘Hope and (ear are clamac examples of mixed states 
Gp. p 275). they pase toto carelessness or despar when 
the elemont ‘of doubt 1s elimmated 

In the category of afiections accompanied by the 1det 
of sometiong mternal as cause, Spincea puts self-love oF 
“nequreecence in eneselt,” and its oppo, humulity" 
uso Fepentance, which 1s ot a vartue, bat a twofelé eval 
fe ut involves 4 previous enl dese and a consoquet a 
of gnef Where self-esteem is based on gnorance there 
anses pnée, ““a tand of delmum,” and abjectness both 
fre due to incorrect judgment of one's own worth When 
this judement ts mediated by a relerence to others we have 
‘Pride and shame, “joy and sorrow accompamed by the idea 
‘of some action on our part whach we represent 26 praised 
or blamed by others” Shame im this sense ehonld ba 
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distinguished from shame a3 a virtue, whose opposite is 
shamelessness 

From cupidity anse several states Desire when accom 
panied by a sense of ebstruction becomes longing this is 
pracheally form of Gnef, but depends upon desire finally, 
Love gives nse to gratitode, the desire to make due return 
of affection. Benewience is dente ansing out of com 
tmueration In these cates desire and love att. united, 
When dere and hate are yoted they cause Anger and 
vvengefulness It che hatred ss not reciprocal, but the person 
1 well dnposed, eruelty arises from hatred” The opposite 
of crucity ts the state of clemency, winch 1 not a PASSION 
Dat a control exeressed by reason "Other passions, sich at 
voluptuousness, avance, etc, arse from Dest, distingusshed 
by their objects only 

Following the plan desenbed on p £42 We now puss from 
‘the passive to the active states 

mn conattutes character by restraining passions ; 

but the restraint as only achieved through other 
Passions The Cartesian mamm 1 opposed by Spunoea 
‘when ke sayy “Afectus wee coercect ec toll posse, 21 
pee atlectuum contrarrim et fertinem affectu coercendo 
Gv 7). The general name for strength of character is 
Forktudo, recloding Ammosiss (stzength of usd) and 
Generosites (nohleness) These ace desres winch tend only 
to the useful By these we set the greater good of the Future 
before that of the present, and 1a general subordinate mpulses 
to calculations Sobnaty, chastity. and such virtues. are 
due te this control of” presented" by “represented ” 
ideas, a8 Spencer afterwards exprened it Generestes 
1s the socal wirive corresponding t9 the individual virtue 
Of enimorsas | ik 8 the rational string after the improve- 
rent of others and their attachment to oneself Nothing 
18:0 vieful to a man as bis feliow.men ; the goal of conduct 
18 a hfe of reason, whuch requires reason an others for its 
peaceful development. We can lear to know our OWn 
passions, and in that knowledge they wal cease to be passions 
‘This 1s the state of virtue, the attamnment of the (rue end of 
dese, and the highest (Gecause most felly conscious) level 
of selicpreservation. By thus road Spwnoza returns to the 
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ancient doctrine of Theoria, the vitz cwlemplatiia in which 
al primesples of action aze harmosued 

‘The dodhsmm whch Descartes maiatamned left him with 
a Gaculty called Wil, eszentially the faculty which operated 
fn free choice of actions and in restraint of desire Thus, 
as « piycholomeal factor, bed no real place in Descartes’ 
scheme it was an ethical renduum Spinoza makes Will 
‘fundamental yn 30 far as 18 comatas Eteally considered, 
‘what we desire 19 what we call good , and so far the bass 
1s voluntanste, wb an obvious recollection of Hobbes 
But the good, if not merely « name for things, but the 
name for things as valued, ts constituted by Imowledge, 
‘and therefore our will for the good 18 not an independent 
faculty, but smply enghtened effort Among Spimoze’s 
predecessors Marmonides emphasized knowledge , Chasdas 
Ceeseas counted love the supreme stete Spmncaa's amor 
‘nillctaalsreconciks the opposition Thisss not a faculty, 
but am acquired state which emerges as the product of mental 
evelopment It mmght be made a theme for an estay on 
Spinozn’s attitude to religon, but that 18 not relevant to 
four subject The final rms is a tones state, 1m the 
language of metaphyucs psychologically ts a completely 
adequate iden The meaning of this will be eleer if we 
recall Spmoza’s view of the relatvon between mntcllect and 
smagination Time enters soto imogination it bas, $0 to 
speak, a perspective andis lable to produce illusions analogous 
{0 optical illusions We may know an action tends to evil 
att el far of hr og naval ea 
placed between us and t, st may be presented as rmag 
nl and not as poately bad That ssa troe and valuable 
ndication of the effect wach trme has on practical estimates 
1 may serve (0 show Row far Spinoca was from meaning 
by kus snfurtus any emotional or ecstatic condition Yn the 
fend there 1s no facalty of Will, no Votunies over and above 
the separate tolitones; only the conerete Self remains, 
folly developed, expressing self in actions which are 
voluntary because they are fally conscious, 











‘CHAPTER WW 


EXPANSION OF PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
‘SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


$1. IN spite of sts many defects the work of Bacon was 
both inspiring and architectomie The promise of an open 
toad by which to penetrate into the hidden thangs” was 
the charm which drew men after the ilustrius Verulam” 
‘This road, the road of induction, had not been very clearly 
indicated ‘by Bacon himself, and his adnnrers followed 
tortuous paths am attempting to get {rom particulars to 
sumversals Yet the attempts were genuine efforts In the 
ural serences the great Bacon failed to grasp the real 
nature of the scientific movements intiated by Gahleo 
but this faslure did not prevent bim from suggesting 10 
others the poswbsbty of mew methods m many diverse 
branches of knowledge This can be seen particularly in 
questions relating to education, religion and social relations 
Dung the seventeenth century the theory of edveation 
hows distinct traces of psychological modes of thought 
It 18 easy to overestimate the psychology and dificult to 
state azcurately the limits between practical common sense 
and a conscious employment of paychology A genuine 
rnterest in education compels the teacher to reflect upon the 
character and abilities of the pup, by ats very ntture 
education makes prominent the mental aspect of the sib¥idual 
and so grantates toward psychology The pedagorve, 
sping t0 attam better results, looks for help to any source 
from which he may obtain new ight upon the dark field 
of bis labours, he reflects and re-enforces every fresh en 
deavour to illuminate the seeret springs of haan cheracter. 
‘When Bacon offered to the world e fresh motto and the wdet 
of conquering mature was expresed in terms of definite 
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methods, the educatlna! reformers hastened to experiment 
fn ther own department. 

‘Amwng those educational reformers who have combined 
the practice of teachme with 2 large speculative outlook 
Sands Joho “Amos Komensky, usually called Comenrus 
The Great Didactic, published 0657, Showa that new ideas 
on the nature of tan were ready for uncorporation im the 
scheme of educavon On many fundamental ports the 
old heresies still perasted im ths work The individual 
‘ts sul regarded as ade after « pattern , natures the sma 
in all, we are told, and therelore all persons can learn all 
‘ings af the true method 1s discovered Pansopive, ike 
panacea, fs the name for a “"real uawvecsa,” still vainly 
sovght alter. The proces of turmng out echolars s regarded 
fs a mechamea) proces, “as by one kneading of matenal 
and one heating of the oven a baker makes many Yoaves 
‘The rind 1s for Comenius a Dlank tablet on which the 
Instructor can reproduce andeSsutely the contents of the 
text-book This was the bed side of empincim , « bind 
faith 1m expenence wade iis Gevotees agnote all reaction 
and treat the individual as wholly receptive To offset this 
‘there was the fact thatthe senses attamied some ymportance 
‘For the tense-reahst the learming process invelved the Use 
of objects that employed the senses, wo that the powersof the 
Individual were sumlated by sghts and sousds, by well 
and touch, and not merely by isparting "ideas" oF exer~ 
daing the memory for words A further advantage ws 
denved from the tendency to fellow nature and adapt the 
teaching to each stage of mental development Unfor- 
tunately the development war measured by the ertengenee 
of " faculties"; so that the old sequence, external senses, 
fnterzal tenses, comprebersien, judgment, will, wes sil 
ted as a scale of development regulsting the arrangement 
of the curicalas, 

‘While Comenius mey be credited with a conscious grasp 
of the part played by paychology in education, there remain 
one great fault fa the whole scheme , that fault is the obvious 
inablity to leara anythang from the pupil Comenius applied 
to education many analogies from Nature : he dew nothsng 
from the schoolroom that might corect the ade of natore, 
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excepting the stray gleam of insight mmplied in the remark 
‘hat “ boys are ke apes” A sumlar crtucsm applies to 
those tracts on education which embodied the general 
aspuration toward better methods sod followed in a vague 
fashion the " naturalism" of Comenres The only exeeption 
to this general condemnation is the " Advice” of Walham 
Petty (2638) leter on education which shows keen apprecia- 
‘ton of natural dispositions, contains acute observations of 
children, and ansists on the necesnty of following ” natural 
[Peepensions “John Dury followed vouch the sare general 
lines, declaring’ that natural capacities should be studied 
‘and worl m the schoch should be orgamuzed #0 a8 to arouse 
Interest, hold the attention, and produce « systematic 
vumty of ideas. But we fook ma vain for any fresh psychor 
logical insight among these reformers of schools, ‘Men of 
the world, looking at education from the outside, were in a 
better position to change the attitude of the teacher, and ft 
fs in fact from Montaigne and from Locke thet we get 
decinve movement at ths epoch Montane rejected 
‘pedantry im the interest of a more complete formation of 
character Locke declared that “each man's mand has some 
pocubianty as well as hus face that distinguishes him from 
Gi others.” This stateruent though not claborated further, 
may be taken as markng the real turmng-pomt, after 
which there if u definite attespt te study the saiure of 
the individual and the varvebes of character. 





2, The mportance of educational psychology, bite 
toncally considered, consists in its tendency to be an indae- 
tive treatment of the sebject and a way by which the formal 
treatment of the mind was supplemented with consideration 
of the springs of character A stmulat importance must be 
attached to those tendencies which led to the dicusnon of 
tocial and religions phenomena from the point of mew of 
temperament and trainng. A vague pervasive snfluence 
emanated from us source producing a change which 
evades strict defiition, but fs none the lew sgnsicant, Jn 
place of formal treatises we bave essays; lists of faculties 
isappear 1m favour of maxims and delmextions of char- 
acter ; GnaDly there emerges = definite theory of the sociel 
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cossciousness, of conscience, and of other abled topics which 
together form a great extension of the area of peychological 
investigation. 

‘Bacon and Locke were cloelly responsible for this new 
type of literature Bacon's Essays were a model m form 
and matter, Locke supphed the general idea of method 
‘A fow typiea} examples must sufice to indicate the tmport- 
lance of this development since the dlfose character of the 
‘writings m question makes st imposeble fo do more Bacon's 
Ersayt began to appear © 1597 In 36r4 Sir Thomas Over- 
dury's Characters tehected the spent cf those Characters 
which Theophrastus bad sketched as a supplement to the 
types clasoed am the fourth book of Artette's Eubcs 
In the last quarter of the seventeenth century (1687) La 
Bruyére added bis Carseties to Uhe desenptive hterature of 
the buman race The mterest which produces work of this 
‘kind 18 akin (0 that which supports the drama and the novel 
of character Shakespeare's name suggests a waslth of 
servation which pochologts have never faled fo epptie 
fe, Molére's work was a supreme achievement 1m the 
Study of characters an 2678 the French novel of areca 
‘began wth Madame de ia Fayetie’s Princess de Ciers 

“The hterature of France doriag the seventeenth century 
was peculiarly neh im works that may be regarded as con 
‘nbuting ducetly to the progress of prychology Descartes 
and Malebranche are counted among the classi philosophers, 
‘they were authors of systems, leaders of scocls of thought , 
but that part of their work which deals most directly wath 
the actual working of the huran mind has a close affimty 
wath other and mare popular types of composition, the drama, 
the sermon, the estay and the epgram or mamita. A coms 
plete sorvey of the century requires seme reference to thes® 
Works and to the relation between them and the more 
academic treatses 

The dramahe works of Comal (r606-84) belong to 
period when the presentation of character was largely 
dependent on tradition. The individualism of the modera 
ord was snag to brome arta by wg, for it 
mouthpiece the great names of Greek and Roman 
Fiat genius transforms, ite material, and the genie of 
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Corneille was showa in Ris grasp of real life around him and 
2s power of presenting general truths in the form of concreta 
individual characters The dominant figures in the theatre 
‘of Corneille are embodenests of the wall that overcomes 
eure; the passions are eseentially ruling passions, strong 
emotional tendencies organized by reason "love sell ceases 
te be blind and sees the good st pursues Cornetle thus 
endorses the idea of power suggested by Macchiavell, he 
Marmonizes this with the Cartenen teaching that resson 
can direct and control the ammal spurts, But the agree 
‘ment between drama and philosophy was m this ease the 
‘outcome of a common Iimutation, they were both dealing 
with psychological matenal an "a disingenuous faehon, 
adapting the construction to savsfy ethical purposes and 

ng faithless to the cause of observation The more 
detached attutude of Moliére was better fitted for the prodace 
tion of real delineations of character Racine, 1n the last 
quarter of the century, méicates the closer approach to 
‘ature which was gradually acheved The ideal types 
hove give place to characters that exhibit human weaker 
from the Jansemsts Racine learned the natural conceptzon 
cof man, and from experience he learned how often neither 
fren wall nor grace achieves the suppression of the passions 
‘The importance of Racine, mm this particular matter of psycho 
ogy, Nes mm the fact that he gets away from the conception 
of fixed types and succeeds 1m compelling attention to the 
anfimte divernty of sentiments, their endless modifications 
and vanety of combination in differing temperaments and 
periods of life Taken together, Cornalle, Molitre and 
Racme furnished 3 powerful stimulus toward the destruction 
of mere catalagves of passions" and the recognition of 
the full significance of character, 

‘Next to the dramatists come the orators Bostuet 
rmauntained the traditions of the greatest preachers by Is 
power of azalysing the processes of thooght and feeling 
He consciously utltzes the analyse of mind as an mstru- 
‘meat for anterpreting history ; his Oraisons Fasdires and 
L'Histoine des variations des Eghses protedantes are models 
in this style of work, while the Comnerssence de Dirw of de 
Sovmine retained the ancient grandeur of the medueval 
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catholic. In analysis of character and description of 
human aa(ure Bosmiet was matched by Bourdalour, & 
precher who was second to none ta recognizzg and expasing 
the peychotogical bass of un and repentance 

‘The cultured audiences that cotlé apprecate these 
orators were doubtles fambar wnth the reputation sf not 
always with the ianer fe of the great salons Through the 
Sseveaternth ceatery runs 2 clear mark of scparation between 
the worldly and the otherworldly, the monk ot mun and 
{he enact company of the mest exquonte society ever Know, 
Pawcal and La Rochefoncavld are at the oppowte extremes 
of thought and feebng, but they remain united by their 
‘oppoution, Pascal, developing from scepticam to a devout 
riyeicism, passed from the objective world of seienc 
to the Taner sanctuary of the heart, repeating once 
more the expertence of Avgustive and expressing, & second 
une that iazer hfe which gave eternal value to the Con 
fesaons Unlike Avguntine, Pascal 12 apt to be incoberent, 
thought meltung wto feeling and. fading out of the light of 
clear expression The great mazar, the heart has ts reasons 
‘which the reason does aot understand, serves stll an the 
formula for intuitions which defy analysis And that was 
coactly the sigmticance of Pascal, he proclumed the stade- 
uacy of analysis to achieve a Binal expostion of thoughts 
tnd feelings ; he helped to restore a fesung forthe torahty 
of ebaracter agatast the traditional hts of paions, but at 
‘the same time he excouraged an obscurantism fatal to progres 
and gave encouragement to that kind of “ enthusasme 
‘which clauma to have escaped once forall from the domain 
of reason. For the paycholegy of relypon Pascal was at 
fce the @ncoverer of a aew realm and x sioster figure 
‘barnng 1 fom exploration 

La, Rochefovcauld (1663) mught have telen Pascal's 
maxim for his own motto. Bantshed from the world of 
courts and salons by the wound which deprived im t 
porarily of Ins eyesight and permanently undermuned hs 
iealth, La Rechefouculd passed from the sphere of action 
tom be of quiet reflection The redections of Pascal were 
spintual ; the meditations of La Rocheloscasld were opera 
‘dons of the intellect, wepired by the world and offered 8 
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final yudgments on the heart of the world. We need net 
look for phulosophy, least of all moraluung_ philosophy, 
in the pages of La RochelowczuMd’s Mesimes The ideals af 
Ie are for ta Rochefoucaalé. shadows catt by passions, 
‘arte ws the pewter of the individual (0 xcheve bs ends in 
souety ; virtue i essentially uke same a8 vice, for mirtue 
{5 the pastlon we prae, vice u the posnon we condemn, 
From this point of mew it was posable to avo.d the ancient 
fallacy of confusing peychologeal motes with denrable 
quabties The " pure intelect”” devoid ef pasnons ‘ad 
already been ducred:ted ; now the pure character ” 
Tecewed a sinular treatment, and it was revealed to the world 
that "the vices enter snto the composition of the virtues" 
The application of ths prncple was not made mthout 
Titterneis and extravagance, ‘elements hostle to strict 
scwstvie analyss Yet im the main tas anatomy of the 
rind was suficiently true to be recognized as laying bare 
many reasons of the heart which the intelect had not 
previovily acknowledged The great fault of the Masimes 
ites in 28 pessrmustc bias, we may agces that the “Com 
stancy of the wuc s only the art of concealing agitation,” 
bbut the etatement that “ncerty 16 otua 








tnfenor , the former maxion wa psycholoncal generabzation, 
hile the later 8 a mere deseziption of & possible, but by 
To means universal phenorsenon Already in these epigrath- 
rmatuc utterances there s something of that fallacious luadaty 
‘which made the enlightenment a new form of obscurity. Far 
sm divtpating the cloods of seatument which to the cynic 
seer 16 be pure hypocrsy, La Rochelovcasld and. bis 
fimtators overlooked the fact that sel-deception as & realty 
for the deceived, and sentiment isa rea! product of " peyche- 
logical chemstry." Analysts of La Rechefoucauld’s typ 
ovecreath themselves wien they try to show that a product 
4s only the sum of sts elements, 2. that justice le « come 
pound of the desre to avo harm and the fear of beng 
hermed The "elements" here are analogous to those 

simple ideas whch were offered as the atzme parts of 
Inowledge , peychologsts had yet t0 learn the fallacy of 
this method. 





PART 1V 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


CHAPTER 1 
BRITISH PSYCHOLOGISTS 


4x Ar the clove of the seventeenth century epeculative 
thovght seemed ely to fall back sto the chaae from which 
Descartes strove to rescue st The various parte of the 
Cartesian doctnne were develeped, refuted or travested by 
innumerable writers Hobbes had been weghed by theology 
and found wanting public opuon was quietly consccs 
that the renal of tysbewm and Neoplatomsm which 
aunuted the defeat of Hobbes, could not be dominant for 
tong What had been temporanly lost was the sen of 
method st was ths that Locke cestored At the question 
ts the clue to Locke's teaching, and the relation 
‘of Locke’s idea of method to hes training in medseine has 
not been adequately emphasized m the past, we may preface 
bur account of Locke's view by quoting the advice to 
Molyneux in which the postion is fully stated —“J per- 
fectly ugree wath you conceming general theories, the cirse 
Of the time and destroctve not less of hfe than of siente— 
they sve for the most part but » sort of waking dream, wath 
which when tien have warmed their heads, they Pass tato 
Lnquestionable truths Thos w beginning atthe wrong end, 
‘men laying the foundation m their own fancies, and then 
Siting the phenomena of diseases and the cure of them, 
to thone fancies T wonder, alter the pattera Dr Sydeaham 
has set of a better way, ten should return again 10 thi 
romance way of piyncs What we know of the works 
of nature, especially to the constitution of health and the 
operations of our owe bodies, w only by the sensible effec, 
brut not by any certamty we can have of the tools she vies 
‘¢ the waye dhe works by." The recollection ofthis passage 
wll make sear the real raeaning of what Locke says about 
the umes mind. Ss 
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Jobs Locke was born in v652. He was newly sinty 
when he fished the lamous Estey (r6y0), so that we may 
rightly see init the distilled exence of « felong meditation. 
10 was not only written toward the end of bus fe, but also 
Drooded over long before, 45 we Jearm from the common: 
place Books The purpose and the pla of the work cceurred 
{ots author as ealy a8 1670, and these tdexs had thes root 
fn stil enricr mesbtations and expenenoes Locke was 
not an academe person, he loved freedom and distked 
the felters of tradition and  cumculum Hs education 
was complex At Oxford be learned the current Aristo- 
feuanism, afterwards to be dended by him, there, to9, he 
acquired the principle: of medicine and. practned fttully 
and informally ll his fe On the coutinent be learned 
something of Descartes, Cassend, and the Montpelier 
school of plulosoplocel physcins “Hs Ile was of « kind 
to prevent absorption im abstract theores or the right 
of conservatism It remarkable that an the end Locke's 
feat work reflects so tle of is Ike and so much of 
character Locke's medical traxning mmght have led him 
toward cutrent matenalism, but be coasciously declines 
to deal mith the physical aspect of mand, and nothing remay 
of his medical scence except the practical bent of his ought 
A different man would have allied humtelf to ohe or otber 
of the Cartesian developments, Locke 1s not strictly Car 
‘esian, nora follower of Hobiss, nor a disciple of any definable 
sect ‘He wrote as he lived, with an independent outlook 
9 facts and theones. 

Out of the fulness of ‘is own heart Locke undertakes 
‘the care of intellects. He did not wnte about the cout 
‘or compose « formal paycholory . he wrote an exsay, and 
tus subject was the understanding, its nature and 119 Limi 
tations Locke's peychology has to be extracted from his 
works and torn from its context, with some loss of elgnsScance. 
Only the method really belongs to his werk as a whol 
the rest is tentative and mcidental But the method is 
poychologicat; it may be described as “ psychogenetic.” 
for it traces the formation of tbe understanding from its 
beginning toits fll development. Yet this isnot 2” genetic” 
‘wethod in the true sense. Locke does not describe a process 
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that takes place in time ; be has no xdea of evolution ; ax 
‘te sprit of his age, he creates a starting point by a prinople 
‘of analyais and proceeds to explain complensty. His medical 
selence was toa crude to siggtst the aden of embryonic 
‘thought oF lead him to treat the mind as an ocpansam 

"The begmoing is made wath « clean sheet The mnd 
ia declared to be at frst x labula rasa The doctrane of sznate 
18eas 18 refuted on the ground (Bat no such ideat are found 
ta the mind of culdren or savages. Locke relers only 10 
the wntiogs of Lord Herbie, he probably meant to incode 
the Platomie theres revved by the Cambridge Flatonsts, 
Dut he hed personal celations with the Cudworths that may 
ave prevented him from being too definite Th any cage 
Ins object was to deal only with exponence, and by experience 
he meant’. proces Out falls strictly wath the Umut of 
Ie and death 

The fist book of Locke's Essay 18 sot really 2 part of 
his prychological work, it a chapter on anthropology, 
qcaatly infuonced by contemporary accounts of unctal 
faces It has an interest of i own m showing bow travel 
was widening the thoughts of mem about the races of man- 
ind, but otberwise it 8 of secondary portance AS 
ord Shaftesbery seid, " mnato ss x word Me Locke poocly 
Plays on” But Locke's beginaung tad one sgmiicant 
feature~i¢ excluded the posskty of regarding conscrousness 
ax wider than the immediate field of thought In other 
‘words, the possibibty of developing the Cartesian doctrine 
Dy means of leer! sdeas was decsnvely excluded 

Locke avords, when possible, the traditonal forms of 
expression | He iakes his own (erruoclogy For him the 
sword “idea” mens" the abject of the mand when thinks 
tensauon denotes the effect which constitutes experience of 
tan object az 1s cause, and reflection denotes a reaction of 
the mind upon the orginal expencace Looked at sn enotber 
way, temation may be ascribed to the outer sede and 
reflection to the incer stase Ths influence of Descartes is 
Shown an thie treatment of reflection; in making it an 
rignal power of the mind, and not subsequent to septation, 
[Locke bas committed himself to the support of uch an inner 
omer xs would properly belong to 8 “ duaking thing.” 
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Not observing that and avoiding any deGsite statements 
about mind or matter, Locke presents reflexion es « function 
‘owned by nothing. The attempt to start from a pure ex 
perience, which i Locke's real arm, as thas corrupted at 
{he root, 

‘The analysis of experience begins, then, with some tacit 
asuumptions, Aa it proceeds thee assumptions dlamour 
for more expcit recognition Sensatwon, we nd, i capable 
of givag only certam lneds of knowledge. Some of the 
tultlmate contents of consciousness are de to demonstz 
others are intuitive The outer sense is the means by which 
tre are brought into relation with things ; the mner sense 
Gives us knowledge of ourselves, What is the nature of 
this process? Is there 2 relation of cautaity between the 
‘object and the mind? I 39, Locke ignores the very problem 
‘which Descartes found most satractable ; and the tamer 
sense becomes more unintellgble than ever These aft 
the pants thought out by Berkeley and Hume, Ther 
attitode wall be seen later. 

In the course of tis construction of experience Locke 
antroduces other factors ls commoo sense revolts from 
the idle talk of faculties To say that the act of wulhng 
i due to a faculty of wiling amounts to roere tautology. 
But Locke's rejection of faculties is followed by the adoption 
o which bave no advantage over faculties except 

mig Hess definetely ceal, in the scholastic sense Locks 
swiss to shift the potat of view from agencies to activities; 
he thinks more of the clasufication of phenomena than of 
the distinctive sources to whack previons wnters had assigned. 
the diferent types of experience. The atm was good; the 
method preserved the Cartestan tendency ¢ make con- 
sciousness the sole bests. but the execution of the design 
was adequate Ths (as Herbart pointed out) wet 
expecully the case in the pasiges rofermg to Memory 
fand to the span of consciousness In both these places 
Locke betrays bis tendency t0 pass uncrticaly {rom ideas 
to come agency which manipulates the ideas, ov from the 
content of consciousness to something over and above that 
‘content. 
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So far, then, we find that Locke begiss with 2 classi 
‘cation af the contents of consciousaes according as they 
are given, by the senses, or produced, by the activity of 
the tund. We can proceed to see how he describes each 
of the recognized types of activity. 

‘Scaaation mphes no achvity ; 3. process which brings 
over to the mund that which determines ats actmty. In 
Locke's words "when T ssy the senses convey rato the 
‘ming, T mean, they from external objects convey into the 
smund what produces there true perceptions” (F., 3, 3) 
Thus is not very satisfactory «3 an explanation, but ‘the 
porpose of the words w clear Locke really thinks the 
scosation comusts ina mottos of the anual spits (E 1.8, 4), 
but he desires (ater Descartes) to distioguu between the 
pineal fet aad speci eval. nterat ends when 

‘has declared that sensation peesents objects "whether 
‘we wall or not" and he compares the mind to a euros that 
cannct “ retose, alter or obbicrate thc images ot 1d 
whveh theobyects set beforest do therein produce "(Ei 
Bodies produce wdeas ra us by “impulse,” « motion being 
transumtied by “ our nerves o¢ atarsal sputs to uhe bran, 
‘This applies both to primary quabties, 1 bulk, Sure, 
fexture and motion of parts, and to secondary qualrues, 
‘The phenomenal or subjective character of perceptions 1 
proved, psychologically, by the experience of heat in one 
hhand and cold in the ether, when bot are held 1n the same 
water. Thus i oaly to be explaised on the assumpuca that 
Theat and cold are “ nothang but the sncrease or diounution 
of the motion of the minute parts of cur bodies” This 
‘stablshes the required distinction, between the objective 
nature of the cause and the subjective character of the 
fects im omsciousnes. 

‘While sensation 1s the name for a physical process, 
percepion is "the frst faculty of the mind exercised about 
fur ideas.” Teas also "the fist and simplest idea we have 
from reBection” (E., it 9, 1). Whale we have no wanate 
xdeas we may aoqui’e prenatal ideas through expenences 
an the womb. The zewly bor child shows an intense deare 
for experiences, particlarly for that of ght, Perception 
38 a power that Belongs to animals fin a lower degree) and 
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oman. Plants act mechamally, as in the case of the 
secsitve plant,” but animals have sensation a paint 
on which Locke differs from Deieartes Perception also 
Iavelves some degree of judgment Ia the case of @ man 
bom bind, the mere sight of an object ke a globe would 
not produce mare than the idea of "a fat eicle vanowsly 
Madbwed.” This thows that the ardinary adult perception 
ae a complex. actmnty anvelving jodgmest. So" that our 
‘actual perceptions are coloured. by other experiences and 
affected by habrs of mond Locke here shows what We 
Sal! have occasion to nouce again, namely a clear iden of 
the unity of coasciousness single aspect of the rind 12 
regarded by hum as implying sts whole nature, 

From pereeptoa Locke proceeds to consider retention, 
meniory and recollection He connects the affections wath 
fetention, remarking that those tdeas are most lasting WBICh 
tre ongmally accompamed with pleasure ot paun (E21 10,3) 
He algo remarks that the permanence of memories tay 
Alepend on the coastitution of our bocbes and the make of 
ur animal spinis In memory or " secondary percept” 
‘the rund i asually pasave, 12 saying that may be active 
Locke shows that he reyards the passive state as more 
ermal 

Hemory oetents nabs ie und cpable of compaag, 

and #0 attaining " that large ‘sabe of 18008 com) 
Ade rlaton Naming 18 soeraeuon low kom tt 
‘Abstraction 6 ove of the ways which the mind mamypulates 
the mmple ideas, the others are combining ideas to make 
complex ideas (beauty. gratitude, a man, an army, the 
universe, and celating deas Ta ths way Che mereasing 
compleniy of the mand and us cootents 2s explained. 

The later edhuons of the Essay were ennched with new 
material The chapter on The Associaton of ideas was part 
of the later addinions, the discussion of desire aud wall 
‘was another. The nature of the chapter on Association 
Serms to bave escaped nctce It makes no reference (0 
the "Laws of Astocatucn,” shows no sign of acquaintance 
vet Anstotle or Hobbes, and does not even begin with 
fis apparent subject It i upon the unreascnableoess of 
men that Locke seizes; st us the care of minds that some 
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to him most important. The real top, thenris the way 
ur Ideas clng together ; in other words, the nature of 
four complex mods Some rdess have natural cannenon 
‘with others. vo much Locke assumes as soltevident, But 
‘he actual union of ideas, which at any given time con 
stitutes our thought, t= ect such a" aatural "allan the 
Imotions of the mod ave hike thove of the body im being 
‘Yartablein relationto thegenerslcondition But anabecletely 
‘orba) person isan idea, scarcely ever sealixed, most people 
{re not quite sound in body or rind, there ss 20 one who has 
ot some degree of madness (Ev 33). The changing course 
Of thought i bet guided by reaaos, though there are always 
reasons for a change. Custore produces habit, and there 
fre habits of thinking, of determimang 1 the wil and of 
‘potion mm the anumal spraity How far bats is a phytcal 
tHfect, Locke wil not say Tt secms as though all Kabits 
are but trains of motion m the amma) spits, which, once 
Set agourg, contuaue ia the steps they have been wwed to, 
‘which, by oltea treading, ate worn into a smooth path, and 
the motion «a it becomes easy, and as at were natural ” 
But wheter the senes of Wdeas depends upoa the physical 
‘eres Locke will ot decide The whate question of astoct 
fan 1s question of the constitution of the mind , accidents 
of time and place do not wholly regulate it feelings enter 
{n and the whole compertion of eur thooght may be afected 
by some innate or wcquired antipathy Locke sees. the 
ignificance of ths for the educators, he thinks vey look 
after health of the dody and forget ‘the mind That was 
‘where the observer and the medical adwser showed his 
Dent. But we shoolé like to hear something more about 
antypathies that are not scquired but natural” This seems 
to sadiesto a depth of untzospectoon not reached before 
perhaps the addition of che chapter was a mark of progres: 
mm Locke's thooghts, However that may be, the dioders 
of the mind come a for wabeeate treatstent ‘The cementing 
af ideas by brooding over wrongs : the dislike of that which 
as caused pam, the dow work of time im changing the 
aental entlook when reasoning quite falls, corous oddlibes 
aud ecoentoeites that have secret causes mn associations; 
al these. are noted with astomshng fredhows and stil. 
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Tue whole chapter reflects the united qualition of the 
phymaian, the hberal thinker, and che keen observer of mea. 


$2. Locke, Berkeley and Hume form a chronologieal 
sequence couvementiy named the Engi Empirical Pha 
csophy. Under the convenience of ths title forks a tempta- 
‘tow; those who yield to xt regard Berkeley as essentially 
at ose with Locks and Hame, ascnbing vanatons to 
‘eological uterests. Por the Nutory of moctaphyts oF 
NY in general such a superfival reckoning May be 
Adequate | Dosbtles in the maun pounts Berkeley did mean 
what Locke Bad roeaat , they both aspired to piuksopbse 
ima manner worthy of gentlemen and Chruttam But an 
the Goer details there i a sigrufcant diveraty. George 
Berkeley, sometsme Busbop of Cloyne, was. born an 1684 
and died us 1755 In 1687 Newton published lus Prone, 
{in 2690 Locke published the Essay, in 1696 desm was 
revealed im Yolaod’s Chrstansly met Mystonons, Berkeley 
began hus academic Lfe i 1709, when he entered Trimty 
Calege, Dublin, and these were the forces whch then con- 
trolled the thoughts of all by attracting or repeling The 
young phuowopher was acquannted wuh tbe “new way of 
ideas", he didnot suffer from any obstructing prejudices, 
and he '@id not Tapse unertucaly into an idie fondness for 
novelty As a result Berkeley's work combines great 
onginabty with strong conservatum, Hit frst work, the 
New Theory of Vines, stows the bnilam cleverness of 
the young man, big last, Siss, shows matured wedom, 
While the New Theory oaly touches one subject directly, 
4 mdvrectly affects al Berkeley's news. Its main poutions 
fre restated wn the works that deal with kzowicdge and with, 
‘theoloncal doctrines Its empincal character 1» reiected 
1m everything which Berkeley seys about knowledge. But 
fs time progressed its anther gradually ceased to be lumted 
by its terms; the extent to which « study of sensation, 
however acute, fals short of the full study of man, gradually 
became obvious to Berkeley Though a scholar inthe truest 
sease, Berkeley was no recluse He knew the society of 
Is day, was acquainted with such emunent mex as Addison 
and Swi, travelled on the Conbineat, and saw in England 
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the extremes of prosperous corruption and) ampoverished 
vartue, The wellknown effort to establish a centze of plain 
Irving and fugh thinking in Bermuda, which brovght Berleley 
to Amenca bat ended im sothiog, remains (© prove that 
Berkeley's spit of edveature was aot lumted te the world 
ff thought. " Whea justice has been done to the significance 
of the Now Theory of Vision tt wil be accessary to render 
Justice ako to the adventurous spint whch sea an the 
‘Sens to other levels and looks upon new Ge\ds of speculation 
hardly yet toy explored. 

‘The Esugy toward a new Theory of Veo, first published 
1m 1709, must be reckoned the most apmfeant contabution 
to psychology produced am the eoghteenth centary. It 
Jerts this tile on two distinct grounds tor it was not only 
49 ongioa treatment of the topsc, but also a classic example 
Cf method In poust of method the Essay has been ngblly 
Aeccnbed as the first instance of clear molauon end purely 
relevant discussion of a paycholoyical topre, and thie pene- 
tration to the strictly relevant detail 26 ap fact the secret 
cf Berkeley's success In order to show exactly what con- 
stituted the ments of thus mew theory xt wall be necesary 
to cast 4 look backward. 

Before the exghteenth century dawned the worst errors 
sn the conception of vison had been corrected. The form 
of the eye, the function of ts constituent parts and the nature 
fof light had bees brought into the sphere of scientific know- 
ledge. The attempts made to solve the problems concerning 
perception of distance and size were unfortunately vibated 
by a special land of error, the tendency to suppose that 
perceptions were made up of conceptual elements, The 
Interest 12 optics and chopirics produced elaborate treaties 
‘on the geometrical aspects of the subject, and men's mods 
‘were full of lies and angles They akpped from thet into 
the babit of spealong 25 though the angles at which the 
rays of light converge were the real data for judgment of 
distance — Thoogh more refined am its detals, hts was ot 
GGfferent in nature from the old notion thet the image wn 
the pupil te the primary object in vasual perception. To 
explasn the preephon of distance by a “natural geometry” 
‘of this land was no Jess absurd than to explan the pain 
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of a wound as dependent on knowmg the sclntifc name for 
the nerve afected. In bet, the prevaibeg emphass on 
Jsomledige, om the cognitive powers, was a source of ersere 
‘rom which only gemus could shake itself free. 

‘So long as the eye-states oF the brats-tales were taken 
a the equivalents of experience 3¢ way dificult Co ehake 
off thas "natural geometry” Cansequeatly the sdealnts 
freee sn the best postion 1 make ranovatons, and his 
respect due regard must be paid to Malebranche, Tho 
treatment of distance and magaitade by Malebranche (vie 
. 248) was strunngly ongisal In i main principles it 
early anucipates Berkeley's doctrine, and the fact that 
‘the typical problems (such as that of the apparent size of 
{de mooe) are common to both these writers, increases 
the simulanty of thetwo dscussons ts ficult to estimate 
‘the atsount und valuc of Malebranche'safsence on Berkeley. 
The Recherche was wellknown i= England , Locke undertook 
to refute Malebranche aad Berkeley mals selerence ta hum 
bby name On the other sue ofthe account mast be reckoned 
the exteat t0 whch both waters deal wath material that 
was common property, and, Most itoportaat ofall, the extent 
to which Malebranche overlooked what Berkeley regarded 
as fundamental, the part played by couch 

Sctenufic opinion was Uoansnous on some pretmanary 
pots. Tt was agreed tha as 0 od extending fromm the eye 
to an object would only be vsble atthe end near the eye, 
dhstance i the sense of depth of space could ot be an obyect 
ff pure vsion There was also a genera} acceptance of the 
facts Knowo as acral and’ near perspective, that 1s the 
cvtumatian of distance as accounting for the mévtinctness 
for smaliness of objects known by near expenence to. be 
dsbct and large The problem of perspective, which had 
dpeen of pranary interest 2 the great posters, realy involved 
the cntral dea which was now emerging, the dea of arbitrary 
jntelignble signs of which distance was an anterpretanon, 
Thus was the real extent of Malebranche's work. AS = 
metaphyscian Malebranche divorced the mental processes 
fram the physical and regarded the former at a syatem of 
relations which are true of bat not akin to the ebjecbve 
systeaa; our ideas of the world contain its meaning as the 
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swords of a book contain the thoughts and feelings of its 
uthor This idealishe position is adopted by Berkely, 
‘but. the paycholopcal groundwork i diferent, Though 
experience plays a large part in Malebranche's work, even 
to the extent of admitiog diet expecsment, tts not ema. 
fexpeence as such. For Malebranche the peroeplica of 
‘stance or ame is 2 syzthens of judgments which are not 
‘made expleatly (as talerences) but mpc and mewitebly 
hence these yudgmests are called semsiions composes 
"The duteence between Malebranche and Berkeley 1s 
area, though the superfical hkeness of the {wo expostlons 
foften lends to Busty assertions of wentity The nature of 
‘he diferesce becomes Tare snteligible st wa remember 
‘that Berkeley makes « reference to Locke's Essay (i 9, 8) 
‘where the bast 15 nct a synthess of jedgments but a co- 
tastenee of the data from dffereat semes in one judgment 
That the English empurcat base trem whuch Berke 
starts and by whuch he veparated hunself irom the whol 
‘timogphere of Malebeanche's work IC we remember (his 
wwsion with Locke and also that with “the learned 
worthy Mr Molyneus,”  totor in the Univernty of 
Dabiim when Berkeley entered there, the differences between 
Malcbranche and Bezkeley will sot be hard to understand 
(One instance wall make st clear Malebranche said the moon 
looks larger at the horwon thaw at the tenth because there 
are intermediate objects which affect the " composite senda 
tion”: af we shat out thove objects the suze of the moon 
appears to be ncreated Thus conclusion Berkeley exphaly 
denies and adopts the explanation of diference through 
ddanarty of the atmosphere, which was the theory supported 
by Regis aguiast Malebranche + 
Berkeley's own theory depends on the assumption that 
extension and magnatude are prtmanly objects of the vate 
f touch Hence distance and wible magastide have a 
constant relation to touch ; for the cd begins by handing 
objects a5 ut looks at them, and so learss By imperceptible 
Gegiecs what the visual szege meaas an dezms ether of 
touch (movement over the surface) or motion (movement 
Hom far {9 neat). Thus 5 au empincal denvaton of the 
1 Co tanta See Meas, Eng EOS 524 
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perceptoa of ae and distance, due allowance being made 
for development. It unplies « theory of syace and of things 
5 occupants of space which seems to be unhestatingly 
adopted: no analysis 15 made of space apart from the 
‘questions of more oF less extenpon and the “cutness 
of objects 

Historians have noticed casually bow masch affinity 
there is between Berkeley's sdealim and the teaching ot 
Plotinss. Vigon w at all times a subject which leads the 
rand from consideratica of the senses to reflection on the 
inner light. judging from changes of expeemson und from 
the wayin which passages were changed in successive editions, 
Berkeley was never ignorant of the geacral problems which 
fare boond up wath a theory of vision, This 25 shown by 
‘the vigour of his onsleught when he attacks absteact 
eas, “Talung the word “aden” with all its burden of 
acquired meaning, be demands a visualzation of every meatal 
content, Consequently he becomes norotnalstic; for every 
‘mage imples an object which can produce an impression, 
‘but mo such object or image 1 given to correspond with 
the general and universal terms. “Locally Berkeley could 
reich tho same concson, for since objects are defined 
by him as collections of 1deas, there could be wo sense in 
abstracting an idea from ap object which is itself estenually 
aan aden (cose 1s eres). So far che traditional view of the 
den (species. ssepresta) dominated Berkeley's arguments 
‘Bot another traditional view clarmed bis attention and grew 
1m mmportance as the Checlogical eutcome of hus nominahsn 
Ibecarae enideat. If we oaly know objects through " ideas 
‘imprinted oa the senses." there cam be mo knowledge of the 
se or soul, for tis absurd to suppose that the saul ampresses 
‘taelt. In this indirect manner and an direct descent {rom 
the medieval problem expressed in the question Does the 
son! know itseli? "Berkeley carve to the point of seeing 
that ‘is promses were medequate He admits that we 
have & notion, not an idea, of ourselves (Princ, $85), and 
thas 25 the begining of < sigmiicant change io the whole 
wvutlook. In the second edition of the Prnexpics a reference 
to relations was introdaced ; st was now admitted that the 
idea of 4 relation was aot to be confused with a relation 
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‘between ideas (es impression) : moreover, time and, in the 
Siris, number were now seen to De someting not impressed 
‘on the mind aba sense datum hat coostrtated by an operat 
fof the mand in a diflerent sense, « specific act. Finally, 
thea, the onginal objection to “abstract ideas” must be 
revised. Number and personahty are two notions which 
tefuse to Gt the orignal scheme; assisted. by Plato's 
‘hearts, Beckelay virtually abandons the empirjcal position 
‘We may regret the lack of any proper development of the 
new polat of view, but its imuguration is umportant and 
eserves more notice than xt has received. Ate later date 
‘ve shall find a similar demand for a new psychology being 
sade in the interest of serial order, form, and relations, 
‘Ata pend s0 uncongensal was aot probable thet auch 
4 demand would meet with response, hewever cleerly it 
right be formulated 

‘On the whole Berkeley felt no need for a physiolapcal 
supplement to bis paychology He would settle the whole 
ratter so far as psychophywology 1 concerned by announcing 
that the brain i an adea (Princ, §146), a method that has 
found favour with later weahstic writers Bot thi attitude 
also seems to have proved unsatisfying to the more mature 
Berkeley _ He wrote on Passive Obedience, and had occasion, 
to spaak of " thtes implanted in the soul " and 
of eustomas a second nature He declared that all ational 
beings are by nature social, and warned men against following 
emotions ansing from the blood and humour. in brief, 
when conduct was the subject of his reflections, Berkeley 
‘was compelled to consider human sature more concrelely 
‘than he had been af first inclined to do He could stil 
vwrite wattly about a new ond of smu which might be 
administered to a person and enable the sonl to attach 
{Hself to some other pineal gland 1 To the Cartesian dualism 
Berkeley could never descend. But the " spants ” of Wallis 
exeressed a subtle attraction. They too were not unlike 
Aight And 0, in the end, Beckeley’s psychology has the 
appearance of a reformed doctrine. Ideas have ceased to 
be the alpha and omega: form and relation hve become 
‘actors in knowledge and an index of mental “acts” which 
tare not Locke's “ operations,” of “motions ” which aze not 
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“ideas " ; foally the Emitation of thought to God and the 
sou) has ‘been overcome far enough to admit recognition 
Of secondary (soentsfc) causes and allow our author to 
reourk ‘that there 1 really exch 2 thing as vital flame, 
actually landled, nourshed and extinguished, hike common 
fame, and by the same means, 6 an opamon of some moderns, 
particularly of Dz. Wilhs a has tract De Sanganas Accenssone * 
that at requires constant eventlatioa, through the trachea 
‘and pores of the body for the discharge of = fullginous 
fand exerementitious vapour, and that’ ths vital flame, 
Deing extremely subtle, might not be soca any more than 
shiaing thes or sgses faut by daybght. Tbs is Dr Will's 
‘notion and peshaps there may be some truth en this, af 
it be 60 understood. as that light or fire might indeed 
stitote the aoumal spunt er ammediate vehicle of the soul |" 
(iris, 205) 











3. The "new way of ideas,” as understood by Locke, 
‘was a description of the human mund more or less governed 
by the two categories of content and form It 3s often 
said of Locke that he refuted an the fourth book of 

Esuay what be asserted 1m the second That point of vi 
1s not maintamed bere On the contrary, st os asserted 
that Lecke in his second booie was concerned pamanly 
‘mith the contents of the mind, he rejected innate ideas 
4s speatic innate contents (sathout thereby denying mental 
‘actinty as such). because certain persons (not, Descartes) 
were at that time assertiog them. In other words, the only 
source of thote ideas which can be referred to external 
objects must be actually existing objects In the fourth. 
book we come to the question of udeas that ate real, but 
rot referred to shengs the reabty of theve reas consists 
in being what they ara, not 1m bemg attached to externally 
existing objects. The critieai dificulty which remaing 
‘when we have accepted ths double paint of view is to de- 
termine the boundaries of the "lands of knowledge ” Berke 
Jey's development shows that he became more and more 
impressed with the importance of the second tome, the 
form of thought and is constructive aspect. This move- 
‘meat consequently tended to reduce the impartance af objects 
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as external agents capabte of supplying content to the mind, 
SSiling tet coaeangeahibl Soe ouieen od Govtey 
only. payehic events. 

‘Thus epistemological development bad the effect of 
sharpening Locke's dstnctons and gang them the appear 
ance of depending os matephysical assumpuons, primarily 
fat of the difference between soul and body. The rerult 
ss seen in Hume, 

"The secret of Hume's success i reining ideas and flare 
va explaing fats lies an ts postivism, °Talang that term 
4s a subsutute for "sceptewm,” and ridding ounlves of 
the sentiments which seem eternally bound up wath the 
opprobrious epithet" septial," we may proceed to estimate 
Hume's ‘contribution to peychology. A change of terms 
‘ushers un the new scheme For seasatlon and reSection we 
fre now to read impression and dea. This 8 antended to 
chminate any Imgering notion of two sources or two fonds 
of mental operations ~ if Locke's “ seataton ™ pointed to 
4 res tensa and bis “seflesion ” to a ras copians, ous new 
terms will shut out all such simplest referesees and heave 
only payehie events duffenog in the mode of appearance. 
Tapresione are more vind, adeas are less vid, Such 
the formula by which Hunie notes us that if we enter 
into our own mds we shall ind nerther matter nor self, 
but semply events Here then ws have, at the best, « pure 
paychology or an analysis of the mind undertaken in the 
pint of postavase with mo presuppositions —t remuing 
to be seea whether pre-suppestions can be thas elimmnated 
or whether the process does not amount to casting out 
tome pre-supposhons ia order to substitute others 

"The crucial questions fo this type of positnsss ate those 
of order and system. Home was from the fret awase of 
bis enemy. If an ides is only geaher than a impression, 
swe cannot immediately fater that at is thecelore older, of 
secondary, or in any other way equivalent (0 a " decaying 
Sense," To essome that every expevance TuRs 1D c@Urse 
from a primary impreeson to a tater evanescent stage called 
an idea is to introduce again the rejected icons of an 
object which impresses and a subject which ie impreseed: 

ae and Dy Hon Ls ek 8 
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‘tha mast be avoided, and Hume even goes o far as to suggest 
‘that in some cases'the ides wught come fist. He aks 
whether, given ¢ senes of colours, we might not supply a 
Colour which was aot actually given, that is to say attain 
fn dea prior to any corresponding impression (Treamse { 
section 1) What Hore eaant by the problem 16 dificult 
to see, but the significance of the question les undoubtedly 
4n Uhe fact that Huene did not antand to regard “impressions” 
‘and “ ideas " as mere names for sense and.” decaying sense 
Yet it ts equally eficult to see what meaning can be piven 
to the terms if we are not prepared to treat the force of ideas 
as in some way having an inverse ratio to ther distance 
from the time of the impression For introspection doet 
‘ot actually show that every idea 1s les vivid than every 
amprnion ie adm xcapine a wil be every 0 

i ites, so that 





“Therecan beditle doubt tat the concept of force obiruded 
ll .oto Rum's views about impressions Fhymeal scien 
was sll the Seal of ptvlosophers, and Newton was as Lock 
tid," neverenough-to-beadzured ”  Sagpicien deepens into 
certainty when we come to Hume's doctrine of ausociation, 
‘The way as repced bya prfncoxy reaet of mencry, 
which is made equivalent to order ad positon, and a dis. 
eussion of relations The subject. of relations w ako 
inadequately treated by Home. for though be noted 2 dsr 

‘between idcas of relation and relation of ideas, he 
nowhere explains the significance of either phrase Tn the 

‘end he is content to state the principles of association a8 
texplamog the relations of the ideas one to ancther and (0 
curtail even this exposition inthe lntee Ingeiry The famous 
pesage in the Treatise rans thus (1 1, 3)” Here isa nd 
tf attraction which ra the mental world mill be foand to have 
ts extraccdinary eects 25 ua the mature, and to show Ite 
in as many ard vations forms." Osr plvlosopher here speaks 
the language of physics he claims to be the Newton 
of payehology. 

‘Home's doctrine of Associaticn was at oue time thought 

to be = plagiarinm. It was amerted by Coleridge, a7 42 
signal dicovery, that Home tock it from the comtoeutery 
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of Thomas Aquinas oa Aristot’s De Amma, Evidence 
twas produced that Home possesed and read a work bY 
‘Thomas Aqurss, but the proot of plagsarcm was weak, 
Croors-Robertun remacks tat Locke Ovarocked the general 
peychological Importance of asceution, and Hume 100% UD 
{hus paumt, "forgetting or gaorant of Anstotle” In any 
caie, the types of essonatian named by Hume are diffrent 
from those of Ansiotle, Arstotle namacd smilanty, contre, 
and contiguity, while Hume's ist anclades resemblance, 
ontiguty, cause and elect. Of these the last ix the most 
SSgnuleast, Locke appears to have regarded assocaton 38 
operative u producing trains of sdeay whea the syathetic 
power of the mind was not beng exercsed” Home was 
Convinced that the self and te synthetic power were names 
for nathong but actual conseaaoms between idens he dere 
‘rom hu predecessors in 50 far as he does not make associahon 
equivalent to some focms of syatbess bot a substitute for 
Synthetic actaty. Locke was considering why the contents 
ofthe mind were sometimes arcanged ma hand of unregulated 
cvder "Hume, antending to drop all reference to the mind 
except a3 a navoe for the contests theroselves, quite logically 
proceeded to treat the order and connexion of the content 
Gs the whole war and substance of what others regarded 
as activity of the md This and not the mere catalogue 
Of prineapies was what gave (o fume's doctzine of association 
ts pecular sgnsfcance. 

In epite of lucidity ma expression which defies competi- 
tuon, Hume was in many respects very obscure | The En 
lightenment to which he belonged was always able to the 
vce of supericiaity Many pounts raised in the Trento 
are hard to undervtand the ‘Ingury affords no help, for 
Hlame thea omuts them eatuely We may grant thet Burne's 
‘iro was fo ebminete all wereevant factors and treat the 
ature of roan directly, without presupposiioas and 12 & 
Pomtive manner. But the fact still remams that the work 
one by “the soul” cannot be wholly senored ” of there 
sno “pelt” to operate, there ae stl the undenuable opera 
tions and to far as his pevchology 1 concerned Hume is 
compelled to refund el) the requirements by exploting 
Babel qad Habit. In view of the Giference between the 
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‘Treatise ond the Inquiry, it is justifiable t0 suppose that 
Hume lost what faith he ongially had in formal principles 
‘of paychology. Observation of men and mangers led him 
to thmk that emphasss thould be lard on ections, thet sntro- 
spéction was of Litile value, and therefore an objective 
desertion of conduct was alone valuable Tt as « mustale 
‘to regard Hume a one who aimed to explain mental opera~ 
‘tons He segarded the craving for explanation as a mere 
straining after the imposutle His term, belief or custom 
fr cause, are descriptive Utter for modes of behanour, 
tentative formule which enable us to find our way at any 
fume of place through the bewldering chaos of events No 
etaphysical disputes about the soul really touched Hume 
Ihe acts the part of the scienutc inquirer for whom the 
“ultimate realty” 1 toc high #0 that hee cannot attain 
to it The outcome of this attitude was, in one direction, 
4 mere neglect of fundamental questions . in another direction 
it wap the revelation of new possibilities «9 comparative 
study of men and of animals, but more particularly sn the 
consequent naturalism which gave ngnificance to the 
emotions and the wll Dispensing with an " ultimate 
There as elsewhere, Hume eimunates from the concept of 
the Will all suggestion of substantive reality or power 
‘postivist he accepts nothing but the snner and outer events 
("the motion of our body follows ypon ihe command of 
‘ar wil“) and the word Wil should accordingly be employed 
‘nly as 8 name for that class of events n which there occurs 
an obterved sequence consisting of the strongest motive a 
tuner event and change of place as outer event 

ume takes up the study of the Passions upon the plan 
‘used in the treatise on the Understanding The Ife of the 
tind comprehends two classes of “unpresions,” the original 
‘and secondary (Treatise 11% 2). In other words, those 
inner events which have no psychic antecedents are orginal 
the rest are denvative the former can only be described, 
the Iatter admut of some explanation of resolution In the 
sphere of the Understandmg, the impression is the actual 
‘flven seasatizn ; to ths corresponds the ” origual ” state 
ff pleasure or pain In the complex state of rnd called 
“passion,” the sensation of pleasure (er pain) would be 
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accompanied by = feting of hope, fear, or vome similar 
Mfction, so that the primary feeling takes up secondary 
States, and the enentifc Uextment of the aectons. wil 
be the “expenmental” method of discovering the typ#s 
of fering, their eauses, and their connection with ideas, 

Pleasure ad pain are che (wo fundamental facts (rom 
which we eoust begun. Certain states of the exgamism (heat, 
cold) are {eit aa cormfortable or tneomfortable, and are in 
consequence called good or bad. There are also tendencies 
fof the mind which give nse to feelnge of pleaaure and pain 
fecording as they are ausated or obstructed. by objects 
and cireumstances , eg the distees of an enemy {the term 
Impiying previous’ hatred) 1» pleasant, ae salistying he 
teridency toward revengs. Thos the afecuons can be lasted 
as direct or indirect. 

‘The direct allections aichode desire and aversion, joy 
and gnel, hope and fear The states are classed in pars 
‘beoatve the basis is dual, namely good and evil The dee 
Lunctuoa betmeen the three pairs 8 dependent upon additcnal 
eters desire is conceracd with goed as present, yoy, with 
ood us astuced in the future, hope, with good as probable 
though remote Hope and fear cfier somewhat from th 
ther states of fechng throogh their tendency to mag 
Plato and Aristotle noted this tendency to a tmxed state, 
Descartes restated thus and expluned ras due te oscillations 
‘of themiad in te esumation of probabilities (Pasion, 265.6). 
Spinora followed the same We (00, 22), making hope ax 
“agonstant joy.” Hume does not difer esemtully from 
tas poattion, though be states the mental condition 45a 
smuxtice of joy and sorrow, rather than hope and far Hate 
also goes further than ius predecessor un thinlong that 
smlat feehngs always have'a tendency to produce their 
opposites for the feslmes correspond with ideas in the 
mind, and the wWeas move by assccition ; as, for example, 
the idea of impending evil leads to the idea of exape which 
(60 long a8 at 1s entertained) arouses the feehog of hope in 
place of the ongiaal fear. This theory of connexion 1 more 
ally worked gut an the dseassao of induect aflectons. 

Direct affecuons imply nothmg more thea a cause; 
indirect afecuns invalve am object xs well asa cause. The 
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abject may be oneself, or something other than oneself 
‘The types are Prde and Hoey, um the cas of sel regarding 
afiectims, Love and Hate ia the cave of othersegardg 
fictions For example, wealth belonging to corself 1s 
(he camse of Joy which bad for 38s oipect one's own iereased 
ampertance "hence Pode Pan (as cause) refered to & 
person (es object) produces the passion of Hate 

Tess necessary fo notice ere that the person 35 not the 
camse of the passion ; the cause is the inner state. which 
is by ws associated with the idea of some person or thing, 
ere denoted as object Ths ws important, because Hume 
1 arnoous to avoid the sdea of taturel objects of love and 
hhate; he does not belive thet there are euch natural obyects 
of pussans, bat that any object, combined with an affection, 
bocomes the object of an indirect aflection Hexe we Wee 
Hume's real drift’ The guxding peiesple of bas dicuscon 
ts the destruction of « prim theories which really begin 
twit the adea of objects that ought to be loved of bated 
Thus ethical pount of view Hume tends to exclude from his 
scientife “ anatomy of the Feelings " 

“Love and Hate are not (ike pride and hemity) mere 
states, they melade an impulse to acuon Yet, natural 
as at would seem, Hume does not deduce benevolence and 
ralevoleace from Love and Hate He classes them as 
direct, mstzetive, and such as cannot be further analysed 
for explained (Ty, 3, 9) _ Amstetle declared that Love 
‘was a tendancy to wish good tor another; but Descartes 
Ancared this was Bot the essence of love, declining. to 
sonaider ats nature as adentcal woth sts eferds 

Hume's general principle = clear He proposes to 
resolve complex pasos into simpler statet of feelng 
fxcociated with ideas. He attempt to do this i technically 
‘tinted by a (ast of expontion The association, e5 Under 
ttood by hum, could only be the asocation of the idan of 
fn object with the adea of the teeing We require to know 
‘whether the revval ofan idea of feeling i always equivalent 
to a renved feeling. We also require to know whether 
the “amocation ” operates by ‘simitenty, contyuty, of 
causality. — Each of thee praciples offers pecoer diticales, 
and it io clear that Hume has followed ins own theory to0 
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hastily. Nothing but slaborate inductive research ecold 
give a satufactory answer, Hume's wes of “experiment ” 
‘exhausts itself m the creabon of imagimary cxsas reselved 
tm a way that ilestrates the principles cleverly, but not 
perhaps nightly. 

‘The finest product of this scheme was the doctrine of 
Sympathy. Here, contrary to lus usual tendency, Hume 
Decomes poutively ehetoncal The fact of sympathy 
fully recogoized, and its importance for the psychology 
of * potical animals " 1s cloarly seen, but the explanation 
of this unselsh selfishness 2s altogether too complex. The 
sda of another person's feeling 1s sad to be assocrated with 
‘the idea of oneself, and so the required hveliness {6 imparted 
to the otherwise ceutral conception af another's Joy or 
worrow It 1s enough to remark that Hume hisnelf finally 
saw that this was mere subservience to the rules of a system, 
land, secing it, he abandoned the false method Tt as ox: 
tremely probable chat true sympathy 1s dependent upon 
the pasubihty of reviving the memory of a corresponding 
experience : the ordinary forraula 28 "f feel for you tn your 

stress, I have known what tts to sofier” But this at 

rot at all what Hume meant by his analyuc explanation 
fot sympathy: at 18, perhaps, what he meant wheo he 
abandoned that explanation 

The development of the law of compartion produced 
a more important result As the odea of association grew 
‘more definite, the auocuted clementt became lest gid 
and atomic This process was considerably furthered by 
faking into account the sffechve side of conscioumest, 
For t was then obvious that the general tempe 
greatly altered the objects usually called the 
‘Aus larger than B, B larger than C, the mind accommodated 
‘to A would feel C to be much smaller than sft was previously 
accommodated to B. The idea it not, for experience, 2 
changeless quantity, it as relative, inasmuch as it 18 
presented always ux contrast to = preceding state, If this 
is Crue fa the cate of a pleasure contrasted with a pain, it 
1s aleo true for the sense of space the small room is appre 
sively small 19 the nobleman accustomed to spacious halls; 
to the cottager it 1s the rdeal of conafort. In short, Hume 
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seen in a pew light the fact that all destin ws, in pact, foaling ; 
and the cootinaous change of contents 15 for the mind s 
continuous companson making each sate relative to its 
antecedents. 


$4. To ths period belong the life and works of David 
Hartley "Born im 1705, Hartley was trained for the clerical 
profession, to which is father belonged , but Sally he 
abandoned his caling and became an tndustnous physician 
‘The complesty of hs taming was reproduced in brs materess 
Js mind was both exact and speculative, hus minute ob- 
servaUons were yned with coxne theones; nataral science, 
mathematies, optics, poetry, physinlogy and theology—all 
ma turn attracted hes cunosty and absorbed his energy 
The work dy which Hartley 18 best known, Obserations 
om Man, Hrs Frame, Hex Duty end. His Expeciattons, was 
lowly evolved durieg sixteen years of patient to (7730-48). 
‘An outhne of the theary was frst pablshed as an appendix 
toa medical tract under the ttle De Senau, Motu, Ldcarwm 
Generattone The larger work was published 1m 1749, and 
seems (0 have attracted little or no attention ‘Ta 1774 
Phestley edited a new editor, omtung the theory of 
vibrations and most of the theslogeal discussions A tfans- 
ation appeared an Getroany an 1778 and from thys a 
complete edition was ised on Fngbsh by the author's 
soa im 1801 The real influence of Hartley was thus posts 
poned wnt the auneteesth century. and the great exponent 
of hos views on the homan mad was James Bil 

Hartley's work comprises thee parts which are really 
unconnected The first contains the physica) doctrine of 
the vibrations , the second 3s concerned with the operations 
of the mnd, ‘the durd treats of the Chastian religion, 
‘The want of real connexion 1s obvious from the fact that 
Priestley saw ft to publish the mde part without the other 
two; and the author himself frankly says, the doctrine 
of Association may be laid down as 2 certain foundation 
and a clue to duct our future Inquiries, whatever becomes 
ff that of Vibvatoss“"* On the other hand the suthor 

1 Prope by Rav: De A. Patera (Roxge) rt note od om 
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spares no palas to show the value of his hypothesis an an. 
explanation of all the workings both of body and of mind 
In tis lite the whole value of fs work The possiblities 
of a paywologteal paychology were at the time ‘wholly 4m 
fuspected. Hartley takes hie place im history as. the 
coriginater of ths branch of scwnce The particular form 
‘of he hypothesis may no looger claim any serous attention, 
Dut the hypothess itself 1s of pravary umpartance That 
Iypothesis vt, bec, that mend end Body always co-operate 
and there s¢ a physical equivalent for the mental, a mental 
tquvalent for the physcal, operation an every case. The 
flevelopment of thus hypothesis occupies all thore parts of 
tna work which concern our subject 

Flardey eaves vs in po doubt 26 to the ongia of Nis 
{days or the wnters vath whom he has the elosettconessont 
Newton's remarks at the end of hs Oiceisiuence the whele 
theory of vibrations The preface states ” About eighteen 
years ago Twas informed that the Rey ir Gray, then 
living, averted the possibubty of deducing all our intlietual 
pleasures and pains from Assocation This pot me upon 
Eonsidering the power of Accociaticn "The general plan” 
eedeclared to agree wih that of Dewartes and Levine 
the point of agreement 18 the common freedom from ™ that 
great dificulty of supposing, according to the scholastic 
system, that the Soul. an immaterial Substance, exorts 
4nd receives a real physea) anfiveace upon and from the 
Body" Here there is» clear statement that the basis of 
the whole Work is not materalim Dut parallekam, the 
hypothesis being "that there 1s a change made mn the 
medullary substance, propornonal and correspondent 0 
fvery change in the vensations 

‘The views of Hartley upon sensation a8 2 phyneal process 
vwere taken direst from Newton's Prigeypre In bref, the 
object of sensation produces the idea of sensation by meling 
fan umpresiion on the organism and ereating 2. disturbance 
of the nerves: these disturbances are called wbratlons 
land sad to be ” motions backward and forward of the small 
Datticles,of the same kind as the cselation of the pendalom 
And the trembling of particles of sounding bodies.” The 
Berves are regarded by Hartley as” sold capillamenta 
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acconthng to Newton” rather than “small tubuli according 
te Boerhaave”; the theory of vibrations requires the 
substance of the nerves, spinal marrow, and brain to be 
‘uniform, continuous, and devoid of any opacity that might 
obstruct the ether. "For in reality the docirine of wabrations 
fs a doctane of ether; the small partucles of bodies emt 
‘an attemuated Air or Aether, which ts a thia elastic Hud , 
‘this has a "repukive force in respect of the bothes whuch 

it ity” and ua parbcles repel each other The real trans 
lesion of movement us therefore along the surface of the 
nerves and the nerve acts as 2 conductor for the tranamicsion 
of this movement, The use of the lightuing conductor 
‘would be a good analogy 

It 15 amportant to notice that the vibrations are propa- 
sted along the nerves, for the nerves thomsclves only 
count for the place and direction of the vibrations which 
fare lke the “free propagation of sounds slong the surface 
of water” ‘The Drama ws not a gland Sed with @ secretion, 
but an expansion of the medullary substance, a mass of 
[bois wluch can be made to vibrate in diferent directions 
“according to the different directions of the nerves by whch 
the vibrations enter” The nerves and the brain are thus 
described a3 instruments wluch subserve the action of the 
ther ; they have no actrty of thesr own except m <0 far 
‘as they react to the “ repulaive ferce” of the ether As 
‘we noted above, only place and direction are said to depend 
fon the nerves , the degres and land of mation, the remanaing, 
two " sorts of difference,” are ascribed solely to the vibrations 
‘which depend upon the ether 

‘The theory of Hartley 1s not so clear ast would seem 
to be from the account usually given of it The term 
“ vibrations " eavers three distanct things, the action of ether, 
the action of nerves, and the unteraction of both theve actions. 
Bot in the end (Prop 5} we are told that matter 1s not endued 
with the power of sensation, there may even be “an 
infinitesimal elementary body” between the soul and the 
‘groan body." 1m which case all this machinery would ex 
plain nothing. The bypothens of vibrations would then. be 
trae “in a very useful practical sense,” yet not £0 ""in a0 
Ultimate end precise one.” Thus shows that Hartley's 
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references to Labuir and Malebranche are significant ; he 
‘Was at heart an oocasionalist, end occasionalism was a very 
appropnate theory for one whe combined physiology with 
theology. The fault to be found sath this type of phytio- 
logical psychology isn its speculative character, but Hartley 
‘may suill claim the credit of being the frst to take serious 
account of the fact that mental and bodily procesees are 
‘eonjomed i the operations of the senses, 

‘The general result of the doctrine of vibrations can now 
de summed up im a formula The impression of the object 
fives mse to vibrations whch travel along the nerver to 
‘the brain, meet and interact an the brain, and then descend 
from the brain to the muscles The chain of causauon 
eed not be broken at any point, and the explanation of 
consciousness either drops ont altogether or we ate to assome 
‘that vibrations are equivalent to consourness of vibrations 
Ths pount was not clearly seen by Hartley , st was the natueal 
ground for accusatons of materialism and shows how far 
Mactley was {rom understanding the full agaificance of bis 
fown teaching. The activity of mind, here tacitly omntted, 
was to fad its way beck eto psychology slowly and wth 
dutheulty, Meanwble the supernaturalists were to De 
chastened with a naturalism which they comld not acoept 
taco net fate The power of ths natural belonged 
touts method rather than ts matter If we ignore elioget 
{he hypotheses ef vibrations, the sent method of Hatley 
‘would femain undisputed To apply the method of analynis 
and aynthess was his professed object ; to find a way of 
reducing all phenomena to 2 sogle lw after the manner 
fof Newton was hie ideal These poncipies were maintained, 
even though at the last it is evident that the dusbsm of 
snlud and body has not been overcome. Vibrations, Hartley 
admits, may have 20 significance in the sphere of mental 
operations, but the law of Association seems te bridge 
‘the chasm,” In every creature there is from the first a natural 
duposition, and there are consequently sataral vibrations 
cnuting in the body before birth "As soon at the child 
is bom, external objects act upon it viclently and excite 
vibrations ia the medullary substance"; these are called 
preternatural. The smprestion made by the object is, 
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‘therefore, never “ pure.”” The nateral vibration (N) as to 
be overcome by the preternatoral vibration (A); there 1s 
a tendency for N to establish nself aga, but the reflected 
action of A finally produces a result a This explams the 
anereased facibty which produced by repetiten and hab 
for « supplants N permanently, and we have i place of the 
first mature 2 second nature” The process, says Karlley, 
ts made mere raped by the fact thet "the several regions 
‘of the bras have such a texture as dispotes them to those 
specific vibrations which are t9 be impressed by the proper 
objects 

Tf we now imagnea number of vibrations A, B, C, D to be 
excited at one time, the natural vibrations im each part 
i be erty overcome, go that oA cour aga, B and 
C and D have a latent’ readivess to occur In time this 
wall become a necessary sequence, so that the occurrence 
fof any one of the vibrations will cause the occurrence of all 
the others Tiss the fundameatal principle of Association 
Iris not an assoctation of ideas but of sensations, and of 
sensations only as being wlenbieal with sibratioas Ita aot 
the psychological But the physiotogzcal law of aisocration, 
that Harttey seeks to establish, the assocmton of ideas 
follows as a corollary Foc the vibration A ts the physical 
‘concomitant of the sensation A, and dhe residval vibration 
whch 1s left when the object ceases to act on the sense- 
organ (the so-called Kittle vibration or vibratuuncle) 1s the 
concemitant of ideation So we come to the final formula 
fof assonation "If any sensation A, sdea B, or muscular 
motion C be amonated for a sufficient number of times 
wath any other sensation D, idea E, of muscular motion F, 
Wt wil at last exaite D, the simple wen belonging to the 
‘entation D, the very idea E,or the very muscular motion F 
‘As Hartley pomts out, the only ting association cannot 
do is to give the sensation D st is held to be an adequate 
account of all else 

In thus establehuog 2 connexion between sensation, 
deation, and motion Hartley givee to association a meaning, 
quite duticet from that given it by Locke or Hume. A 
closer analogy would be found m Hobbes end, through 
Hobbes, im Arstotle. For this is not mesely a way of saying 
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that we have trains or sequences of team, itis rather am 
attempt to exhubit man as a muctocosm, 2 world ruled by 
law and by the lave of the unverse ostade him Hume 
could say that atsociation was a kind of attraction and, 
aa a certuun sense, all the writers sinco Newion's tne fell 
42 vague impulse toward dome for the world of mind what 
Newton had done for external nature But Hartley diflers 
from all these , from Locke sm bemg more systematic and 
precise about ‘associations; from Hume i cmphasinng 
physiology. in Haruley we see a man whose mund naturally 
fook up and mamtained the potnt of wew of ths orgadisma 
as a whole 

‘The hole work of Hartley 1s summed ap in the two 
words Vibrations and Association The former term repre: 
seats the clements, the latter, their relations Thert a 
tumple and complex seosattons , simple and complex reas: 
automatic and voluntary or ‘seme-veluntary. movement 
‘The character of all associations depends on dhe previous 
somneidence of vibrations, some ave received sypchsanously, 
thers succevavely these are the two types of association 
Hartley discusses the senses sndrmduaily and shows the 
‘operation of both prieiples in each ease hs analyses th 
estes of the sexes toward exch other in a chapter of sort 
‘value, and describes in detail the character of rnvoluntary 
‘of automatic actions, with the steps by which they become, 
an some cases, voluntary The section closes with a signif 
cant cxiticum of the Staktane and the zemark that “what 
{is mechanical may both be understood and remedied “ 

‘The thard chapter of the fist part opens with a section 
“Ob words and the idans associated with then” in Prop. 79 
the folowing statement s made" Words may be considered. 
an four lights First, as impressions made upon the sa, 
Secondly, as the action of the organs of speech. Thiedly, 
as impressions made spon the eye by characters. Fourthly, 
as the actions of the hand in wrung" Hartley proceeds 
to tay that “ we learn the use of them 1a the ordec here set 
down,” so that he intends this to be both a genetic and an 
smalytic account of speech. As an analysis itis remarkable 
and clearly prepares the way for the later work on spetch, 
Le. the study of aptasa and its coguates, This i not only 
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‘rue in the general senss but can be stated explictly. Fer 
Charcot says (Caonséx Marés,1. 362) thet theroot af epbasia 
is in Hartley, whom he studied thoroogbly he expressly 
says Hartley “a parfattement reconau la ‘véntable coo- 
stitution de ce qu'on appelle le mot”; and then proceeds 
to show the relation between the analyss quoted ebove 
from Hartley and the theory of four elements represented 
by four images which be hunt elaborated, 

‘The protest which Hartley wade agamst animism) 1 
the sphere of mehcne accurately foreshadows the general 
tone of Bus work on the “Phenomena of teas, or of under~ 
standing, aflectin, memery and imagination” All theue 
come under the principle of assocatin, and this way of 
tnalysing. them offers nothing of partcular witerest The 
nature of assent and dissent 8 a subject about which « 
reader would naturally feel cunows, but the mystenes 
of these operations are quickly dispelled “The eause that 
4 person affirms the truth of the proposticn, twice two 18 
Jour, 16 the entire coincidence of the visible or tanable 
Aen’ of twice two with that of four, as ay 
the mind by vanous objects" The rest i» 
vem 

‘A section devoted to the intelectual faculties of brates 
(Prop 93) shows a distinct leaning toward a comparative 
method. Hartley accepts the Cartessan view that all 
movements of animals are ” condacted by mere mechanis, 
Dut he would admit that they are not “ destitute of ere 
ception.” Inutinct m explained as doe to natural vibrations, 
0 that animal intelligence and that of undeveloped hnman 
Dems are closely alled Animals " much resemble persons 
of marrow capacities and acquintions who yet excel greatly 
im ome particular art or science,” for euch persons show 
‘great ingenuity sn the things to which they are accustomed, 
but if much put out of ther way they are " guste lost and 
confounded” While this does ot explain much, at 15 @ 
theory surpnangiy free from narrow prejudices. 

‘Tho tatelectuat pleasures and pains are divided into 
fix classes, namely of imagmation, ambition, selfsaterest, 
sympathy, theopatby andthe moral sease. Vibrations, 
Hartley remarks, “seem of ttle amportance in this part 
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of the work Everything is in fact explamed by association. 
‘The most etriang feature ofthis sectien « the careful cbser- 
vation of facts which it displays, and especially the obter- 
‘vation of children. Two passages may be selected as typical 
Df thas very commendable treatec on the affections 

The Gest Gi 473) 3 concerned with the " Aflections by 
‘which we gneve for the musery of others.” In the case 
of children the followrog aralyus 9 given“ When thar 
Parents, Attendants, ete. are sick or aiiucted, xt ix orual 10 
awe ia thesr Minds the nascent Ideas of Pains and Mseris, 
by such Words and Signs as are sated to ther Capacities} 
‘they also find therselves laid under many Restraints on this, 
‘Account, and whea these and such-ike Circumatances bave 
used the Denes and Endeavouts to remove the Causes 
of these their own naternal uneasy Feelings ot, which 1s the 
same thiog, uf theve Bsertes of cthers (tm all whuch they 
fre much influenced, asin other hike cases, by the great 

potion to mate, before spoken of), and a Vanety 
fraternal Feehngs and Desires of thie Kind are ao blended 
and atsoctated together, as that ao Part can be distinguished 
separately from. the rest; the Chuld may preperly be said 
to have compassion 

The second (ju 488) detongs to the discussion of “” Theo- 
pathy," and explains the genes 1m the individual of an 
Sdea of God" Amongst Jews and Chnstians, ekildren begin, 
probably with « definite vsible Idea of God'; but that by 
Agrees this quite obbterated without anything of a stable 
recite Nature succeeding m sts coor, aad that, by farther 
Degrees, a great Vanety of strong secondary ‘Ideas, 12, 
rental Affections (attended indeed by wsible 1deas, (0 which 
proper Words sre affixed, 2: of Angels, the general Judg- 
ment, etc) recur m therr Turns whea they think upos God, 
Le when ths Word or any of ats Equivalents, or any 
equivalent Phrase or Symbol, strike the Mind strongly, 
so that xt dwells upon them for a sufficient Time, and is 
affected by them ma euticient Degree 

“These examples of the aneiyire method sn twa critical 
spheres, namely the genesis of altrustc feeling and the 
constriction of the ides of God ar rebgous feeling, wil 
suffice to show this author’s skill; it may also suggest his 
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Limitations, bot Hartley 1s always worth reading even 
when he { obviously subordimating kus observation to hin 
‘Pre-conceptions. 


[Plaruay’s work wae wong spared i Jough Prey (1739-180. 
‘Prutiy deers eat entcbe fs tego DprA eRe 
ef ths Phissope) Dao toserming Du Orie fs Som oes w2EeS 
SS Drmnmon seg Naat Spe Se 9 pf Ae cangest 
{o peycnegy, bet we eaceses protoong toe tend ef matteo wach 
‘Sabatinnas te ocd be ef the egetrat cevtery. Uae tv pve 





is" bow te Stein Ste rat pepe prob 
fous t'tedewond bye seppwar of wosrocee "Provdey dope i 
‘SS are oe eat" cong ef worion 
ot ara yodqent crt tend to lave the snpctoney 
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(CHAPTER 1 
CONTINENTAL EMPIRICISM 
$x. Tas eighteenth century was & penod of revoloten for 


France both iz thought and m poles With that great 
cumax which 16 kaswa as the French Revolution we art 








rot here concerned, except to remark that it was a climax 
and that the steps by which at was reached were neither 
few nor rapid ‘The mund prepares what the band executes, 
‘and a yust estimate of the centory which bad 18 cris an 
‘the events of 1789 must be constructed in part out of an 
inquiry nto the transformavone of French thought The 
momedia 


te source of the new carrents was England, but there 
10 deeper reasons for be spantval change which 
ultimately showed itself m the welcome given to Englsb 
anfluences Ta the seventeenth century France was a 
‘cratic, sell-contained, profoundly wgnorant of Enghsh thought, 
and no Jess profoundly convinced that a country whuch 
murdered its kang. could produce nothing but posonous 
erature In the eghteenth century there was a change 
‘Amore hiberal sprit began to. preva, travel increased, 
refugees from England after 1688 settled m France, and 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes hole colomes 
of French setilers were to be found in England Thus the 
channel which separates France from England was bndged 
Dy persecution 

Gradually, with the lapse of time, the notion that England 
was a land of ruthless anarchists became extinct It wes 

ceded by an almost equal extreme of enthusastic 
jmitation To this above all others Voltaxe contributed. 
Leaving France (x726) in a mood of bitter resentment, this 
‘riliant but acnd person was fascinated by the unaccustomed 
tone of the new society, especllly when sts irreligious, 
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‘ivolous, and freethinking aapects were most in evidence, 
To 1939 \ Voltaire ceturned to Praace equipped for that 
prodigious activity by which he was to teach Frenchmea 
fhe tcomparable. glory cf Newton, Locke, Bolagbroke 
and others, creating by bus forts that enlightenment which 
France wes destined to exporence Ta less than Gity years 
the Pasia which Voltare educated was to gaze im unaccount- 
able rapture on the corpulent and speechless gare of David 
Hume Voltaire was the great wsterpreter: he was ably 
seconded by the (radlators who gave. to France versions 
of Richardson, Swaft, Pope and others The hterary activity 
came frst it was quickly followed by 2 more complete 
Srvimilation of ideas as priveples of constraction, with Oye 
‘elu that new works were produced on the Engh: patterns. 
Tn these one feature becomes of great importance It was 
the middleclass chacacter of Eogish thought and wnting, 

cation Youd to middle-class females and their daily 
‘of actions, the gerral and domestic pontvisn of the 

a tea and the Spectator unwearyingly at the 






of English writing which secmed to the French a m 
revelation of the common thoughts and emotions of 
common people With 2 burst of enthusasm France 
embraced the idea that apart from mooarchs and eela- 
physico there are orduary mortals and a sence of 
man, 








To the new doctrines Voltaire contnbuted nothing but 
an introduction im such works as tbe Lelvesewr ls Anglate 
(0733), and apart from the usual accumulation of popular 
‘witings there are no wrtings which deserve detuled mention 
In a history of paychology except those of Diderot and 
Conditlae. Daderor’s work was sbght bot interesting and 
inlets, le seems to have grasped the amner measing 
of the Engish erspiicsm and to have been one of the Sst 
to interpret its spent In hus Late ser fr vewples (3749) 
vee have an excellent example of that reflective empisicim 
‘which speang fram the unon of English common sense with 
Freuch seumen. Diderot’s subject was not that of Descartes 
for of Berkey: neither vison mor space 1 treated by bia. 
as the topic of clue interest it is the man who ws blind, 
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‘and the fife of such a man, that are the objects of his interest, 
‘The essay has been nghtly sdmared as an informal but none 
the Tose valuable contribution to mdvidsal paycholegy. 
To Diderot the blind man presents Innself as'z negative, 
instance, to quote the language of that very Bacon whom 
‘the encyclopeduts so much admired. Asa negative stance, 
a land of natural experiment sm the art of ‘ving without 
‘one sente, the blind man furnishes a distinct source of know: 
ledge about the mad We amy axk him what fe means 
Uy beautaul, by a meror, by sie, stance, or Sgure. Unlike 
Descartes of Berkeley, Diderot concerns himself very tele 
goth what a blind man experiences on recovering sight” 
hha speaks chiefly about the life chat would be lived 1n 
darimess He notes how really hard it 1 to comprehend 
ut the judge condemmed the blind prisoner to a dark 
cell and recerved the reply,  Ehave beon mn that for twenty- 
five years” we think the sun sets on the blind, and forget 
‘that it never rises Perhaps, says Diderot, the metaphysion 
‘and morals of the blind are really diferent from the normal . 
the clothing required for decency can hardly be eesential 
to people who see nothing, and the “ght of truth” can 
hardly be a significant metaphor for those who gave to hght 
‘no auch preponderant value 

‘We will not continye these samples of the method The 
letter Sur les Sowas ot Afucis has the same outlook and aim, 
Many shrewd remarks about language and meaning aré 
mixed wath general specalstion on the character of a kde 
thus limited. A farther fight of imagination Ieade to the 
question whether there 35 not a sense in which all people 
are deaf and dumb, unable to comprehend what others 
mean of to expresa thetr own meamang an terms of another's 
expenence Both emays are remarkably suggestive and. 
Almost reach the level of a defimte attempt to construct 
fan indrvdual psychology, all the more notable becsuse 
the exghteenth century tended so strongly to enthrone the 
typical normal man and draw all us pictures on one pattern. 
By treating the senses wn thus separate fashion and creating 
the aden of persons who possess one or more cences only, 
Diderot came very elose to that analyne method which We 
tee more fully developed in Consillae. 

you, 0, 1» 
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$2 Etieme Bonnot, Abo de Condilac, was © con 
temporary of Lamettzie and the encyloprdsts, but he 
‘Stood aloof from them tn fis work and difered from them 
ao his views. He was bors in 1715 and died mn 1780 He 
had great contemporanes, such men as Buffon, Voltaire, 
Roviseas, Diderot, Helvétws and @'Hotbach Fis hard 
and continuous Isbour earaed him a solid reputation in his 
own time and extensive sofveres among later wnters. 
Wis Ie was not eventful, the most important task which 
‘ne essayed, beyond bis philosophical studies, was the education 
‘of 4 young prince This duty he took very senously, and it 
seems to have been an oppartunity to employ his powers 
Of observation He was regarded as an authority on the 
‘methods of edueation, and wrote hs Logugwe (1779) 2 answer 
{0 an appeal from the edocationa) authonues of Lithonaia 
Uo the psychological wrtegs of Condillac we may trace 
the effects of his interest in the development of the mind, 
however Inile the mind of hus pupil could have followed 
the course he describes 

‘Locke was the authur who most drectly affected Coodillc, 
In Locke he found an attempt to trace the growth of the 
‘mand from its sumplost states torts (all comploxmy He fell 
at once into Locke’s error, the belief that development could 
bbe regarded as sncveated complenty This pomt of view 
was much in vogae, and Condallac was even accused of stealing 
Js method (rom ethers, particularly from Bitfon, who had 
Int upon the idea of describing the fret man awaking, wath 
all his powers but no experiences, to discover the world 
around hum ‘The accusation was groundless the idea was 
vw the ar, but Condilitc merely folowed that quest for a 
pace expetience which had been pursued by everyone since 
Descartes. 

Condbllse thought that Locke was wrong in beguaning 
with seasation and refection' He proposed, mstead, to 
simplify matters stl further by Degsining from sensation. 
‘This was purely 2 deviceof method Psychology for Condallac 
ise branch of metaphysics, so far limited as (0 be the scence 
not of the soul but of the mind. A beuef m the substantial 

1 Baler hx Trt es Seaton, 1734, Conde sey read tht 
panoan of Lacks ow te pose 
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reality of the soul and in its activity ie pre-suppoced ; 
snaterahsm is exphcily rejected , and the action of matter 
‘upon mind is accounted for oa the principles of eccasionaham 
Condhllac dees not begin with the senees he begins with 
sensations, (aking his stand upon the taner fact with Kittle 
elerence to anything ese Though he recogues the 
physiological aspect of roental phenomena, his work in that 
‘rections of ne ienpertance "us occasionakim absolved 
Thum from ula problems but dia not save him from being 
erwexed by Bonnet and Cabanss for this deficency The 
advent of anatomy and cerebral physiology really divides 
Condilae from his successors 

“The form m which Condillac states tos theory i pictur- 
esque. He creates the fiction of a statve « and endows it 
wath one fandamental faculty This faculty is a sense, 
fand sttell 1s chosen before the other potsble senses, becaee 
st has tho least amount of complexity, Thus seaie furnishes 
the sumplest imaginable sensations The statue w not to 
be regarded as passive, for a sensation ms 2 mods of con- 
sciousness and imphes an actvity of the soul "11s, howeve 
relatively passive, for rt does not at ths stage exerewe any 
of those powers which are afterwards brought ito play 
We we accept thos deermnmg, the rest follows easily The 
sensation first received occupies the whole power of the 
mind, so that ats mere persistence constitutes attention 
Tf a second sensation arrives, st bears a. certain relation 
to the former, the perceptioa of tas relation constituting 
comparison If instead of being together 1m the mind, the 
second seenis fo throw the former sensation back, we have 
‘what 18 called memory. These modes of conscrousness are 
therefore prnutive acunties which may be descnbed ay 
‘nothing more than transformed sensations 

The port upon which disciples and critics naturally 
sewed was the transition from seasation fo attention Thoee 
who preferred to follow Condillac gave up this point 1n the 
master’s teaching Whether definable of not, the, postion 
taken by Condilac seems to be due to his exclaslon of will 

1A heed cotoveey arom over the igs ot sor Sebo ot ia 


talon bf Buon sed tered comearpornnes, but was eonpeed By the 
Seated to Depasts, Acacias, Uwe aad eet Horohun? 
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from the first sketch of the mind. He did not mean to 
exclude activity, but he imphes that the mind may be 30 
corapued with 2 single presentation as to be absorbed {a 
it alone. “He postulates « sort of fundamental interest, 
and be means by attention « kad of fescxsation, an activity 
‘which 1s not volitional bet conipaced of automatic retention 
‘and interest "This would really epproumate to the de 
fae of later writers 

‘To continue the scheme after the modes of corsclowsnert 
described, the stage of wdeas 19 reached Here there are 
three dstingushable operations of the understanding 
when diferent things, qualiaes or parts of a whole are 
considered and judged, there 1 reflection ; when attention 

directed to a memory or unites two aeas in a way not 
‘gwen by sersahov, we call the process imagination, the 
tunon of judgments, finally, 1s reason 

‘The same scheme ss carnied out in terms of the affections. 
Here the bass 1s felt want , want, when there is definite 
direction toward an object, dese, desises become passions , 
assurance that the object is obtainable constitutes. hope 
and when nothing obstructs the mind in its outgoing toward 
the object, we say there is voltion 

‘A bare epitome of Condillac’s exposition hardly does 
him justice His aims must be clearly grasped if we ara 
to reach a true estimate of bis sigmuicance Incidentally, 
cormparsons are of great use for this purpose Condi 
as we have seen, makes reflection anse out of and, loreal 
Tater than sensations He does not propose to make an 
fabsotate division between ideas of reflection and ideas of 
sensation ; the latter term only means thet we think of the 
ideas as due to the objects of sense, whule the former implies 
that we take the ides amply ss phenomenon Condillac 
‘thinks that Locke did not really get away from the obsession 
of innate reas: he 1s himself more thorovga and tells us 
‘hat all general ideas ace merely ways of rogarding special 
or partcular ideas When we consider similarities we move 
toward general ideas: xf we consider differences we cake 
species ; as both are operations of the mund there i= m0 
need to assume that the genesal ideas pant to any 
distinct class of objects, the real universls for example, 
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Peychology, within its own Emits, must side with the 
somali 

Siee sensation 1 the root of all our understanding, 
there 18 20 absolute need to have more than one typo of 
sensation, This is the posnt of Condilac’s paradomcal 
Tethod.” Each sensation is, in fact, « sngle wredanle 
dopect of the understandeg. So that if we sazt from smell 
vee cay go on Ww attention to smell, comparison of ell, 
judgment and reasoning aboot smells: a sense denotes a 
complete sphere of understanding, just asa sciences amited 
to one clate of objects The fact that we bave five senea 
only means thet we have Sve diferent ways of knowing 
‘our environment ; it Ma pure error to suppose that mental 
complenty can only anse from « plurabty of sensations 
Condillne thought that the concept of sensation had not 
Deen fully elaborated by his predecessors. tins wat the 
task be set Runsel and his prncple work was entitled 
A Tratise om Somations, The strongest paint 1m Coodilae's 
‘Work us this isstence on the fact that the higher functions 
of attention and judgment are not to be regarded as an 
tudependent stratum of mental Mle, there 1s complete 
continuity in the scale of (aculues, and ‘one type of sensation 
1 eoough to begin ad complete the scale The further 
Analysts of the understanding ts eazned out by connerin, 
1m deta what each (ype of sensation actually contributes 
(Cour total kowledgs ef the world Stoel, taste and hearing 
are the most ample, touch gves an nea aswell ava veasanion, 
because it conveys the notion of the external abject ; sight 
a compheated by the fact (at judgment enters imo its 
normal actrty. in bis treatment of wston Conde 
followed Berkeley, for, thoogh the Fess he combatad 
‘Berkeley's views, he alterwards tepented and joined Voltaire 
am supporting the New Theory. ‘The rest we may leave 
‘without further comment 

Condilac is the last writer 10 follow out the 1dea of 
pore expersence on the lines of descriptive amalyss. Locke 
Bad inaugurated that development, ead: has lack of clearness 
avoided the erors of extreme dessition. In spite of lus 
trenchant ccitasms, we fel that Condillac had less maight 
into the compleaty of menial Ki than Locke; psychology, 
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an pursung the analysss of the understanding, seers 10 
Trave lost touch wath the fulness of Ife What was tacking 
sn this respect was provided nchly by the genus of Leibniz. 
‘At the time when he wrote, Condilac did good service by 
Turchenng’a general tendency toward divert teatmert of 
the facts of ‘consciousnest His contemporaries felt the 
rasprration of his work, they rejiced in a philosophy thet 
freed them from the ‘shackles of metaphysct, Men of 
sence read Coedille , the sdeologuts prosiaimed hum the 
sole French thinker of the eighteenth century He hinwelf 
tad no doubt abowt the aafesionty of his predecessors 
Descares, he said, bad never discovered the real source of 
our ideas. of Malebranche he sad, with becoming smartness, 
that not koowing the source of cur ideas he relerred them 
to God Inacknowledging, as he often does, that we exnnot 
attain these transcendental venties oF Know anything abot 
God, etecmty, substances or even ourselves, Condilar shows 
a healthy sease of limitations "Yet he faled to see how 
Aanscendental bis own method was” By staring with 
Ins" stntue,” he pat himself outside the mts of humanity 
gue at mich af be had begun wath angohe enatenee 

foncept of the solitary individual 1s as unscentiic. 
tiny hypothess can be. at 6 2 new way of deducing ents 
fom nonentity. The ments of the proceeding. depend 
largely on ats fattore Tn spate of humself Condilne uses the 
teem “"we'” as af be had begun from a tlly developed 
conscious person | Its on record that at the end of his le 
Condilac sand he had neglected too much the iden of person 
fly, the true sobject of the whole analyss This was the 
fant at whch hus madeguacy was to be most keenly felt 
The next development of French thought, the spuituahsm 
af Maine de Buran, was cceated by a sence of this defect 
Yet Condilac’s infuence cemained paramount . his afraty 
vith English empricism gave hun place of honour when, 
her Mane de Bursa, Tate urged the retarm to analysss 
and joined his praise of Condillee to tus admiration fot 
John Stuart Mill Je 1s sopposed that Condilec largely 
influenced Rovsseax and insprred him with idees om education, 
Though he began with a msleeding hypotbess, developed 
ius subject arbtranly, and deale anly wath one aspect of 
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peychology under circumstances which dad not favour a 
‘sound treatment, Condillac was a force to be reckonad with 
for half a century 


$3 The residence of Condillac 10 Parma (1758-68) 
exeried an iromediate and definite infsenoe on academe 
thought in Italy After the death of Galileo (c6q2) hitle 
‘was done to maintain that reputation in pislosophy and 
paychology which Italy acquired inthe fiteeath and sxteenth 
Centuries Vico stands almost alone dunng the fist half 
fof the seventeenth centnry, and hne work belongs mainly 
to philosophy of story, though in many ceepects st may be 
regarded ax & coninibsuon to the psychology of races, 
Vieo's method has points of afinty with Plato and with 
Macchavelh thus uMting im & new and independent manner 
‘the two fundamental currents of the fteenth century. But 
though a laterwnter could cecast Vico's philosophy of mstory 
sequence of the ages of sense, amagmabon and reaton, 
Vieo Inatsel{ looked upon the whole development of man, 
from a point of view that sas consciously opposed 10 pay 
cholegise, aa opposttion which was cared out m his ane 
tagonism toward the Cartesian philosophy For the rest, 
many wnngnuicant works represented vancus Platome and 
Anstotehan (raditions, while Descartes, Malebranche and 
Lerbaur found equally visgmiicant flowers. Aroong winters 
arucr than 1750, FM Zanott: has been rescued from 
oblivion by Ferrt a8 an able advocate of the Assooatinist 
doctrines, probably infivenced by Hame, Zanotti was one 
of the eirlest to favour the principles of the “” Bacoman 
Reform” he was also active in teaching the doctrines 
fof Newton and the ttle of hus work, a fragment, was 
Dal forse Attsivn della sdee (Naples, 1750) Thus declares, 
toll that the mind wall be treated as analysable into" forces 
and normally subject to the land of assonative wnan which 
‘men of that period delighted to benoxr = 
‘The couatnes of southern Europe. Span and Italy, were 
depresied for a long tume by relgious and polrucal quarrel. 
‘Dung the righteenth century Italy recovered slowly {rom 
the state of confusion which had ansen when the new 
1 Pam LSet Bttogrpty- 
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doctzies wets able to excite the umagizaton of every 
independent thinker, but the old were stil able to Ive by 
‘thealdof social, poiical and reiguosesubaces, Phlosopby, 
and wth t psychology. came on the disputed border ime. 
in the sciences of the body ten ike Soreb and Spalaazant 
could stl keep the name of Haly before the eyes of Europe, 
‘but the mad and the soul were subjects that remamed 
‘under the direction of pettogping interests, Wisle a formal 
sputualsm or a welk empacsm, tat ss to say died 
Platonssm of Arstotekamsm, were the standard types of 
octrine im aly. thete had been comprehensive meverents 
in England, France and Germany. At last» purely academic 
and didactic interest led fo the introduction of new doctrine 
Condilae took his teaching with tum; Locke's Essey was 
imported by Pietro Vern (03) and Francesco Soave (1810) 
while the works of Gesovest, Scarela and others show how 
defintely (though completely) the French port of view 
became established. 

Conthllac’s influence was paramount with Gioye (1767— 
1829, Works 1818, 1623). who showed a strong tendency 
toward a purely empimeal standpoint, Dut afterwards lost 
prominence a3 the Kantian and Hegelian systems clamed 
Adhereats  Galupps. (1770-1846) presented tus phase of 
development im a doctnse essentially eclectc, but rmchned 
tevabundon the empncal fer" the spertuuisue vew of 
conscious activity, with Romagnest he shows the. Biran- 
Kant tendency emerging Antero Rosmas (1797-1699) 
‘became famous for polities), eccleuasticel and pltlosopheat 
acurties, but though Ine Pricolope (2836) was tranlated 
Jnto Engust in x884, at belongs to the era of forgotten 
disputes axis notable ply for the and of sulilety which 
the idealstic psychology explotied im the days that followed 
Hlege’s ascendancy Scholastcism and ontological theories 
predornated it Ttalsn pholosephy until a usturahitic 
Strain was intcodaced by Gtaseppe Ferran who brooght it (0 
Italy from Paris, and a deSmte tensatonalem by Bontvina 
(alias Avsoria Franch), whose work Del Sestmeno (1854) 
foes beck (o Condilac ogain Franchi condemoed Roemint 
and his followers as mere scholastes. It is anteresting to 
tamember that Molachott’s “meteiaism” came from 
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Turin, and Italy was once more a country of scientific 
importance 12 1860, Physiology Sounshed frst; then 
came a recomatrucuon of plulosophic principles and last 
a physiolopenl psychology. To this development reference 
fll be made later. 


$4. To France and Staly must be added Suitrerland, 
represented by Charles Bonnet of Geneva (0730-30), 
Bonaet was at frst interested in matural scence and st still 
remembered for bis Trad d'Fasecologe (1745), x work wiuch 
tanks with that of Trembley (ep p.372) 4 a contributes 
to the study of mcro-organssms Thos appheation to work 
Involving the continual use of the microscope ended i 
‘weakness of the eyes, and Boonet applied hunsel! to elaborat- 
tng phynologcal, prychologscal and metaphytical works of 
amore general character Ia 1755 he pebhsbed (anony- 
mouily) the Ewa de Prycholope yo 1760 appeared the 

sas Analytione sur les Pacaltés def dre, with « supplement 
(1762) entitled. Constderetions sur tes’ Corps Organssés 
after these works ruore geneal speculatvons coatnbuted 
to spread Bonnet's lame, notably Contensplation de ta Nature 
(t764) aad Palvegénésie Phulosephrgne (3765) 

Bonnet’s psychology is contained principally m the 
Essay Analyigue sur les Faculits de ¢Ame Thus work, pub- 
lished x years after Condillac’s Trav, 16 2 many respects 
somilas (o the earlier work. Bonnet 1s guite conscieus of 
this and refers explrtly to the points of agreement and 
difference, with explicit assertion that there was no depend- 
fence (Est Aw, 4} There is no reason to doubt the truth 
of this statement, Bonnet comes forward as ove who agrees 
an the main with Conihllac, Lut proposes to correct the errors 
cof his predecessor (61s din. 256). The correcuons aze of 
two lands To some cases they consist in ging supple- 
mentary physiolopcal explanations, sn others they arse 
from disagreement on the question of mental actinity 

‘As regars the starting-point and form of development, 
there is an extracrdhnary smularity. Bonnet uses the idea 
‘of the statue, begins from the wolated sense of sme, and 
exhibits the development of the content of the mind as 
1 progressive compieasty. At this point Bonnet begins bis 
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deeper mew: be rot only says, with Condillac, that the 
sensation causes @ change in the soul, but 2dés a0 explanation 
of the process. Infmtely small particles set up a mobon 
Of the nerves, and the “ neural fad" ffuade merous} tant- 
mits the moifoa to the brain, the consequent agitation 
‘of the appropriate “fibres produces the syptation of the 
soul, 
‘This addition of physiology to paychology 1s typleal of 
Bonnet's methods — He msists, a every case, 08 the maertion 
of some process of the” fibres” between the external timolis 
and the subjective experence When we come to " atten- 
tion” we find Bonnet objecting to Condillac’s views A 
the object ceases to act on the organism, the movement 
of the "fibres decreases, there anses un consequence 
4 consciousness of change from better to worse, a deare 
to mustam the better condition, and therefrom attention 
(Sse An. 47“ Fentends ir par Vattention cette reaction 
de Yame sur les Bbres que Yobjet « mises en mouvernent, 
at guelie Vie tend A comerver 4 fortier 00 a roe 
longer ce mouvement ") Here Bonnet seems to take an 
independent postion, and explains attention as a mpecibic 
activity of the soul ” But the actuity 1s no more than 
mchnabon to the greater pleasure, a miechanieal process, 
no way superior 19 Condillac’s idea of an "interest" m 
pleasure or pato In the earlier work Bonnet had been more 
tm favour of defining attention as a self-determining activity 
of the soul: perhaps tus reading of Condillac made 
change las attitude. The mechanical view, up to a certamn 
otnt, was moce am harmoay with his ideas about animals, 
Memory i# explained by Bennet with special elaboration, 
of the physologeal counterpart The action of an object 
changes, the ongunal order of the particles componng the 
“fibres”, the mew order constitutes a tendency to act 
a second fume tn the same way, tas physical disposition 
‘or habit 1s the explanation of memory Imagination, com- 
‘parison and judgment are explassed on the saree principles 
“understanding 1 simply = higher degree of sensibility (sen 
subihdd pus relecde [Ets Ax, 261). The aerocration of ideas 
is explained through the movement of " fibres,” so that st 
an be produced by any cause which resalis in the movement 
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of diflerest fbres at one time. This ss noteworthy, because 
involves giving up all explanatices based on the onginel 
order and connection of sropressions. it implies rather a 
law of (physical) totality, smee the only reason for the 
astocration 1 that the fibres bave “someting in common ” 

‘Remuniscence requires some explanation which will make 
cleat the gualilanse distinction between that which 18 Even 
for the frst ime and that whach i repested For remunis- 
cece i ewentially having a presentation which is recognized 
a not being given for the first tume Bonnet soives this 
problem by saying that x motion of the fibres 2 diferent 
When repeated (rom what st 1s when ‘st gwen , ence 
the (wo movements do not fuse, and ths eference, when 
souced, constitutes the mark of remembrance | The Aifer- 
fence in question consists in the greater facility of the second 
ovement, and therefore amounts to saying that. memory 
8 a habit of the "bres Simdar empirical prinaples 
explain all the higher fanctoms Personalrty, the last and 
Tighest, ws of two kands, the anfervor kind as equivalent 
‘to the recognstion of the ‘changes that take place m 
sciousness, a reeegmtion aseribed by Bonnet to anim 
tus is “personality srproperly so-called," while personahty 
sm the proper sense 15 reflection upon the processes com- 
stuluting the infertor degree of personaty + 

Tn estimating the work of Bonnet two points deserve 
parheular attention In tus own mutnd Bosnet seems to 
have considered that he seas delending the reality and 
actrnty of the soul In fact, he mare the bram and the 
phynologieal factors bear the whole burden of the work 
Though Re dechned to be called 2 matenshst, bis unterest 
am the arumal organism gave his work 2 materialistic 
appearance Hs empincssm 1 as thoroughgotng as Con- 
diac’, Dut Wis outlook and method give him a diferent 
hnstoncal standing. He indicates the way of development 
for a new type Gf psychology, a distinctive physiological 
paychology A passage m the Anaiyee abrégée, § 0% i often 
quoted as stating the doctrine of specie energies, and. 
another place Bontet says, “chaque sens renterme donc 

1 Frobaiy ated with the suf dureat tee percent aad oP 
espe, Gopit by abe, 
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probablement des fibres spécitiquement datferentes.”” This 
seeras to have been a speculauve thought and ws par a 
deduction from the bypathesss that all external differences 
ae represented by diflerences sm the physiologeal organ 
of thought. He declares “The Intelligence which could 
Dave read in the brain of Homer would have seen the Zhad 
represented by the varied play of 2 mulbon fibres!” 
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$2, Tae work of Lebar was 50 brillant and so fol of 
Inpration that it has often seemed to be the spontancodt 
bith of German philosophy We speak with pride,” 
says Destorr, “of & German psychology in the time of 
TLabois there was for the Sst me an tmpenstable German 
cuivure'" Ta w sense this u true, but the statements of 
Erdmaon are more trve. “German ratsonalsm,” he 
"owes much t9 Lasboiz, but be ve not ats only parent, few 
ove representatives are to be tegarded as merely contin 

to-work out what be hed suggested |The great majonty of 

them drew thew inspiration fom Eoglshmen and Frenchmen, 
almost a¢ much as from Labax and Wolf” The moves 
ment, was, 1 fact conopoltan from the bepaning, Letbets 
Irmel? was cosmopohtan mt hfe, character and dhougbt, and 
aE ae a matter of convenience we speak of x" German 
philosophy" im the eighteenth century, st is Decauae the 
Tocabty 1 oxcre distinctive than the thooght What 1s 
true of the general phlosophical systems w soil more true 
of the paychologeal works They succeed one another 
An a chain of expositions which show the contunusl asmmla- 
toa of imported theenes and a gradual movement {rom 
the overdeveloped superaturaliss: of the seventeenth 
century to the hard natsraliom of the late mghtecnth 
century Through ths development an all its phates Fins 
ne consistent thread of coneezion — Lebnis emphanzad 
the spontanety of the soul for him the work of the mad 
vwas something more than a mere arranging. sorting and 
ssocating of the given; it was essenually prodachive, 
creative and freely active. From this poant two questions 
ate. “Apart from rbapwotis, to whch Desbms sspired 
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more than one writer, the strenuous thiskess wrestle with 
the definition of thie actmnty and the obvious seceaty 
‘of admitting that however much the aetvaty 8 and remains 
fan ""anner actinty, there is an “outer” ackvity as0 
to be considered, both 2s actual agency and as the source 
of raw materal forall manner of apperceptlons ot aymthelie 
‘activities This complex of problem us frequently presented 
ftv a more antthens of Locke and Lebwes That formula 
oes justice to nerther of these names, as the sequel will 
tow, and thorefore at 3 Better lo bop by avending the 
frrors wiuch might ance from the use of tbove ames , though 
nothing 1s gained by obscurnng the fact that as the struggle 
Alevelops Englah empsricism becomes the archetype of ont 
octrue acd the ionadology forms the germ of the otber. 

Gotttned Wilhelm Lebaz was born ip 1646 at Lape 
‘The Thorty Years War was still raging , st teraunated 18 
3648, and Germany was then at the lowest ebb of ite pron 
perity und culture The active ble of Lesbo fell n a 
{ue of coming axprations, 19 3700 the Berlin Academy 
‘egan its existence and marked the lormaton of a definite 
centre of learning on Germany and the determnation co 
rival the French Academy. Though German sm rts locaity, 
the Academy was coumopoltan in respect of sts members, 
and the predorcinant raflaence was French Par was the 
fal ocus of Europe at this penod, and st 18 not surprising 
that Leibma should ave chosen to live there during some 
of the best years of hs Ife, though the begenmng and the 
fend were spent in Trotonie provinces Descartes died £9 
1650, but Bis influence wae sil goweriul, Amauid, Hobbes, 
Spinora and John Locke were contemporanes of Leiber. 
Makebranche died one yeat before Lesbesz, Newton lived 
for eleven years after tum. In England the Royal Society 
vas founded when Lebarz was begunning hs college courses 
five years Tator (1663) the Jowrnel des Serants began 10 
appear , in England, France, Holland ané Dersvack science 
was enjoying at age of prospenty and progress. 

“To reach this world of science and speculation Lezbaia 
tad to go beyand the borders of Germany. Within its 
limits war and theology were most m evidence. The national 
sharacteristic which Lebme never stripped ofl wat that 
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desire for peace which comes from long wars and that (uening 
of the mud toward sts own taner welfare winch was the 
‘core of mysticism  Bochme died 1m tozg, but the genuine 
Spint of mystrasm lived oa an Speaer til 1705, and with 
‘thos temperate mysticesn, the region of the Pietists, Letbaz 
was well acqumnted Hos buoyant wtabty abd not yield 
{o the more negative aspects of myshicsm . against pan- 
thewm and absorption lie matntauns pluraber and mndividu- 
falty. The inwatdness and the impenetrableness of every 
Iife are the two foundations on which Latbniz built. 

‘The complexity of the traning, the ile aud the character 
of Lesbo 1s an amportant fact for the understanding of the 
tghtenth entry an Germany The stone background 
of scholasticiam, the early influence of Pretsm, ef 
peat el Cas see seg: tin beg youd aang 
{nd travel, the continuous union of study wath bustness— 
all these factors made Leibmiz an epitome of human ex 
enences and a pount of attachment for the theologan, 
the metapbystean and the sooal reformer abke Un. 
rystematic and often incomplete, Ius theones are full of 
empiing powibihties and overflow with the redundancy 
‘of the Malian Renaissance, to shich he was in many ways 
closely alked Tn payehology as an the otber departments 
‘of knowledge ts to the general attitude that most attention. 
tutt be paid af Latbm ss to be justly estimated , next 
{0 that come the notated lines om which that attitude found 
‘expretion Among these tbe most umportant 1s the Law 
of Contimunty, 

Ongnally developed in the sexice of mathematics and 
1m the study of quantity, this was transferred to the study 
of Tile Its application to the problems of fe and mind 
led to the idea of a contmuous uninterrupted scale of Being, 
which at once involves the doctrine that these are degrees 
of mind, These degrees do not exst only an the sense that 
trmmals and mea dtr va the degree of mtellet each poses 
here are snfimte degrees of paychue realty | Agar, if we 
‘pass beyond the apperent separateness of each ving unity, 
wwe find a deeper principle of contmmuity everything ot 
only exists bat at coeniste, and sts relations to other things 
are at ofce outer and inser Cosfimng ourselves to the 
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appleaton of this metaphysc to paychoiogy, we find it 
itis to the auertion that every et, wtuch the materialist 
‘would call an atom, is cone of force, « hing reality. 
Insets af an atorasue doctrme Labs propoands a theory 
tat only to be called andrmdvaLitic The néee of the 
Soul gradually wins ns way to the eat ef the whole syetem ; 
‘rychology becomes the cle tothe universe the muCzocor 
Teves the secret of the macrocon. 

Ta thie way Lets umately bulls up a phlctophy 
that 1s ruled. by the idea of cofseius forces eeasdeasy 
active From Anstetie he takes the dea of potency. from 
Plato be gets the iden of an indtvabie spretualcsence 
‘The two are combined m the new adea of the monsd, which 
fra pore energy kaown and inlerpceted through cor own 
selteonscouanest 

‘The doctnse ws novel Because 21s nether realism nor 
deat, nether matenaksm nor eprntvaluan Its afte 
can only be indicated by calling st naturalism spintualized. 
‘The ultimate elements are endowed wth Ide and motion, 
tnd that aivolver some degree or potency of conscuen 
The unconscos, what we call dead tier, iy thre 
nly relatively wncooseious, st has the Inst possible degree 
of conacowanew Orgarsem are composed of meoads with 
varying degrees of conscrcmess, the nafore ofthe rads 
determines the postion of the organism in the wale of hile, 
The rational human beng takes the highest place (omitting 
the nature of God) and codes an mite senes of wet 
rmonads ‘This fact is the explaration of the degrees ot 
Cconsmousness im the oxpenence of the mdividon Cle 
onscccanest ts distimgushed {com shoce obscure states by 
Ae degree of ratensty ‘The lew of continuty af 1nvoKed 
to. prove that a perception rises by degrees fo the stage 
of cual reaation ‘The lower degrece ate felts fer 
Ceplionss the actsahration of these to consciousness 18 
falled apperception Thos doctrme is the focus of all that 
Toitmis has to say aboot consaoasness Ite signficance 
reais more éetaled coumderaton. 

“According t0 Laibnis every monad is impenetrsble It 
{oliows that ootiang enters toto or goer out of this meta 
physical seabty. Applying this principe to the problews 
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cof eansation (for tha paychology of Leibnis is throughout 
applied metaphysic), we eve at the conclusion that thers 
can be noting bat’ changes mm the states of the monads ; 
pasuvity and receptiaty are thus ekmmated, and am their 
place nothing ts left but the power cf representing, the fact 
Of presentaban | This is most clearly stated sm the Principes 
de ta Nature de ta Grace, $$ .-¢“ Tee peroeption x the 
inner state of the moad, cepresenting the things cutside 
4)" tho perceptions axe representatione of the eoroposite 
an the simple" (§2) Each monad, we are repeatedly told, 
1 a muror of the universe, The metaphor is significant 
From the carhest tumcs sght was the sense which prompted 
the most umportant explanations of knowiedge, and 1 the 
Inter periods fom Alhazen to Berkeley st us the theory of 
vision. winch most effects the general theory of perception 
and reabty Lebniz, a mathemataan and acquainted with 
‘optes, dsm the same sphere an expression of his sntumiens, 
‘Aa armor cectives rays of ght and redirects them, as the 
‘mage in the mrror % pot an image which the murror itself 
sherk of ears, wo the mid represents al gs 
rot by recewong them but purely by being ma relation to 
them There can de ttle doubt that Lehms mtended 
to overthrow the doctrine of outer 28 opposed to mner 
sentes, or that his famous declaration, “the intellect 15 
annate to itself" was formulated to avoid the dificulties 
‘which arose [rom insisting that anything 18 cared over 
from object to subject whem sensations oceur. The " pre 
established harmony” was in reabty a name fer nothing, 
1 mere symbol of the mexplcable. The net result 15 the 
lear recognition that the elementary actvrties of the mund 
tare conceivable only as rts actives; that analyst only 
reaches down to thost elementary activnbes , finally that 
‘no juggling with sensations can make them into “ outer" 
censteaces 

Retaramg to the praaple of continuity, we may consider 
the relation between the confused and thacleer perceptons, 
There are four tarms denoting two main divisons and (#0 
minor divisions The conéshion of mere relatedness is 
‘alled “obscure,” and wovld be represented un the state 
of mand which a not even citings isl fom Is obec. 

vol. A, 
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Opposed to this is the “ clear ™ condition where such a dis- 
tncton is achieved either distinctly or indistinctly. The 
‘two other stages are the lower and higher degrees of awareness, 
for the perception may be “clear” but not distinct, or both 
clear and distinct This scale xe 1m effect © true genetic 
‘analysis, akin wm spint and method to the simerariwm 
ments of the mystice , ta the journey of the soul to 
perfection, Its esseutially an explanabes of the intellectual 
Me a prior, xe, from the bass of is reasons and in reference 
tons form | Itaenot, propeely spelang, a entiensm of Locke ; 
it 1m tmerely another anda Oiflerent theory Tt suffers 
‘obviously both from lack of means to supply the contents 
of expertence and lack of knowledge about experience |The 
wellknown exaimples of the murmor of the ocean which 
‘most contain the separate sound of each wave, and of the 
colours, @ g. green, which is a mixture of bine and yellow, 
‘are primarily exaroples of the errors into whuch great men. 
san ful_Fer ta seeeroes it the coer om 
posite because the for reason (oot cause) for at 38 
composite, must he regarded as unjustifable Leibm (and 
nt after hum) was misled by the analogy of the mcroscope 
into Uminking that an object could cemam the tame and 
yet progressively develop before the mind The mermscope 
reveals the infinite plurality in umty, the endless parts 
fimpheit in a whole, therefore (t was argued) intensive 
magnitudes equivalent to wmphest distincbons, and attention 
for introspection makes those distinctions expliat The 
fallacy here was the assumption that what is implictt in 
thangs must also be umphot m the consciousness of the 
hings Many things may be contaned 14 (unplst an) & 
‘box, but the eye whuch sees the box does not see is contents, 
nor does the mind which thinks of yellow necessanly thisk 
of the green and blue “wmpheit “im it | This error wn the 
use of the term implict deserves careful nouce It not 
only serves to explain many later attempts to get out of 
concepts what was never i there, but st also led ouward 
to a renewed belie in experiments on the mmng and fusing 
‘of mental elements. 

‘Umty and activity are the two fundamental terms of 
‘the monadology, and their impartance overshadows all 
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Aistinctions of faculties The only Land of distinction 
‘which Leibniz does trouble himself 0 make i= thet whieh 
concerns the difference between havung a state and moving 
into « state, the rest and the moton of the soul What 
tags heen said about perceptions is2 descrption of any ssmple 
act of "warronng.” If this were all we should have to 
admit that the state of perception was really a passve 
state and utterly dependent on the objects , for a picture 
jn a murror anly changes i conformity with the motion 
of the reflected objects. But having explained that the 
content of the mind, rts sum total of knutvodge, 1s equivalent 
{o the relatons which xt bears to rs total envizonment 
(he cosmos), Leshnse proceeds to add a most signGcant 
factor As merely knowing we reflect the knowa, but as 
hhving souls we are thereby affected, have feelings, struggle 
to maintain of reject, and so exhibit a" tendency to pas 
from one presentation to another'” This as what 1 called, 

0), and Lerbmiz to weat it im the manner of 
Anstotle and the Penpatetics of the Mhddle Ages Will 
is desenbed as fundamentally a striving after the Good. 
‘The Greeks Imad already distinguished three kinds of good 
things, those that are good «x themselves, thowe that are 
‘good m themselves and for some allerior end (as exercise 
‘hich promotes health), and those that are good only as 
medicine) On this bass, with reference also to 
treatment of detberavon, Leibniz disungusher 
‘the prmtsve onl for the good [volonté entecadente promise), 
the secondary wil for the evil which 16 combined with 
ood feolomid moyenne), and the will as act of choice which 
results from deliberation (soloulé finale) The exposition 
of thas doctrine in the TAcodiede (§ 19} shows both the depth 
and the confusion of its principles The contusion 1s doe 
to the idea of an ulate good, the optimistic bas character- 
ste of Leibniz , through this the conation of Hobbes and 
Spinoza is made into a transcendental will wiuch may de 
legitimate in a Theodtele but 3s not psychology. The depth 
is" attained by cealuing that the will emerges from the 
phere of penies perceptions, from the unnoticed and perhaps 
“unconscious” factors which in their totality make up 
‘the dark ground of the lie of desires, This was the past 
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which mate Lebair the beginner of a new volustariem 
‘A brie! antopation of some later Gheories wil show the 
eqning of this rather obscure peut. 

"The rationalim of Leibmr i obviocs; he follows the 
(Cartesian path and cralees the deal of life a tate of clearness 
in which the truth ws seen and acted upon” Bot frem that 
Lighest pot of pecfection hangs a lang chain of other states, 
sore of less aiclear, bat ot lass filed wach activity It 
twat posable thereface 10 develop {com Laibme a doctrne 
Of feling of which the keynote was the power of unclear 
Slemeats te produce umque states of md’ Art in general, 
fund muse o particular, was taken to be a sphere in whieh 
Gleacaess was wot even an ideal, ts asm was porely stim 
Jaton of the total bf of the soul by exciting and blending 
‘the subrational elements, the bund forces of the feies 
Perceptions Thus mone direction Leibair promoted the 
ovement which ends 1 giving & distinct poston and valve 
{o the fechogs, wise at the save time tt remaumed pouble 
for Herbast to quote Leibmz as his forerunner in the 
theory that the Will aprngs ovt of the relations between 
Presentations, oe 


§2 In Lesbnis the two great tendencies which bad cons 
trolled medueval thought were specously united. Through 
1his mathematical and theolopcal tendencies Lebniz wis 
Ierarcbie hus puetsm and lus close contact with the actual 
variety of buman pature gave tim im addition a strong 
leaning toward the opposite mode of thought, the spon 
taneous and individual self-expression of the mystics. 
Germany was opan to all infvences. being then in the 
frst stage of a definite national consciousness which would 
‘afterwards appropoate and stamp a5 ats own a particular 
type of thought The endless posubibives contamed 30 
‘the monadology of Leibniz were in a favourable envizonment, 
fand there is nothing strange about the way an which the 
different suggestion thrown out by Lelbmic are given 
separate and independent expansion im the succeeding 
Ihalf of the century. Amd the confusion of the contro 
vversles and interests that fill up the period berween Leibniz. 
and Kant it is dificalt to follow eny single track or discover 
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‘any dominating line of thovght, and it will be necessary 
to adopt the unsatisfactory bat unevodable pruicple of 
regarding those as most important whose works were actually 
most eflecuve. Here a8 often the survival y the only mark 
of fitness which history can recogmize, 

‘Among the various lines of thosght 10 carefully éls- 
entangled by Descar we may note particularly the foownag 
First comes the acteal systematieed teaching of Chnstian 
Wolf, waich has all the woportance that belongs to such 
‘widespread educational machines as well as some independent 
Value. Pazalle with thos rans « looser and more popular 
style of thinking which ts ether allied to religions doctrines 
or to practical taterests of a worldly kang Of these the 
former tends to promote a speculative view of the soul 
and consequently fads some affimty with the mystical 
side of monadism, while the latter degenerates into gossip 
and persomaiibes, inedentally farming. scope for acute 
observation A Subordinate form of religioos peyehology 
femerges as pure mysticism, becomes introspective and 3s 
united with the tendency (0 white dexcraptions of the inner 

fe, both normat and abnormal AU these cay be regarded 
4s products of the national, though very cosmopolitan, 
life ofthe German towns : but two other lines of development 
are directly mnflaenced from catside Of these vhe fst ts 
coonected with the Berhn Academy, which was from its 
foundation a mixed society of German, Swiss, domicsled 
French and alven French members, and sows a strong 
leaning toward a eather superficial homasism, a mixture 
‘of shrewd cynicism and a carefally concealed effort to be 
‘orygnal, which subordinates methodical claboration to style 
‘and smartaess. The secood is the anffex of the analytic 
method of Locke, Condillae and Bonnet 

‘A disconcerting factor m the hrstory of thos development 
1 due (o the imperfect knowledge which the fist Wolfian 
School had of the real posibon ef Letbnis. The death of 
Locke prevented Leibniz from publishing the Newneans 
Eases and unul they appeared there seemed to be m0 
reason why the teaching of Locke and Leibnix should be 
regarded 35 arceconcilable, During the easier years of 

1 Pee pabuel by Rao, 18, 
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‘the century the intention of mediating between Locke 
and Leihauss not epparent the principles and the problems 
sf the monadology are worked over and naturally generate 
certain difficnlties which are thes strongly accentuated by 
the ynereased Knowledge of the wey 1s wluch Leibniz pro- 
posed to correct Locke, The end of the century shows = 
fully conscious endeavour te achieve a recnncilation, but 
‘this le deeply affected by the fact that the Orst ratonaling 
movement after Leibniz has been counteracted by an 
‘empinea) tendency, leaving for the last quarter of the 
century the problems of uniting the particular ratvonahsm 
and the particular empuricrun which bad thus emerged. 
The philotophieal leaders fom Lethe to Kant are thos 
(grouped ts ranonalstc or emprrcal. the empiricism being 
reduced 1n ts eruder forma by medical men or journal 
12 entenng into philosophy as a rational empincisn, 
‘Ths alto forms the main line of development for acaderue 


ycholgy 
'A student of Leib who lad never seen the extiisn 
of Locke inthe Nomesus Essave would be smpresed chilly 
‘withthe emphasis land on the actvity and the self-suffeency 
cf the soul Theze would seem to be an afimnty beureen 
the undependence of the manad asd the pueematrtion of fe 
Cartesian maxim,” Cogto, ergo sian" ‘Ip order to develop 
the monacism ef Lebmi into «complete philosophy 
‘would be necessary to explain tbe nature of the monad 
ang way which would conform wnth the usval dmnions 
‘of philosophy and, comequestly, to evolve from Leibniz 
4 formal psychology Thus could most easily be done by 
Ialerpreting the inner acuity of the monad as pure see 
conscioumess Granted the standing problem of mteraction, 
that sto ay the persistent tendency to gard consciousness 
as having no relations with the world of things sich would 
explain the presence 1m 18 of idexs ceferred to that world, 
{twas alo natural to present this poychology a» primanly 
the account which the soa! gives of itself as the product 
cof ite redections Wolf, endowed with « gentus for order 
and system, very conscious too of the medectual character 
of the Letbaiten exposition, pecormed the angrateful task 
cof constructing from the fragments of the masters teaching 
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f standard body of doctrine For ius basis be takes the 
‘is representation, the power of the mind to think its own 
‘thoughts. This, in ame form of ether, becomes the pecollar 
mark of German peychology, wivck remaune afterwards the 
type of all peychology founded on the idea of activity. The 
fiuportance’ of the pat yestiSes  forther expansion of 
bearing on psychology. 

The Engish peychologsts an the mai set opt from the 
sea of the contents of the mind and explain the umsty of 
Consciousness by the maturalaffinties between these Contents 
‘which are at various times deseribed at aoeoeeted, cherie 
cally united, or physologcally asomiated All these are 
‘metaphors which altimately explain notlong, bat the port 
aintamed without fail the necesity of gomg ftom the 
phralty to the unity “Lebas definitely set the nly 
first, and consequently left 10 others the task of sbowing 
hhaw’ the plurality was pesuble The honours were well 
divided, tor if the former method never sees to attain any 
Teal unity, the later never seers to. show came for any 
of the ordinary mental conditions which the common ram 
takes to be the effect of seasempressons White Locke's 
terms might give offence By sbagesting that the outer seabe 
vas separate from the inner power of reflection, Leibniz 
Gaosed” aa equal amount of heartsearching. through bas 
lunion of outer and inner sense in one gradusted seale of 
comoousnen What was “outer” for Locke way “7ane: 
for Leibniz, and it fhe former could not get the sense 
rmatenal over into the qund, nevther could the latter get 
it 'ap nto the higher plane fn the sequel we shall tee 
how ths question is settled for the present it 1s enough 
to remark that the ei represinatee bas to do duty for 
both the subyetive and the obyecuive clement in an act of 

“The wit representative x6 the real beginning of Wolf's 
psychology. Thus monumental work « shill accorded bon 
ourable mention an the histories of phuleophy, but 1 is 
prevented as 2 deplorable instance of msapplicd talent 
A certumn degree of injustice can be detected by anyont 
‘who values systematic thinlong mere than the mvention 
of systema. ‘The fered grams of Leibrus achieved great 
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things in many departments of ixowledge: Wolf was 
euentially an instructor and more sncBned to judge the 
final outzome of the whole theory tban to defend paradoxes 
From the Bist he wes 10 very strict disciple of Lebma: 
Hie dismissed the monads, subsUtuting for them the ators 
cf the natural philosophers He also pard bttle attention 
to the pre-established harmony, thmlang that the parallels 
of physical and-paychucal states was all that could be 
tstabbshed The sence of the mind, at any rate, has no 
teal dependence oa these prefatory thapsodses, and. Wolf 
Aserver some credit for having declared. the study of the 
meatal powers 10 be the fouedation of al philosophy This, 
100, bad been said by Labau, bot at 1 repeated by Wolt 
ana mate pertinent form Leiba was anterested 10 what 
for the sake of dutinction may be called pneumatology. 
‘Wolf cealzes that thas is aot areal substitute forthe eucreat 
systems of psychology, any more than @ mystical confession 
ha substitute for a-eatacluem — Hs tack as 2 teacher was 
‘the creaton of «new catechism, and as soch the outcome 
rust be estiziated He begins with a distinction between 
rational and empiccal psychology which mw 2 dstincton 
cl methods, Rational poychology is the deductive part of 
the science in which the necestaty elements can he proved 
‘apart from observation For exaruple, since the maternal 
a wholly distinct from the umnateral, the necesary come 
clusion ts drawn that the changes which we cherve 1m 
consciousness ane from the activity of the soul which 
flways teods to pass from one preseatation or state t0 
another. The states of consciousness are therefore changes, 
tach of which ina sis suficrent reason to a preceding sate 
‘This 1e formal enough, but r amounts to n0 more than an 
expuctt statement of wbat was invelved an the doctrime 
‘of Descartes and Laibait it Ieads te the adoption of a pure 
parallebem, Tbe paychophyscal paralelsm taught by 
Wolf is elaborated wth the help of the tmaditional 
Avatotelian scale of functions. The physical part of 2% 
experience consists in the operation of the oqgamsm and 
the prodaction of an sdea im the Brain, a materal idea, 
‘The ‘peyche part begins with the ectivty of the Intent 
power of the soul, which is the actos! sensation and the 
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Towest degree of mental life, The powers of the mind are 
divided into lower and bigher, the dimsion coming a3 20 
Anstotle at the pamt of tratsition from tovohuntary to 
‘voluntary operations, that 1s to say in the distinction be- 
‘tween retention and recollection, er Between receptive and 
creative imagination. 

‘At this pomt the sigmficant fegture of the Leibmasn 
influence begins to lend another character to the eysiem 
bt Wolff Emphasss as laid on the spontaneity of psychic 
action” the products of this actinty are not mere repro- 
ductions of the ideas unrted ux the lower powers, but ew 
ferealions the poet and the painter have the power of 
creating new forma, and the work of genus is the full ex- 
‘Pression of thu ‘umque capacity Here Wolff makes 
‘prominent the Platome factor a the work of Leibure and, 
Somewhat unintentionally, mediates between the Platonism, 
of the Renaussance and the Neoplatomam of Schelling ot 
the msthelac mood of Schuller Fer the rest, only two pomnts 
all for mention ‘The moderate attitude ot Wolf allows 
‘bum to recogmar the value of physology for the under- 
standing of the human being, and his recogntticn of this part 
of the science of man prepares the way for tbe later vit 
ofthe orgumum which ultimately took the place of the 
metaphysical “harmony is opposition ¢o this w the 
refusal to treat the passions as other than cogmtve 
states im the cecogmition of perfection les the extence 
‘of pleasure, and this comcides with the attainment of the 
good whuch every croatere strves to reahee m tts conscious 
fe, 

In conclusion the main pomts of Wolf's teaching may 
bbe stated bnefly He accepts the eppercephe of Leni 
He builds up bis system entuely from the elementary 
pevchie facts called ideas or presentations, He defines 
sensation as represeniatio compen Ix simplici, the repre 
‘sentation of the complex physical object 1m the simple nature 
of the soul (eg. the sensation of colour) He develops 
‘the lay of mental reproduction as a law of reduntegration ; 
for whes a present perception forms part of a past perception, 
the whole past perception tends to reinstate itself. Ta 
every process of the mind corresponds a modification of 
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the body, an idea meiriatis As there are no gaps in matore, 
ton the imnd there x no gap botween the lowert and the 
highest operations 

Well as 8 paychologst was at the seine tne retrograde 
and progresave. Hus pecubar maby to grasp the opin 
of the tonadology actounted for hus tendency to see i 
‘it only a vanation of the Cartemap themes and to begin 
Iss own work from the dogmatic " Cogto, ergo tim.” Fot 
him, too, rychology ta subdivason of metaphyacs and not 
to be regarded au natural scieace of the mind AguBA 
the backslding Tust be reckoned some important virtues 
Wold named and defined emprial peycnology, though he 
made 10 sgniieant contribution tot" he mediated between 
Cartenun spinalinet and the mosedology by tecognteing 
phywology 28a complerment (0 wtrospestion and advocating 
{ paychephywcal parallelim whuch was suffevently advanced 
to be dubbed matenahsm by his enemves The extinction 
of Occasional was the most happy resalt ofthis senable 
point of view tn all us work Wolf failed 10 be truly 
Ereeuive, but he chssfed, ordered and defined almost the 
whole body. of exmting.phlosopbical sciences "No. more 
Systems were veeded, ond, a uscal, the ext moveruent 
sonasts chiedy of emendations along wnt the clboration 
Of departmental subjects 

Wolf! regarded himself as agreeing with rather then 
fotowing Leibniz Bore im it79, and educated at Jena, 
hhe was like Lerboie 1n being the product of scholastic and 
Protestant influences, In 1703 Wolf wes lecturing at Leypac 
and in 17065 he began bis carter at Halle ax Professor of 
Mathematics » m 1761 he began to teach philosophy, routed 
the enmity of the conservative theclopuane of Hall, and ia 
1723 was complied to leave the place In 4741 he returned, 
trotphant over hus enemics, and remained there til ins 
‘death in 1754 From 1705 t0 1753 Wolf wrote continually 
fon mathematics, physics, philosophy and theology: the 
Payshologie Emprice cate out sn 2732, and was followed 
iy the Prychelogte Retieneke in 3754 Dornag bs lietine 
das” Prince of Fedanis “was by no oeans the osly authonty 
‘on the nature of man who Ssputed the supremacy of Lesbo 
Chostian Thomas (2555-1725) was an exponent of the ideas 
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and principles most directly opposed to those of Wolf. 
Though a philosopher by profession, Thomastws openly 
flosted aystem and accuracy. Partly myshcal and wholly 
andividualise, he eulbvated the stady of law, which had 
recently been placed on a new foundauion by Puftendort 
‘The theory of jusnce as then treated was a theory of the 
mature and duties of man, a theory that might vary fro 
scholastic and theologval dogmas to the purest positivism 
‘Thomasius followed the lines marked out by Hobbes and 
Puffendorf, and with Ins views on the state he combined 
a hgh estimate of worldly wadom, such as Framets Bacon 
‘and the French essayists had enteriained The consequent 
‘elaboration of such subjects as the wal, the affections, and. 
character formed an influential body of ideas which assisted, 
for a twme to stimulate interest in practical prychology 
‘Another wnter whose work shows 2 sumlar tendency toward 
concrete and mdividuelsue studies of character was Georg. 
Chnsteph Lichtenberg (1742-09) Both Thomasws and 
Lichtenberg failed to make more than a teansitery m- 
preasion thew equipment was soadequate and their lack 
fof method only made easer the ultimate trumph of Wolf, 

‘Yet this suppressed tendency was not emtarely emmnated 
Woltt's successors, whea not merely imitators, began as 
arly as 1740 to emphasize two pout, the nature of feching 
and the miportance of a direct study’ of human nature. 
‘The former was the work frst of Baumgarten, afterwards 
fof Mover, Sulzer and others Alexander Gottheb Baum- 
Garten (2714-62) 15 best-known as one of the founders 
‘of modern astheties. Whe esthetics in general 16a theory 
of art and the nature of the beaunful, the specel phase 
fof tt whuch concerns us here 2s that whch Baumgarten 
first studied, namely the character of sensation AS here 
lused the term asthetuc 1s (o be taken a8 a direct equivalent 
of the Greek eiefhenes, fr the science of the lover forms 
of knowledge, an expansion of Wolf's doctrine about the 
Jawer forms of cogeatton. 

The real impulée to thes movement came from Lebrir, 
expecially from the description of percepbons as forces and 
rom the defination of pleasure as the recogmbion of harmony. 
Somewhere latent in thus doctnae was 2 distinction which 
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Baumgarten proceeded to make explicit. A sensation may 
either give Us knowledge of an object of it may be the bats 
‘of en attitade or diopoution. we may look at a fewer im 
order to discover its geaus or to enjoy 11s beauty. Thea 
fare different attitudes, dierent forms of activity — they 
[are 50 far differant 25 to be opposed, for mcrease mn knowledge 
land the effort to make ésuntions cau destroy the esthetic 
‘mood whieh reqoures sts object to be “clear,” but not to 
bbe "distinct 

Baumgarten’s pupil, who was alo a professor at Hall, 
Georg Fhedneh Meter (2718-77) cared on the work 
of hus master. The style becomes «Lute more popular 
‘nats avordance of the deeper problem, and there i5'8 more 
distinct tendency toward maing psychology the bess of 
the phuosophieal scienees, though vt 1s stil techmeally & 
Dranch of metaphysics Meter's Metephysics appeared 
four volumes from 1755-9 Meverlectared on Locke's Essay 
and the influence of that work 18 seen un the Ineressing 
demand for facts and experiments, but Meier seemed unaware 
fof the real diflerence between Locke and Leibme, he aise 
lungutshes the cuter sense (e ¢ of Dive) from the inner sense 
(ea of sadness), and reams the ratonahstic mew thet 
sensations are less perfect forms of knowledge of our own 
states of reason 








43. At this pont the general character of the works 
pobbshed m Germany changes ma way that indicates a 
Deginnung of English and Fresch infuecces The sources 
‘of this influence ate obscure, for the penod of translation 
‘comes later, but it 16 legstumate to assume that the learmed 
acqatted knowledge of foreign wntings before they were 
‘translated and the Berle Academy formshed many potble 
channels, notably Vottarre, who brought Locke to France, 
and was himself resdent in Berlin before he quirrelled with 
Frodenck Whatever may bave been its source, this fluence 
stimulated the empirical and practical tendences already 
Deginnung to be active. 

Ploucquet, whose main work, Principia de Subutentis 
et Phenooonic, appeared in 1733, asserts that psychology 
should be a natural science. He did not himself remove 
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it from the ophere of ssetaphysics, but be opened up a new 
line by recting be praaples of monadism end qving 
sensabous u defrute place as a physical process, he denies 
bat they arse from the soul ("ex solo memo ame 
fondo"), though he mauntasns that we only Know our own 
tates—a portion cunously analogous to Berkeley's 

‘A further divergence fom tbe Laibass-WelfGan tradition 
swas made 1755 by Case ver Creaz, «lawyer who devoted 
Is apare time and applied hos comenon sense to the problems 
of life and mand, Hits Etsy om the Sout (Versuch eber 
die Seats) has been called the fest purely peychologal work 
in Germany. it sgaifcance consists in the very negative 
‘virtues of beng opposed to both materalism and spintualsm, 
‘and laying miuch emaphasts on experience a tbe sole baste 
of peychology Von Creve asserts the necesmty of extereal 
figencles ia the production of sensations, thos moving away 
from German satonalism toward English empnesm be 
also regards the soul as having power to move the body, 
4 view that further imperiled the bigh and dry rattonabsts, 
Somewhat vncertasn of bss ground, von Creuz decided that 
the soul should be described as a" middle thing” This 
fothermse ansymificant defmuon became wmportant for 
everal reasons, it served as a general formula for those 
who were convinced that knowledge 18 partly sensuous 
(matenal) and partly supersensucus or conceptual (im- 
material), This marks the mew tendency to substitute for 
‘the roetaphytica of the schools an analytical study of eon- 
sciousness, afterwards developed tbrough Mendelsohn to 
Kant’s riteal work, 

‘While von Creat the lawyer was exerimng the evidence 
for and agarmst the current views, the physican J G, Krueger 
charapioned the study of character and conduct, thos further 
shufting the emphasis from introspection to” obtervahen, 
and asverted more elaborately the depeodence of the paychic 
upon the physical, wathout accepting any form of materalsm, 
Krueger wrote, 3745, A New Theory of the Emclions and 
(woth other maor works) an Essay on the experimental 
doctrine of the soul (Fersuch cinar Expersmental-Seeentekre, 
1756). To these scattered utterances must be added the 
‘more ‘organized efforts of the Berlin Academy, to which 
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Fradenck the Great gave at this time a uew form and new 
vigour. Fredenck regarded the speculative sciences porely 
1S the quiatessence of civdhzed hfe, he required all writing 
tw bem French, a5 being at once the most incelkgbie aud 
‘the most polubed medium of expreinon, theology was 
debarred, and all favours were reserved for those who cone 
bined with real ensdstion the graces of legance Under 
thes royal direction the he of man, ius arture, dspostuon, 
hhapplocts and future prospects [the tence of tnmtortaty) 
were enthusuasteally studied. ‘The tafuence of Locke, 
Rousseau, aad the French encyelopedists became pre 
dominant, rateraliem was nol viewed with any anlagunisic 
Prejudice Gven 12 the form given by Lamettne “Among 
the more promaeat mea of the Academy, Maupertuss was 
interested tn the diapates over “souratoms”” and in the 
nature of language , Méran, a Sess also made centnbatons 
to the study of the mind ia the Memons of the Academy 
cof wbich the moot important as on the nature of “obscure 
teasand of apperception Ménan made the rather portant 
statement that an obscure idea mn really a clear ide 
Accomparued by the feeling that other ideas are lacking 
tnd the eflort to acquire tbe ideas felt to be wanted Here 
wwe see a tendency toward the conversion of degrees of 
clare inte degrees of koowledge, aad a movement {rom 
the study of qualitative diferences sn presentations to the 
aquanutative differences depending on ‘he range and nuraber 
Of acquired ideas This was another way of unsliog Laboaz 
0 Locke 

More portant has these was the other promment 
Swus member of the Academy, Georg Sulzer (1720-79) 
‘8 man of many interests and occupations, Suet shone 
in a cule that wncladed Maupertus, Euler, and Spalding, 
‘the tsaslator of Shaftesbury Klopsiock’s Messe appeared 
123748, and took capuve the young plulosophers who were 
famous to discover the secret of genius and the hidden 
virtue of artistle composition The rich fervour of Shaftes- 
dury's work wat « welcome stimlant; the mora) sense 
and the esthetic sense became the focus of eomediate 
Interest. Elected to the Academy in 1750, Sulzer almost 
smamedistely wrote bis essay oa " the ongts of appropeiate 
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tnd inappropriate feelings.” His views were, he chimed, 
Dated on tix years of sellobsrrvation, there 1 no reason 
to suppose that Sulzer was inspired by Loci, for his reeults 
sould easly be reached by develops the more attractive 
and practical views of Leibmz The outcome 1s simply 
the esteblabment of the feeling: ss a distinct clare of 
experences. The proof rests on the distinction between 
the cogmtve and asthetic aspects of expenence The 
example used to Hfustrate this distmetion 1s the precioos 
Stone whuch may be to one person an object of admiration, 
While to the jeweller st i prmanty an object of cognition, 
4 thing to be clasued and estimated All activities of the 
Soul ae reducible to two faculties or capacities, knowing 
and fering These faculties belong to a soul which w defined 
as smaple, radvinble and dastinct by nature trem physical 
things, thovgh Solzer did aot deny’ that psychve changes 
were aflected by physeal processes 

In this general tendoney (0 pay greater attention to 
feeling Sulzer was supported by Mosos Mendelssohn, a very 
tniluentul writer in tis own day  Mendelwobn's Levers 
im Sensation (Ehrefe weber die Emphnauncen, 1755) were 
popular but effective plea for the feehngs and a definite 
claim to give them an independent postion between know= 
ledge and desire The " three faculty” doctrine, according 
to which all actinities of the soul come under the heads 
‘knowing, feeling and willing, may be regarded as established. 
by. ths work of Mendelsohn The movement 10 this 
direction began with Baumgarten and ended as the product 
of interests mainly asthete (ir the arrower sense which 
eles prnanly to art), but also speculative and rafluenced 
by Leiba, Locke and Shai 

“The last forty years of the eighteenth century were @ 
penod of great hterary actwty m Germany | The so-called 
Fprecriteal ” penod of Kant’s development begins from 
3755, as the century closes and many tentative movements 
begin to assume their correct proportions in the hustoncal 
perspective, Kant's philosophy ss seen towenng above all 
other attempis at a reform of the current conceptions. 
[Belore considering Kent's relation to paychological thrones 
‘we shall attempt to indicate the priscipal features of the 
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sarher movements, sons of thom being smportent in their 
bearing upon Knot and some ao leet umportant because 
they deiang to Hoes of thought which survive through the 
Kanan penod to later days. 
“The deeade from £770 to 1780 was the period daring 
which material was lavishly supplied from older and alien 
— tours, Locke was airady Maown (0 some in a Latm 
Yersion and Home was the subject of sanotauons by Meer. 
Ta 3771 Hartley was traralated, but his troduction (0 « 
swider arcle was doe tothe veTuons which Toasmaa pul 
Inthe im hes Magan (e778) Abrabam Tucker wah tana- 
lated 1a 1770. Berkely Thery of Vinson was best known 
throogs Volaice, who Tetaned coe of the mock tential 
tourees of knowledge about the Exglah writers wail creesed 
Interest am expenmental and physwologcal treaties on. the 
‘mind gave them a more mdependent position Shaftesbury 
‘Wan beloved of all tho who eultvated the mew zeal for 
U theory of arisbe crea. Hutcheon vas chensbed 
by the Toralzing paychologsis, Mandevile by the more 
““entughtened "After x7g0 the Scotch school was largely 
rebed upon to ote the groving teasabonalsm. Of the 
French tehool Malebranche was always at band, though 
his metaphysical powtion had luttle inflvence, and bis work 
was sost appreciated ‘when ats wealth of observation was 
discovered by the expenmental school. Comdillac we find 
fppenng sn translation ia 1750, prerdod ten years carer 
by Bonaet 
Without any more exhanstwe scuon of mnfuences 
it will be obvious tht the Germaa estare of ths period 
wat active enough to make demands upon all the best 
Tources Further witness to that actimty 1s gven by tbe 
fect numberof peredscals which Dogan fo appear, the £60 
Dont wportast beng that of Kast Phibp Morice (Magan 
sr Exfahraagsisiowhunde) and Kissmann's Magarin Many 
other ‘aoe are quoted by Dessar, to whom the reader 
imay be refered for isorcation. The lst serves to show 
the pecubaely rapid growth of iseret in the more popular 
aspects of morals acd jeychology, a growth thet seus (0 
ave boen both abnormal and morbed. For with. tht 
partally temic movement there prograed alto eaother 
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which was merely individual and unregulated Thus was 
the source of imaumerable introspective records, diaries 
of the inner development of mésviduals, often interesting 
‘and capable of being ustractve, but not of a kind deetined 
(o formsh any genuine psychologeal doctnnes Pietism, 
was a ferce that made for cclfexamnanon and produced 
sccounts of the ner lif aan to medueval mysuciam But 
the type vaned widely Haller kept a “day-book" of 
observations, and Lavater studied ins own emotions and 
found some snteresting facts, as eg the presence of an 
element of joy om terror and dismay, and a lack of teal grief 
at the death of hus mother In Goothe seltobservation 
feached the level where expenence is the bert form of 
expeniment The sentimental romance became the medium 
of sel-expresson, and the example set by Rousseau gradually 
became the basis of a new hterature So far as concerns 
the scientific value of this subjective analys, neither th 
matter nor the method was new, thove who recalled the 
confessions, of St Augustine were peclectly justified in 
regarding hum as the patron saint of all those who were 
not more decidedly followers of Rousseau This modern 
tondency toward purely secular "" confoustons " deserves 10 
bbe studied critcally, as the present work 1s hnstoncal, we 
‘hall pats over 1€ without doing more than suggesting’ the 
strong connemon that ests between the confessions of 
the rebgious "enthusiast ” and the seif-evelations of the 
modem romantic weiter anmous to unburden biriell to 
fan (imaginary) world of sympathetic Isteness In the 
other direction this atistude of mand leads to careful study. 
of behanour, and we get the analytic psychology of Tetens 
‘or the careful record of child-Me, the fret of 1 Kind, pro 
‘duced by Tiedemann Intermediate between the subjective 
ealtivation of emobons and the introspective analysis of 
the mand came the attempts to arive at 2 knowledge of 
abnormal states by the we of drugs A few ieolated attempts 
anticipate the character of De Quincey's Confessions of on 
Opiwm Ester (r82x), but they do not attan the level of 
scuntiic mvestigabons They amphed a growing bebef 11 
‘the cloee elation detween mental changes and physical 
‘states, 2 belief which won increasing adherents during this 
vat. mh 2 
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decade, 1770-60, and was due to the progress made by 
Physiology and the rise of « distinct group of physclog.cal 
Paychologasts, or. more correctly, of physlogts who 1ook 
tome account of the collateral poychologral date 

‘As easly a 1746 J. A. Uster began a defiute cnticism 
‘of the current " paeumatology,” demanding a more adequate 
consideration of the bodily processes Unser was a physix 
ologst wath a philosophical bent, = partial adherent of 
Stalls doctrine. « copious writer and the founser of a 
penodial (Der dra) for the advance of paychophysiolopeal 
Goctrines Through this penodical Unzer was able (0 give 
4 wide pubbaty to masy views which at that time were 
Atleast opposed to the offical philosophy, if not intrinsically 
novel Here we find the mechafucal view of action used 
to explain the movements of anmals and transferred to 
the movements of cluldren, a revival of attempts to show 
‘the relation between emotions and changes n the temperature 
find exrculation of the blood wath other physical (though 
not matenalstic) vews oa the nature of ite 

‘The influence of medical training 8 evident m2 the views 
developed by Platner, Metiger and others Ernsr Platner 
(t744-1818), for many years Professor of Physiology in 
Leipng, 18 best known for bas Philesophische Aphorusmen, 
‘though he was the author of several workt on paychelogial 
and anthropological subjects His views on the more 
abstruse problems were capncious, be was unable to make 
‘up his mind whether the sdea malenaiss of Wolff was 
a actual bram-pictore at whnch the mind looked when 
Ke attended, or merely 22 apation of the Sbres Without 
deciding this ponnt, Platner holds the idea of spuritval actty 
and develops the praciples of sssoeationiam m close union 
‘nth asynthetic actiaty Herecognized the awocrative union 
shown by a senes of presentations, but also the degree of 
ausocaton which 1 imphed by the structure of componte 
presentations. Under the mduence of Leibniz, Pletnet 
maintans the presence of unconscious elemante both in 
thought and i teeing, and therefore Teys stress on the 
‘mixed character of thoughts, feelings and actions | Through 
Motagee and bis pupil Nodow thin complication of activity 
and pusivity was developed : the bard lines of distinction 
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fhetween the voluntary and involuntary prooesses were 
thus softened, ard a more subile view of the snner”bfe 
gaa mass of processes partly realized, partly prompted 
fom the lower and more obscure levels, was tentatively 
advanced. 

‘The combined advance of Lodan empnesm and 
phymological speculations produced among the plulosophers 
2 gradual abenation from the older pneumatology A 
fistnction was made between paeumatology and paychalogy, 
Metager called lus subject" Mednimschrphilesoptteche An- 
‘hropologie,” and that array of terms shows sgmifcantly the 
‘pouste of view which at thes time were comung to be regarded 
4s the particular contents of prychology The medical and 
‘the socal interests acquired mereastng force. The coo- 
sequent tendency toward matenalism was checked by the 
consciousness of ethical problems which were not Ukely 
0 be solved by the unuded efforts of anatoriste The 
‘ictones which physiology might vin over theology were 
snore than compensated by the losses which at suflered in 
tach cofmion nth romance and sentiment 

‘An important contnbution to the bterature of the 
teventies was made by Michae) Haetmann (1752-89), His 
Magarin fur die Phiioophse wnd sare Geschichte vets voed 
to extend the Imowledge of such writers as Hartley. hus 
Geschichin der Leive vee der Assonahon er Técen was ont 
of the cachest and best accounts of ths pase of empiric, 
Ins own ongmal essays (Piychalogche Versuch), though, 
sigmificantly called a contnbetion to loge, were a strong 
plea for mote physclogy 2nd wore anatomy Hisamann 
Grew attention to some neglected pointe, as for example 
the importance of the weght of the brain as indiating 
the volume of marrow, the relation between thns and the 
age or development of animals and men, and the correlation, 
between intellect and the cerebral convalutions. Not the 
tram alone but the whole nervous system 1s here regarded 
48 the instrument of sensations , theres nothing to be gummed 
by looking for a “ seat of the soul,” end the term " spirit * 
is a name for nothing The operations of the mind are 
expluned by Avodatiousa ; to the ordinary scvount is 
added the idra of an original connectuon betmees the physical 
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inner organs, which is beld to sceount for the union between 
seneations and feelngs; as, for example, the sensation of 
‘sounds in music and the accompanyang moods. 

‘The real centre of these ideas and the reason why they 
cantime to be announced as logical ydees 15 the question, 
of unity, the awociatioasts intend to expan the unity 
‘of thougit by the intercomnexion and interrelation of all 
Presentations whether arranged m groups (co-ordinated) oF 
1m series Thus movement teads away from the doctrine 
of an ongmal uniymg agency and towards an empincally 
constructed unity, but it remant in 2 dubous postion, 
‘uncertain whether the unity 1s a physical harmony of neural 
movements or x logteal harmony of ideas The trouble 
‘came more clearly to light in the work of Johann Christian 
‘Losses (1743-1813), whose man work (1776) was an_ex- 
‘amination of the relations between mind and bran Ths 

“writer, a theologum by profession and a logrcian by taste, 
attempts to show the origin of truth fom the pamary 
sense-stimolation From the stimulus comes the sensation, 
froma the sensation the thought, and a contradiction 7 
thought of tnabibty to thank things together 1 equivalent, 
to opposed and therefore mutually destructive motions of 
‘the brata-fbres im the treatment of the senses thos tine 
‘of thought led to some valuable soggestions, notably the 
idea that vanety of tones in Beanng imphes a vanety of 
fAbres in the ear capable of givimg fundamental tones and 
overtones , but in dealing with the higher processes Losisus 
took refuge ma doctriae of rmages, at once maternal and, 
splcttual, which amounts to an abandonment of physiological 
mechanism KF von Irving, an bis Erjahrwegen snd 
Untersuchungen usher den Menschen (1778), followed the 
same general principles as Lossius, but admitted more fully 
the distinct pontioa of the higher processes To Irwing 
‘was dedicated the first work of } C. Hoffeauer, a professor 
at Halle, who also introduces ‘his analysis of expenence 
‘under the guise of Logie Here we Gnd an attempt to unite 
assocationsm with 2 doctrine of faculties, the association 
between achivities being dependent upon the relations which 
the active principle (not merely experiance in ite cuter 
relations) establishes ss connection of ideas. The raat 
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of this attempt is to be found sn the sdea of a special faculty 
for combining and reproduang sdess, the faculty of sages, 
J-G E Maas m 1792 wrote am asay on the faculty (Versuch 
wober due Erabildangsivafi) which elaborates {alter Wolf) 
the idea that the soul has @ power of wxifyung all the parts 
of a total expencace, and then on oecason of” wabening 
for raysng to greater intensity one particular element of that 
totality. 

"The views of Mauss weie part of a general tendency 
to reject oF modily the clasucel form of Assocation. 
‘Ths feature of bis werk bas attracted attention i more 
recent fumes, The exact forra taken by the doctrine is ndi- 
fated by the following words“ Sumlar ideas cennot be 
aswociated unless, and so far as, erthet they of ther masks 
form part of one total perception” Here the last pl 

mts away fom assocation to “*redintegration,” and 
Bradley thegc, 11 2,3) quotes st wrth the remark that 
“the Enghah votery’of Assocation.” af he had attended 
(o the German doctrine, " might Jong ago bave amended 
hs theory” Ie fact, Sir Witham Hamufton dd largely 
adopt this point of view. which was originally Wolf's, and 
inade current that very word reimegration which Briley 
‘wes again in this connexon 

Hamnlton seems to have reed more on Ht Schmdt 
(Versuch einer Metephyash der inneren Natio), whom be 
quotes extersively * Schmidt's man thews was the actinty 
of mund, obmously the doctrise of Leiba carried oul im 
detnt ‘As trarstated by Hamilton.* Schmidt very clearly 
states the natural deductions to be made from the premises 
of Leibmis Mental activity or the act of knowledge ts "an 
‘energy of the seltactive power of @ subject one end in- 
devsble" The aature of the memory 1s therefore auto- 
matically explained forgetting ws the fact which now 
calls or explanation. Schmidt says“ Evesy mental acuity 
Delonge £0 the one vital activnty of mind im general tte 
therefore imdnasibly bound up with it, and can neither be 
tom from, nor abolsbed int.” Bat the mind i only capable 
at any one moment of exerting a certamn quantity or degree 

1 Sy tacts oo Mapayech mm. nt finn 
+ Pave soe wee the copa of te 
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of force. This quantity most therefore be divided among 
tho diferent activites, so that cach has oaly 4 part" and 
the aum of force belonging to all the several activities i= 
equal to the quantity or degree of for belongug t0 the 
ital activity of mued in general." From ths m forther 
deduced a relation of the achnties of mind, sack that a 
newly excited actly attracts the greatest amount of force 
fnd subteacts that amount from the earher actumtics, whieh 
hecome feeble to "an indefnte (enuity.” but never quite 
fatse. Clearly readers of Schiadt would bave nothing 10 
earn from Hesbart (or Lapps ?} except mare metaphysics 
and some dubious mathematical or physical analogs, 
‘Lastly, meatuon should be made of the more independent 
aod onginal work of Marexs Hera, u Jems doctor Berlin, 
‘who wrote an Essay on Taste (Versich utbr den Geachmach, 
1776) and an Essay on Vertigo (Versuch aebr den Schwindel, 
437g). Ta thas latter work, am excelieat subyect fora student 
af the relations between physica! and peychicel processes, 
Heer developed a philosoptncal treatment of the mental 
proces which 12 gaod example of the ate of prycholgy 
it that time Materaisn is reyected , the idea that vert 
3 mply's datutance ef ‘pints wl not 
Spirnvalism also 1s wrong 10 asserting the possbibty of 
ideas abiding 1 the soul when there 1s no consciousness 
of them. A muddle postion must be found vibich is that 
of a permanent capacity or disposition to act, sensaton 
1 nol a ansferred impreson bat an sabsbibon, through 
external infuences, of this activity This poutt 28 obscure 
fn deted, but an prinxple * amples that presentations are 
these actimtucs are modifeations in whieh 

















Ip place of that relation between ideas wluch was usually 
the theme of Assoctatiomsts, Here dwells upon the relation 
Ihetween activites Every activity has a certain duration 
wluch 1s equivalent to the trme required for a presentation 
to become clear, and this duration wanes with the degree 
to which the soul has acquired the appropnate disposition 
and the amount of diference between the presentations, 

1 Align foes Hazan, Met. ac, where the whol page lo Exo 
tare eon Bead 
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‘While the so-called “laws of association ” (amilanty and 
contiguity} explain the character of some mental processes, 
they are not really fundareantal, for they are only deserpbons 
of the ways in which a disposition operates To say that 
fone Idea hike another whoch x recalls 6 really to say that 
‘the mind has acquired a disposition sach that one operation 
is more easily prsformed than mother, A svecemon of 
ideas can only be grasped af time m allowed for each one 
{oattaim clearness: Hf the intervals are (oolong the counexion 
a lost, if they are too short the ideas are ot adequately 
clear, “In thought, as mn semse, there w a rhythm which it 
sogulated partly by the nature of the presentations, partly 
by the phyncal factors as the soul 1s the same x0 al, 
Individual differences mast be due (0 the constitution of 
the bras 

‘The number and vanity of the condicting views which 
femarged during thas penod make the tusk of the lnstonan, 
Aaficult, The contributions of ndsvndual writers are isolated 
and minute, often notceable only as reassections of adopted 
‘ews ami offea valuable only a» wdstisct antpatons 
On the whole the dommant and pecustent tendency 1s the 
ecogration of actraty which bepas from Lerbmz, and after 
being almost submerged by the wave of emparcar reappears 
as an assertion of the rights of form as against matter, and 
of the total bfe of the mind as agausst particular contents, 
in the last phase, of which exapiey have just been given, 
‘there bas emerged « clear tendency toward asserting the 
Iollowing pomts that associationism 38 only one aspect 
‘of « process winch « ullmately the seconstruction of a total 
state of mind from a given part, the process called cedn- 
tegration that form is distinct from content and 1s seen 
tm the vanety of arrangement which diflerent mands give 
‘to the some sdoas, and, lastly, that a science of the mind 
‘must une with the doctrine of sts pawers a consideration 
of the body es the condition of all thear mamfestations 
‘Though slaw and pauniul, the process which led to 2 vsi00, 
hhowever radistinct, of these becessary elements must Dé 
regarded 25 inghly importast. The eighteenth century was 
‘he real ead of the medieval period wy the Iustory of the 
sciences and of philosophy. As such itis the true foundation 
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of the nineteenth century. Belore new ventures were 
‘undertaken there was an interval for surveying and criticzmg 
the achievements of (he eazher pat of the centufy, and that 
anterval was cccuped by Teteas and Kent. The escays 
of Tetens may be regarded as the moet important single 
contribution to the German llerature of psychology after 
1970, and the work which most deserves to be regarded 
‘a6 Is fina) exposition, 


$4 Johann Nicolas Tetess (1726-1807) was an 760 
‘a teacher of physics and metaphysics at Rostock, 1m north 
Germany, and later at Butzow, when the Unversity was 
moved to that place In 2776 he became Professor of 
Philosophy and Mathematics at Kiel In 1789 he was 
{gen a positon m the admastratwve ofces at Copenhagen 
Ae did not return toacadcrme work, but rose tohhigher posts 
‘naccount of hisabelity as financier and advorate ct insurance 
A contemporary of Bonnet and a keen student of Ins work, 
Tetons was not himself « phystologst nor was he a mere 
losopher Hes chief work, PAuosophische Versuche ucber 
smemschiche Natur und thre Enterchelung (1777) showed 
new and important combination of speculate power 
wath keen observation Wiale Tetene had a frrs Dekel in 
‘the value of what was at that time called the empirical 
method, he saw very clearly the fallacy of reducing paychalogy 
{0 terms of mechanics ot physiology he maintained fray 
‘the doctrine that the tre method for paycholosists 1s the 
paychologieal method 

‘The nature of ns method 2s let 19 ne obscunty. Ex: 
penence is the bass, the modifications of the soul are to 
‘be nccepted as they become known through tnner expenence ; 
they are to be repeatedly observed, with vanations of cit 
ccummstances , their origin and the action of the forces which 
Produce them are to be noted, the observations are to be 
compared and resolved, so that the simple capacities, with 
‘herr operations and interrelations may be ecught out? and 
‘these are the essential parts of a psychological analysis that 
tests on experience This statement, reproduced almost 
verbally from the antrodsction to the Versuch, deserves 
‘to rank as the fst clear statement of 2 purely psychological 
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method, it bas the comprehensive outlook of  Baconian 
programme with all the advantages of direct relevancy : 
TCancepts the whole sprit of science wthont confusing the 
neton# of inner and outer 

‘The work of Tetens bears continual and cirect reaton 
to that of Bonnet; as Bonnet comments on and corrects 
Condilac, t0 Tetens treats Bornet in one respect these 
to exponents of scence were uaited , they both declared 
‘hat sewnee is concerned only with phenomena” They 
‘oth belleved in as ultimate ground of uty called the soul, 
‘bat they also believed that sewence reached no further thea 
tts appeerances. Both reyect tatecalnm : both speak of 
soul and body as distinct data, though (wnltke Bonnet) 
Teens woud accept aredacuon of body to pach de 
sn the manner of Leibmz In. any case, the hhypothest 
of sméeraction ts accepted as the most probable, oth 
fre adrmited to be possble, but thos works best Tt was 
{in the valuation of the physical processes that Teteas parted 
from Bonnet . " My way.”"be says, “1s the way of observation, 
while that of Bonnet was the way of bypothests"" In other 
words, while we can observe bath our own experiences and 
‘the operations of the organssm, the explanation of psychic 
vents from the physical side ss too insecure , the brah 
‘mught explana Uhe mund. if only we knew more aboot 2, and 
AM what we said about it were not so largly a repetition of 
payehological data in another terminology 

‘The Rudy of the brain has advanced since the days 
of Tetens, but his man contention ts still sound , fockogs 
and thoughts are not really explained by calling them " move 
‘ents of fibres”. we should in most eases never discover 
the function of these “ fhres "af we had not begun from 
4 given experence to find its posble physical correlate 
‘Wile the help of phystology was nether resected nor under~ 
rated by Tetens, st was regerded by hum es limited and 
‘usually overestimated 

The attitude of the psychologist toward the data of 
physiology greatly aftects tos views om the subconscious. 
With the Enghsh school, Condillae and Boanet apposed the 
‘notion ; either there is consciousness or thero:s an madequate 
physical agitation Levboiz was in favour of subconscious 
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operations of the sacl, This fact doubtless infnenced 
‘Teteas ; it was made more influential by bus independest 
recoguition of the cbecanty undaying the idea of teacvon. 
Physiologists inctne to tuoi that if the soul reass te brain 
Drocesses, may derive sts Knowledge from or through 
those brain processes. But Tetens has two ports to make 2 
ttus connexion. Reaction only possible where there is 
power of action, so that the Bratz does not create, but only 
Eondition, the soul's actinty; 1% i still posable to ade 
‘whether thas does not edit tome actraty of the soul ovet 
ind above these reactions. Secondly, the eveatial element 
of feeling may be dependeat on braun effects, but there might 
also be modications of the soul due to its own activaty which 
did not achieve any brasm-movement, and so fuled to be 
selected back into the soul Ia this way Tetens keeps 4 
place for the unconscious life of the soul, but he zealces 
ore than his predeesors that we only know 
and he st clear that the unconscious 3 properly a deduction 
from the idea of method, a wetapbyscal standpount rather 
(haa a dacom 

Teteas does not show aay wnterest x the physology of 
the senses . he abandons the objective method for i 
spection Under sensations he groups the inner sensations 
of hunges, tars, inerensed and: decreased vitality, and in 
general all that was included the seniut snernt of 
Descartes The subjective marks of sensation are—(e) refer+ 
exee to un object as present, wisch dstuguishes it {rom 
2 proseatation oc dea. (3) capacity 10 vary i antensiy, 
extenstty and duration, (6) a element of passivity. Sense 
ts described as “relative,” because it 1s not derived merely 
from the eatare of the soul, But is conéstined by the sate 
of the organs aad by thes relation to the objects Finally 
it is reaction and therefore in some sense action, but cor 
sciousness Stell testsSes that the action iz necesitnted, and 
0 far ie pasuve Driven at this point 0 say something 
about the physical conditions of sensation, Tetems agrees 
inthe main with Bonnet ; but he regards the whole question 
tu irrelevant to psychology, belonging rather to a diferent 
sphere of tciace and mot likely 10 give any deeper imight 
inte the pecubar problems of the inner ite, 
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‘The feelings are in part to be identified with sencations, 
awmely as events in the orgamers. But the sensations have 
‘2 quulity of approprateness (er sts opposite) whuch con 
‘natutes their being felt, The feehngs ate therefore distinct 
from other pheaomena tn being presentations which are 
rot conditioned by external objects (as sensations are) but 
by fisner modifications The nature of fesngs x5 therefore 
est desenbed by saymg thet they are dstingushable 
phenomena of comsciowsnees which appear as the " fecling- 
ide” of sensation. Tetens ratses the fondamental question, 
—Is the feeling only a phase of sensation, or as st a distinct 
‘txpennce capable of being later in time than the sensation * 
Teteus decides that feeling is not capable of independent 
existence; 1 is by nature'a paraste But af be does not 

sepamteness, be docs marian sts distinctive 





Th addtion to this question of the andependence of 
fechas, there are other pants to be settled We may ask 
whether all conscious processes are accompamed by feeling, 
Whether feclngs are truaairred, and whether they can be 
Feproduced “On ths first point Tetens decides” (aalnet 
Hartley and others} that fechngs ray be astociated that 
Into ay, that a feng may tell or reproduce another feeling 
without mvolving any other association (of sdeas) to make 
1s presnce powble. But Teteas doesnot stop at tis pet, 
th foes further from Hardey and nearer fo Bosnetn declaring 
‘that the soul has powers of spontaneous action. that the 
fvkngs accompanyog the presentations of the tine sense 
Ate not merely ropredsecd, snd that these feenge are mare 
Closely bound up wath the accerspanymg ideas than would 
be the cave mm a mere asrocahon  Fesags, the, ate not 
configed to the sphece of sensations, all conscroveness hat 
fm clment of feehng.  Teanslerence (ot transerred saci 
tog) is aémmtted "Alo. fechas may be ceprodeced, ve 
the dea of Seeing 1s Mtoe accompanied by feehng 
but the idea of feeing tends to be weaker, though some 
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‘ideas tand to change into ceuginal images, as presentations 
may become Ballucnations. 

‘Semation has a doable function it establishes « relation 
Detween the object and the mind and produces n consequence 
4 mothfcation of the seu), the Lelbaxaan “ preentation.” 
‘These are deacribed as allecefects, echoes, of traces of De 
ongumal tmpression These tera are not to be taken a2 
indicating any actual portranture of chngs in the mind; 
presentations or ‘"adeas'" are not copies but elementary 
Experiences, phases of the soul's ile and activity Tetens 
here shows the induence of Berkeley and of Hume; we 
‘oly Know our own ianer states, s0 hat out immediate 
World isa world of experiences. bat some of these experiences 
{oamely those winch we recogmaze a1 sexswous) appear at 

fand as relative to external agencies Reid's 
cexpressiy reyected, that the preventation (or 
sdea) refers to something beyond sects a fact which only 
reflection makes cleat, though, as a fact, t 18 mmphed from 
the beginning in the coafused state of unreective thought, 
In thos way Tetens mediates between Locke and Leibmr, 

‘The iden ts for Tetens clouly allied to the after-image. 
‘This remarkable opinion arose quite naturally trom con- 
susration of the nature of reaction A stmexmpresuon 
excites an rater activity which, 10 loog as it retain a 
continuation of that exciteinent. i to be described a8 an 
“"alterimage " or readual sensation As the ongmal im 
pression beenoxes mare remote the image Becomes ah abiding 
presentation or mental content which operates 1m perception 
Finally t recedeg sull further inta the soal and only cares 
back in the reproductive ectintes Somewhere in hs 
senes of transmutattons we pass over from amage to 12ea, 
Irom ule maiereis to aden tnilectuals Tetens recognizes 
both. in fever and delitum there is evidence that bratn~ 
changes cause reproduction of das. but in normal thsking 
‘the reproduction ts an actraty of the soul, not primarily 
of the brats Perception, reprodacten and imagination 
ate all distinct, but Bot 48 "facultnes”. they are modes 
of the fundamental power of presenting ideas. having 
resentation). 

Memory is a power of reprodaction which belongs both 
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to the soul and fo the physical organism or brain. Four 
‘hypotheses are posible (a) The trares of former expenences 
might be in the brain alose This was Bonnets postion, 
Dut it offers cothing more than a translation of peychic 
experiences mto uepraved physical ypothewss Loss of 
memory, eg, ray be dus to destruction of fibres, but 
ie might equally well be due (o purely psychic failure . 
restoration of memory after an illness is not really explained 
by the renewed vigour of the fibres, for not only the hbees 
(particular "traces" smust be restored ; 10 
to assume everythung (2) The traces might 
Delong ta soul and braun ake (6) They might be merely 
modifications of the soul. (@) Some might beloag to the 
‘brain, others to the sout 
‘This last hypothesss Tetens would accept At the sume 
tume he regacds ths question of the “seat of memory ” 
as ilegitumate. the processes are phenomens, the nieinory 
fs sach 18 not’ a phenomenon, and snce scientific analysis 
4 Himited to phenomena, 10 demonstrable answer to such 
question fs to be expected We can only take the least 
inpectle hypotheus So sath amocution » the fact of 
susociation 1 obvious, but sts basts hes outside experience 
Aswciation by ssmilenty and by conuguty im time are 
‘the two types named. beyoad that statsment Tetons has 
only eriticsms to offer He feels that the theory bas been 
overworked , the only real fect as that any iden may 
recall any other, and some are recalled more easily than 
others Behind ‘this general antagomsm to the questions 
of association lies the belief sn the soul's actrvaty,, t was 
as a pasuve hake of ideas that Tetens received the 
‘"agsoclationist" view, be argues that imagination over 
rides 1s laws, that a series of ideas can be revived «a 
reverted order, i in the order wn which :t was nat given . 
‘iso that Inks im a chasm of adeas may be dropped out, 
without destroyiog the possibility of reproduction "All these 
fare just observatsons, bat they da not actually achieve rauch 
‘more than « reformation in the idea of assonation.” Tetens 
Affirms the need of action; but after all, sssociationsm 
was chiefly concerned with the satare, not the fact, of that 
activity, “From his ows position Tetens could be mere 
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‘venturous in treating the creative imagination : the maternal 
for ths i dawa from eather expenencts, but the form of 
the result is wholly derived from the payehic actinty. This 
conception of a matter and a form, corresponding to data, 
and products of the mer activity, was a large factor in the 
‘Mork of Tetens It came ultimately to be the care of his 
doctrine ; associtionam, he felt, left the data to arrange 
themselves and their relations; ins view, on the contrary, 
sade the data only a part of the content of conscoumnen 
and associations only a partal explanation of the whole 
tase of paychue processes Here we find the most sygnifcant 
part of Tetea’s work—the doctrine of creative imagination 
(Dichthrefi,« porst not fully developed, but erealindependert 
futude capable of evelton, More wil be beard oft when 
we came to Kant. 

Form and matter. activity and passimty. come to be the 
leading terms of this doctrine Sensation and fechng are 
(relatively) passive, attersmages and ideas are actvitis, 
Judgment and reasonung stl more so The simplest element 
of thought 15 the derrmination of one percept from another, 
‘not a comparison of them but a pure recognition of differences 
4s actually presented Out of this recognation of diference 
(or mere plorality) arses refection , the easher product 

the raw stuff of thus later and ingher process This 
“ruatter ” of thought 1s aot « feeling of a seosation , there 
1 no way trom sexsation (0 thought such as was’ meant 
by Condillac’s defimtion of sensation trewsformde.Tetens’ 
aliliation to the school of Leibnie ws shows by hus preference 
for the term apperception What he wishes particularly 
to avoud 15 the notion that thought arses out of the mere 
coenstence of data; be refases to admit that the feeling 
‘which ames out of & sumianty or difference m objects is 
‘the same thing as the recoguition of that simlanty oF 
dafirence. Yet Tetess us too keen a thinker to aseart that 
the recogmtion of relations 23 ax act which creates them: 
aod a very swhwerd diemme results Either the mind 
treates the distinctions or the distinctions are first made 
fand then recognized ; in other words, exther the images 
sre apperceived and so made distinct or by becoming distinct 
‘they reach the stage of apperception, In attempting to 
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get avay from the Leibnis-Wolf position that images are 
obscare and only ideas are cleer, Tetons thas brought upon 
bumself the whole problem of altention asd actenty. On 
this he bas nothing sew to say, and contents himself with 
protesting against the idea that attention is an act of will 
firected upon a given (passive) content ; = view discovered 
by Germans 19 Abraham Tucker. 

Next to apprehension comes the act of relating Rela- 
tions exist between objects, as was generally recognised ; 
for ‘Teters they exist also between Impressions—a pomt 
not valke Home's docinne but dntingusbed from Ft by 
the emphasis which Tetene always faye on acunty Hume 
spoke of the.telations we feel, Tetens of those we create, 
‘The lst of the relations, taken from Letbme (Noweaus 
Ersau), comprised (a) relations of companson (Identity, 
Diversity), (@) relations ot coensstence (nberence, Time, 
Space), to which 1s added causabty or dependence. These 
face the modes of thought, all thinlang 1 judgment, and 
therefore theve aze forms of judgment, the categories, 
Tetens has cbmously left the kst weomplete, or rather be 
leaves a gap between thete categorcs of relation and the 
gategones of substance, unity, and teahty whieh seem to 
Transcend the system of relatiocs There as also tome uns 
certainty whether the relations are established and then 
made exphest for thought by zeAcctca. or depend eatwely 
fn thought. Tt seems as though Tetens was wing to 
admat a felt relation 1m such ceses as mpsical harmony, but 
1m the sphere of thougist had not made clear to himself the 
AMlerence between the relations of ideas one 10 another 
and the ideas of relation. Srmolariy Tetens shares with 
his contemporanes the tendency to confuse loge) relation 
‘with psychological connexuca. 

Thinking and Willig are two cognate actives; the 
former reprodaces previovs modifications, the intter produces 
new ones We do sot Airecty feel the actinty of Will; 
‘What is gqven to cousciousess is the residual efect. The 
et of will pre-supposes the idea of the completed action ; 
wwe can only will movements by fixing an idea of such = 
movement as it was previously observed iz our own is- 
voluntary action. The basis for developed action is therefore 
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‘the preceding instinctive operation. Will therefore belongs 
to the higher plane of reflective acton; Leibuir bad not 
‘observed this when be reduced athon to the mere sdea 
of the object of vohtuon . for on that basis unstincuve action 
could not be explazed’ Jn every action mind and body 
co-operate, the tdea ts united with the feeling, the feslng 
3 8 comabon that has smmediate velation to the ectual 
‘motor procewes a nerve and motcle, movement ia not 
‘a mere act of wall, nor 1s at = mechanscal process mm which 
conscious actinty hat mo share | 


45 Dieterich Tiedemann (1748-1503) was one of the 
academe teachers and wnters who contnbuied a number 
cof essays fo the general prycholopeal literature of this age. 
‘The general results were summed op in his Unlersuchungen 
weber den Menschen, the fst two volumes of the work 
‘were publshed 1m 1727 and were in that year superseded 
by Tetens's Phuosophiche Versuche The Handbuch, which 
formated the matenalof Tiedemanwn’slectures, was published 
after bis death (1804) As a whole, Tiedemann’ work is 
elected emprnca, combing Hale's physclogy with 
Bonnet's " fbce-psyehology ” and adding to both a theory 
‘of the soul which partially abandons Wolff and partly 
adopts Locke More than usval sttention 1 given to the 
senies (after Tetess), and thesr characteristics are named 
under the heads of extenson, istensin, pretension and 
succession extension is a mark of sensation because it 
contains a plurality of elements, intension becmsse it 
must have a definite strength, protension because its 
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duration is not reducible to = single point of time, 
Sucsemion because the duration “ie ot long and. 
sensation quickly loses is strength. The bast of this 
‘analysis is the idea that @ sensation 35 a modification of 
the continuous Ife of the soul and sust be treated as = 
reaction, For the rest, Tiedemann's expositions have mo 
Independent significance, often fail Behind the advances 
made m his own lifetime, and are only noteworthy for 
ther range andthe industry which they prove The 
‘empirical tendency was strong in Tiedemans, and he deserves 
‘retit for the attention he paid to the problems ratsed by 
madness, intoxeation, reams and genus, Whole Kant 
and Fiehte were leadmg tbe mayonty of teachers into the 
paths of dislectic and corrupting many wath the obession 
of mere dialectics, Tiedemann busted inewelf with the genetic 
aspect of the mind and took a seentifc snterest in anuctals 
and children His Beobachtungen weber die Entwichelung der 
Sedlenfangheten ber Kruder (ax esay in the Beanacbe 

‘rage, 1786) wes 0 new departure that won for ite author 
‘wide reputation, It was translated for the Journal général 
de Fastruchow 1863, quoted by Perez in bis book Titer 
Tiedemann ci ta science de Fenfant {1881}, and translated 
tato English an 1897 with the ttle Record of'an Enfent's Lift 
‘A new edition was produced 1m the same year in Germany, 
So that Tiedemann ss tu be counted amony the very few 
sclactcs of the eighteenth century who still ive. 











$6. The work of Kant belongs, im respect of tat, to 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, in sigrufcance 
‘and affect st belongs to the nineteenth century and tho 
twenueth ‘The diferent wentiogs mark the vances cnses 
of Kant's Ie and, for the historian of ideas, tus biography 
{is xdentueal with the record of hus terery productions. "These 
fall into three groups, convemently claceifed as the pre 
critical, the early crucal and the Inter (ally entscal group, 
‘The pre-cntieal period 1s domunated by the rabonalism of 
Wold’; the second period u marked by greater attention 
to the analytic work of the English Empancat School ; the 
third period shows a synthesis of the doctrines of Locke 
and Lelbnis, which then passes into (he defmte philosophy 
OL. i. 2 
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of Kant. When we come by this way to Kant's Sal position, 
‘we inevitably pass out of the sphere of payenology auto that 
Sf epistemology and it becomes necessary to conser, a6 
a separate topic the eficct whuch Kant’s philosophy ‘has 
‘upon the concept of psychology as a scence. To aveid 
confusion these subjects wall be treated separately: alter 
the statement of Kant’s poyehological doctrines we my 
return to conader the relaton of Kant's conception of 
Imowledge to the departmeatal science of peychology. 

‘The most rmportant featare of the Wolfian peychology, 
‘us 4 whole, ws 1 docthne that all psyche phenomena are 
‘degrees of reason Thos doctrine, called dogmatic intellec+ 
‘ttl, leade to the assertion that eensations aze confused 
eas , “between sensation and understanding (or season) 
there is only a dhiference of degree, and the whole scale 
of mental ackviues can be regarded as comssting of degrees 
fof reason, In a word, seasation » to be regarded as confused 
fof obscure understanding , reason as disunct or clear undk 
standing Tee language asd the thought of thos dogmatve 
intellectuals are reproduced by Kant in las earliest work 
be thinks of the soul as a mrror of the universe, includes 
1m tts content the Latent or unconsciovs perceptions, and 
ragurds the emergence of ideas ovt of vencations a6 a progress 
{rom confuuon to clearness Platonss, mediated by Leibrax 
‘and Wolf, is therefore the fret tendency of his thought. 

‘Though Kant rarely refers to the works of others, he 
was continvally engaged mn the study both of ancient and 
modern writers when be does mention a name it signifies 
that he bas found a distinctive comtnbution to his own 
progres. After the first prececupation wth Lebruz and 
‘Wolf, at mm Hume, Hutcheson ané Locke thet his interest 
finds satsfacnon. The famous reference to Hume indicates 
that the reaction began (rom the study of that philosopher's 
Ireachant entices. Bt ths was no more than a bepaing, 
for Kant was at once driven beck toward the peeition of 
‘ocke, and tt 3s from Locke that he really makes a fresh 
‘apartore. Iu 2762 Kant expresses the opouon that an 
animal may have clear and distinct ideas wnthout necessarily 


attaining 
between distinguishing things from one another and knowing 
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(he distinction between things. Uf thas ésBerence 1 estab- 
lished, at follows that we ean detect qualative diferences 
id the contents of our mand, and we are compelled to separate 
the nataral or physleal process whch resulte m a dlsunct 
image from the other logical ectunty which leads to the 
nner recogetion of the distinction sel ete we see 
the steps Dy which Kant returas to a position that snvolves 
the separation of sensation from relecton , we expect am 
rmmediate recrudescence of Locke's nought and termimalogy. 
Kant moved slowly There was no rmpettovs rush into 
premature attenipts at 2 system of thought The atuation 
Was surveyed from vancus ports of view, and the Dem 
most significant step was taken 1 hie consderation of 
Swedanborg’s works The Dreams ef a Ghosiser ws an essay 
fon tnutetions Hf there aze spiritual beings, beyond the 
ange of common expenence, there can be no teason for 
refusing to accept the statesients of prvveged persons 
‘about the actions and the mode of fife of those beings But. 
‘then, where shall we stop? Kant saw that ths was a test 
case’ his und Degas from that point to dwell cousistently 
fon the question, Where shall we stop? The result was the 
critical philosophy—an elaborate statement of where one 
ought to stop. For Kant does not content himself with 
‘the question of the supersaturl, he sees that it 1s not 
fstentually different from the question of the super-rational, 
and if we include both these m the vague term super-sensvous, 
it will be necessary to examine the whole question of the 
elation Detween sense, Teason and realty. 

‘The first renult was a change an the rea of sensation, 
‘quickly followed by @ modascation of the opposition between, 
sense and reason The intellect is now regarded asthe facclty 
which makes explit that which forms the content of our 
sensuous hfe Sense and reason are therefore mutually 
liamted there cannot be objects for tense which are never 
qven mn experience, nor objects of the suderstending which 
Have no relation to the senses. Thus correlation gives Kant 
4 entcal attitnde, which we see apphed bybim to the idea, 
ef the soul, This is a typical exemple of the way in 
‘which an idea may be cooverted mato a thing. Ratonal 
paychology was founded on the idea of the soul as an entity: 
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1m other wards, as & posuble object of a seneuous experience. 
Kant rejects this, and by so doug frees mmseif from the whole 
Platonic traction. Descartes bed naver seiouzly challenged 
‘the idea af the soul ; nor bad Locke, Changet of method 
hnad never reached the point at which the question of any 
posable relation between a sool and a world of objects 
‘would be debated. Kant saw that st was mot possible to 
Speak of = soo! winch entered into relation will a system 
fof pre-ensting things ‘That consciouiness which Descartes 
put in the foreiront of lus speculations 1 not for Kant a 
function of the sosl, on the contrary, the new attitude 
1s clearly defined by the assertion that the soul, 1 this sense, 
1 to the consciousness, 3s an idea Hume had perhaps 
‘aught Kant that refecton ws sever actually a withdrawing 
cof the soul mto itself, nor 3s 21 a power by which the soul, 
Observes ise. As Hume confessed that when be entered 
rato himself he found only the extsting wea and not a 
permanent total sell, so Kant admits the conclvson that 
Expenence 1s made up of experiences, that the ica of the 
oul ts equavalent either to the substratum or to the totality 
fof expertence, and that it cam for that very reason never ba 
taven in any single expenience 

Here, then, ts the real begmming of “ prychology without, 
soul” in distinction from many who have ted that 
phrase, Kant did not propose to deny the reality of the 
oul im the same way is which st had been awerted, his 
‘teatment of Rational Psychology s not dogmatie but crtveal 
‘The Brat result was a Clearer concept of the mts of 
paycholory,, an place of the previous inaccurate use of 
ferms we ate given cleat dotinetions The scence of the 
oul 1s called Pacumatology the study of man as part 
of nature is called Anthropelogy, under Anthropolegy 1 
Keneral comes the specific. department called Psychology. 
Since the ertical philosophy teaches us that we only Know 
Phenomena, psychology 2s « scence will be concerned with 
the phenomena or outward mamestations of che ullumate 
sel. Psychology, as distinct from theory of knowledge, 
rust accordingly be sought in Kant's work on anthropology 
(Anthropologie 2% Progmatischen Hinsedt, 2768). The tile 
itself proclaims tat poychology 13 now to be regarded or 
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‘an empisical or pragmutic @sapline only since ut particular 
sphere is that of mner phenomena, t may be called natural 
story oF desenplion of the inser sense. 

‘The scheme of the Andhrepolapie 1s adapted to the three- 
{old division worked out in the Cretgue of udgment, namely, 
‘knowing, feeling and willing’ These term denote the leant 
possible number of classes to which the phenomena can be 
reduced If we speak of these as faculties, tt 18 necessary 
to remember that they ate such only as berg usstary groups, 
wot because exch term stands for a distinct ageaty 18 
the sphere of knowing Kant distinguishes sense end tnder- 
standing, the pasnve and the active aspects of (hat process. 
Kant diverges here mto a defence of the senses whieh serves 
to warn us agumst under-valumng ther importance of 
regarding them as an anterior degree of reason (48-10) 
‘hey are like the people in a state who are under the euler 
in the sense that they place themselves at has disposal, but 
ot in any other sense "“inlenor "=a remunnscence from 
Plato The sphere of sense meludes imagination, or the 
power of envisapng sensvoos wnages, and ant 
‘hevet presentation The senses are 3is0 to be dis 
fas outer and inner. The outer semse mcludes the affections 
ue to those stumoh which affect the organs of sense and. 
falio thone which ame from states of the body, the “ vital 
sennations ” of heat and cold The addition of the latter 
Graws our attention to the fact that Kant carefally avauding, 
‘any expressions that would imply the action of outer objects 
fon the soul The older mew, wisch always speaks as though 
things lying beyond the surface of the body produced effects 
inside that surface, ws assumed to be made imposible by 
the work of the critical pinlosophy We must no Songer 
bse the terms outer and inner es though they meant outade 
and inside the skin The new poust of ew deals only wath 
‘the distinct character of the difleent contents of con- 
sclousness, everything 1s really “‘umner“ in ono sense, 
‘bat there remains a pragmatic difference, a distinction in 
the siguificance of those contents according as they mply 
objective or subjective reference. 

"That which is techaically called the inner sense x hemted 
to the perception of time. While the outer sense bas many 
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immancat diferences (ight, Deering, touch, taste, srl) 
and volves the form of space. the inner sense is the mere 
consaousness of 2 ume-order As actually known the inner 
fand outer sense always coalesce, eo that time and space 
are the forms of all serse-expencnce . but Kant centamly 
fegards the winer sense as m some way more fundamental. 
Incidentally xt may be noted that either epace nor me 
fs regarded as a product of expenence , lopeally they are 
presuppontions and paychologically they are incapable of 
Fenetie explananon ‘Ths view of space t= known 3 the 
fativstc doctane and m opea to dispute , the question as 
to time 1s not regarded as equally dmputable 

Imagmaticn 15 either productive or reproductive In 
cither case st consists in the power of presenting obytets 
for satution when they are not actually given, an activity 
without a stmules Thus actly may either anbopate 
expenience o¢ follow it In the former case, which ws that 
‘of productive imagination, the pore mttions of space 
and time are Brought rato play and enter nto the experience 
4 it were from our side, 1 as purely subjective 
This, needless to say, 26 an obscure pout an the 
ypostuon Ta the latter case uzagunation has the comple 
‘expenence for its material work o6 seen im the power 
fof the artist to form a mental picture of the object which 
hhe intends 10 cteate , it operates also an the association 
of one ea with azother upon which depend memory and 
previicn, finally it as the condition of thave forms of 
association whieh lead to abstraction, claswfication and 
‘analogical reasomog 

‘The second book of the Anthropologie discusses the 
feelings ‘These are regarded as distinct , they are not 
nerely abnormal conditions of the antelect or m any other 
‘way to be reckoned as part of the life of the ntellect None 
the less, they iabibit the tateectual powers, and so far 
Kant can agree with the Stoxes im regarding them 2 un- 
dearable The principle of “ apathy" 2s expressly cited 
‘with approval | But whale pam and pleasure are thus regarded 
as obstructing pare reason, the uaderstanding can unite the 
‘dea of them to the ideas ef good aad exfl, and so produce 
‘quickening of the wil. But, though useful, these feekngs 
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remain dishactively pathological and distinct from the 
feahngs called esthetsc. Kant seems to have been uncertain 
whether these two lands, the pathological and the msthetsc, 
were really apenes of one genss, But in the Antipolops 
they appear as soc 

"The cloning sections on will, character, dispestion and 
temperament have 20 claim to be regarded ex novel OF 
amportaat. tn fact, the degree (o which Kant was steeped 
in the thought of the agbteenth century 15 nowhere mote 
abous than here This ean be said with no disparagement. 
‘The statement rmples that Kent took more amterest than 
1 ubvally recoguized im the daily routine of xndindual 
thoughis and feelings, thet he was not ignorant of the 
spreading interest in man a a soe} anual , and tbat these 
lectures, debvered for so many years, may really have 
contarned what Kant humself regarded as the indispensable 
{xroundwork of a constructive philosophy. 

Kant's paychology, wher thus picked out and presented 
separately, 18 scen at once to be decidedly meagre But 
‘what i€ Tacks quantity 38 compensated by abundant 
suggsstivences and an almost uslimited power of genertting 
probiems The meagreness 1s due largely to the tact that 
Kant takes paychology to be of bite value, its for him 
wholly empirical, and consists of an clementary doctrine of 
faculties amplified by the mclosion of such descriptve 
matter as mght have been culled from novels ot maproving, 
tories Kant, who would quote no one a8 the source of 
tse eritical doctrine, frequently refers us to Fielding for tas 
psychology ! This is sigafieunt for (wo reasons it shows 
how Kant limited his psychology to pragmatic anthropology, 
and i also incidently heralds the commg of «new psychology 
which shall bea scence of behaviour For Kentssa mediator 
he considers that the pure intellect of the rationalists and 
the pore matter of ther opponents are equally ndzeulous; 
sensationalism 1s ght, provded that at 1 the night kind 
of sersationalism—provided, that 1s to say. that fs ental. 

‘The stumulation whic Kant has supplied perennially 
for a century fo inwumezable writers must be beld accountable 
for many discussions of lus “ peychology.” We halt ine 
ttinetively ot the " Kantian cra”; we fea that a man whe 
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said 20 mach ought to have sald something on ths great 
subject. Vet the fact remains tht in reality be eid nothing, 
fand we celactantly pats o> But sf we now pats on We taut 
change our direction Again end agua men have ansen 
‘who were not, properly speating, paychologuts, but were 
fone the less iactors an the history of psychology, Theo- 
Jogians, mathematicians and doctors have all in thetr turn 
Implaged upom the moving body of peychology and redirected 
stp courve. With Kant 1 was not dhicovery but eritieam 
that gxve a new direction, and we View of much that has 
been Said 1¢ 1s nscemary to define at thm point the exact 
estimate of Kant wiuch will be caeried over into the last 
part of this hustory 

‘When i was stated above that Kant had nothing ta say 
on peychology. the term was used with strict reference 0 
the lest years of the eighteenth century At drat time 
there existed two distinct peas of view, one a formal treat 
mont of the soul, the other @ duordrly eanouty engaged 
sm collecting the matenals for an uncreated soence Kant 
cntical work was destrucive of the former because st made 
Ampotsible the deduction of the facts of consciousness from 
anarbitrary defmtion ofthe soul The latter Kant supported 
hy bie Anthropologie, for he was not deverd of sympathy 
with inductive methods, and preserved to his death 1 keen 
interest n phenomena which readers who sever look beyond 
the Cringues do not apprecrate. Bat this anthropology 
Kant declared could never be a scence ‘The reason for 
‘that statement was Kant’s coavieuoa that mathematies 
‘was the one and only type of true science Granted that 
pontion, Kant’s yadgmest rersams true. It as frequently 
stated that, Kant condemned psychology because st could 
not be made a scence, and that Hecbart did what Kent 
declared imposuble, while Fechner’s vse of mathematics 
destroyed the last’ semaant of Kant’ objections "The 
Statement has no relevance On the contrary Kant has 
‘deen justified by the increasing recognition that mental 
phenomena are, as he said, in" the fax of time,” and there- 
fore inherently incapable of being brought under the lawi 
of & timeless (mathematical) order of reality 

Kant’s constructive works, including a Rational Peychology, 
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were never written, and we are lft with nothing byt the 
Preparntory erseum. The mesure of his sucome and 
falure seems cost adequately andicated by stating that 
Ine recognition of the vanety of human experience Was 
never brought under any such regulative principles as might 
be furnished by evolutionary and bolopeal  standpnunts 
Betwoen the mathematics of the seventeenth century 42d 
the Biology of the nineteenth there was an roterregmim 
Kant as 2 plulosopher supplied new matter for thought 
by the invention of epiiteinclogy, but m many fundamental 
Points he seems to be fooking vay for what had wot yet 
Appeared Between the dogmas he could. not. support, 
sand the deeper appreciauon of poenoniena which he could 
not teach, Kant remained motionless Yet the negative 
attitude had its postive effect Later generations looked 
back to Kant as 2 dchverer and acknowledged i him the 
beginning of te great idras Of thete the emphasis on 
the practical reason and on bebel may be regarded as the 
reaction of pietism agatast intellectualsm, wine the assertion 
of a synthetic activity as the central feature of consciousness 
‘was the preservation of what was best in Lobes The 
Significance of these to points must De fll grasped 

(a) The Prechcal Reason —Io the Andiropolope and 
elwewhere Kant dealt with the objeeuve aspact of conde, 
(he social order, lw and custom — As objects of various 
sciences these are phenomena , one phase of society succeeds 
danother and the student 
Tope of extracting a law of their coming and going It 
such & law could be formulated te could be reduced to a 
mathematial formla But the actions which make history, 
though they can be taken in absteaction, are not abstract; 
(ey have their source im the twang reality ofthe sdvnduals. 
Kant therefore exchuded the sphere of raboral action from 
the domain of science as he understood rt, that {0 say 
from the domain of necessity The metaphysis of Ireedom 
do not concer us hare, the pont of interest x that by this 
declaration Kant gave new fe to the bebel in persoalty, 
im that totality ofthe mdividual self winch called character 
tnd consequently for peychology recreated the standpomt 
of voluntanom which was ia danger of succumbing t© the 
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mechanical type of analyns Ta theory as well ax in the 
sipmficant use of the term Gemuth,« Kant bere revived 
the outlook and temper of the mystics (eg. Eckhazi). 

‘Fer those who had grown up in the atmosphere of 
Aogmanc relipous teackang Kent's writungs were novel 
and inspuring, the piychologial treatment of relinon an 
‘moder tumes goes buck 10 Kant through Schlerrmacher. 
But on the lower plane of morals therr les to applaud, 
in separating ettucs from paychology Kant committed the 
error of exploiting pare "forms where 30 such punty exists, 
Bt may be very true that exctioas are” pathological,” 
‘bue the point at sive us whether conduct 1s ever eakubited 
Dy an agent devod of such emotions Thus we must deny 
tnd face the paradox of Kant's work, wich the fact that 
he humanized religion and hypostasized ethics. 

() Theorevcat Reason —A swans elect mars Kent's 
reatment of the theoretical reason The root of evil «i 
Toth cases as the tendency to trent the capacities of men 

‘hough there was seme disembodied " consciousness tn 
neral " about which the philosopher coutd make statements 









a 
problem of lmowledge separately This 8 what is meant 
When Kant 15 suid fo have anveated epistemology. AS & 
study of the structure of thought this scence brought to 
ght’ many valuable ports, frst and foremost being the 
dea that knowledge 15 not the product of ideas that arise 
out of expenence and then aystematize themselves 
accordance with sundry affinities called laws of astormtion.”” 
‘On the contrary, Kant rightly declared that the cund must 
be regarded a3 @ structure regulated by principles which 
are ultimately 13 own aciites. Before Kem's ume the 
aychologist was not uabke a phyuclogist who tried to 
explain digestion, without any reference to the organism, 
as a process by which various foods antroduced inta the 
stomach analysed themselves and distributed themselves 
conscientiously to thew spproprate places in the organism. 
An was Kant who first caw cezrly that such a procedure 
‘was wrong and that we must start from the ound io expiain 
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‘the xdeas, not from ideas to explain the mind. Prychologsts 
Ihave, in tnost cases, recognized this merit m1 Keut, and all 
the modern work founded on the conception of the uatty of 
consciousness ib indebted to Kant. But for the rest Kant 
belongs to the logieians rather than the paychclogits, and 
bis theory is more smportant for discassions of vabdsty than 
for the study of the mental structure 

The most dificelt question to be answered ts whether 
the Kantian Cntiques are really basod on psychology oF 
fon some other principles of anclysie The problem wall 
be mat gaia when we discuss the pontion adopted “by 
Fries, Here we shall deal wath a few wolated pomts Kant 
asserts that sensation 1s a passive receptty this ts 
‘modified later by the introduction of formative pracples 
(tame and space) and of woegimtion as a power which 
Selects and groups the data The actual contents of the 
rand aze therefore really very complex products, and as 
no actual experience can ever give us the unformed data, 
as im fact the passively received matter has 20 existence 
‘apart from some formauve acuity, atm dificult t0 
what signifcance can be attached to Kent's conceptoa 
of sensation A modern cre would also potnt out that 
tn (act tessations axe modified by ther relations , after 
great heat a moderate warmth seems cll, and ao through 
all the senses, there ss a hand of sel-arrangement which 
1 not the work of the mind, and however far we penetrate 
there is never a mere chactic muluphety of states 

‘Thus serves fo show that Kant had his limitations He 
‘was unable to see that his outlook was lumted to the oper 
tons of reason . he stl thought of the ""bagher powers 
as the sole orgenuzers of conscious bfe He attempted 1 
modify the raenalism of ths view by creating anfenor 
powers called categores swhsch were to be regarded as the 
indlspensable prelimmnary acuvibes of conscieusness These 
categories were not logical formuiz. they were functions 
in and through which the structure of thought must be 
developed. But caz such categoues be found? if they 
make expenence posable, is not the question of their nature 
4 poychological question which must be soswered before 
‘we pass from the statement “these ate the valid forme" 
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to the mora axbitaus declaration ” thee are the necessary 
and only forms” of all thking ? Te is true that Kant 
id not use the term = preri with any selezence 10 time, 

id he amply a psyetologealprioity, but the point 
im dispute ts whether Seat's svsdanee of the psychological 
‘Was mot his chief sstake and the cause of his failere To 
recognize adequately that » real development us not the 
fume az a forma) symthests 

“Tis problem ws too large foc our scope and must be Tet 
without farther argoment Something wil be added a2 
four hutory proceeds The tdea that Rant’ true bans wae 
[avchoiogy wil be found clabérated by Fries the Kantian 
{tendency to make Reason a thing apart willbe seen abonnding 
an the Hegelian movement the empha’ on Will and the 
moral life will be reaffirmed by Schopenhauer From all 
‘these somethung may be learned, and im some sense 
runeteeath-century phulowophy i a commentary on Ka 
But even thus galaay of writers does pot exhaust the sources , 
the real sgnifeance of Kant's attitude 1s not fee until we 
reach the modem attempts fo get away from piecemeal 
experiences and secondhand phy nology into the region of 
hat indivisble consciousnese which they ll premtppo 
But Kant, one magines, would have smiled discourahingly 
{at the idea of an experimental method for the investigation 
‘of thought and will the tunes have changed 

Kant's vse of words has been a continual obstruction 
tothezeal of readers "As the present subjects psychology, 
the formidable terms of the Kantian philosophy have not: 
been required A remark upon one or two of the dest- 
sown rubnes and a note on some festures of Kant’s work 
wall complete all that need be said The shibboleth of the 
accomplahed Kanuan ts the phrase, “symheue unity of 
iayperception” Tt denotes the generally accepted fact 
‘hat ideas are the functions of minds and, m plan langiage, 
that a person's ideas are what be calls his " aund,” eg, 
‘when he makes up his und” The " appercepicn ” of 
tas phrase ve not strictly psychological in Kant's mse of 
st for at denotes only that Where 5 a posuble amity produced 
by holding together many elements (synthetic) and de- 
pendent upon the suppoaitioa af a uailyisg agency. an Ego. 
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‘The afinity between this and the teaching of Labnia 1s 
obmous, but the diference requires to be noticed for 
Lesbnie used apperception as equivalent to a consciousness 
of being conscious, winle Kant thinks more of the relation 
between what 1s given and whet is reproduced The 
posstality of holding together 2 present acivty and a 
past actinty seems to umply an agent in some sense mnde- 
pendent of tune, m Kant’s language an Ego as distinct 
from the mner sense, a consciousaers whack is on 2 plane 
above the sequence of events wn time, The advantage of 
‘this central unity 1S seen m Ws consequences for method, 
Tt regulates the psychological outlook and enables. the 
theorist to present the individual phases of the concious 
Inte on the background of pervading unity The disadvan 
tages ure wany Tt ts unpossble to separate this Ego from 
simular conceptions which make no. pretence of being 
functional, and therefore impossible to see bow it can be 
Interpreted without reviving the soul ” which Kant rejected 
Je dificult to see how this concept can be defended against 
the amplicanons of “ multiple personalty," which are better 
‘understood through complexes of sdeas empuncally unated 
‘and not transcendentally synthesized Lastly, thas Ego ts 
abstract in the sense that it requices the fixabon of an weal 
type of meatal operation which afterwards never comes to 
terms with observable cases Tins defect was undoubtedly 
ut to Kant's belated use of the triple classification, anim 
tnoman, divine | The concept of « dive intellect, timeless 
and intuitive, was unfortunately introduced from curzent 
traditions, Im ethics such ideal types serve as standards 
rsewhere they are delusive, the very attempt to define 
the relations between human and dive thinking shows 
that the wnter has drepped helplessly nto a rat of schemausm 
and analogy 

‘Another point of great interest the question of socal 
influences fn those mupor writimge in whch Kant discusses 
habits and customs, lave, morality and bietory, we find @ 
movernent that seems obstructed by some visible landrante. 
Kant went so far as to say thet objectivity might really 
mean being true for others; he saw vaguely that tnter~ 
conumungeetion was a factor in the structure af the world 
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we know, but he never developed this inte any doctrine 
of socal or collective thought, and his own historical out- 
ook might have fornished a good account of the movements 
of the “ Walt-Geist.” Ta vurw of later developments, good 
or bad, it seems only faur to Kant that one shoold recogmze 
the underearrants of refecton which pechaps gave more 
inner ugnidcance to the abstricuons of the Crgucs than 
‘thew author revealed Though psychology almost ides 
from Tetens to Herbart wuhout a stop at Kant, and long 
reflection seems to show more and more how much great 
systems owe to their antecedents and the interests of thar 
age, yet Kant remains unavoidable still for all who do not 
resolutely deeide to abandon the hecdest problems and be 
empirical at any price 





CHAPTER IV 


INFLUENCE AND APPLICATIONS OF 
‘PSYCHOLOGY (1700-1800) 


{2 Tue sigmicance of Locke's Essay was from the 
first more or less clearly grasped The new way of idea 
was, at any rate, not the old way, and the old way was felt 
to be more m accord with the current conception of region, 
Into the metaphysical aspect of is subject we need not 
enter The point of wamedate interest 15 the growth of 
a critical analysis of religious emotions Locke does not 
deny the possbilty of revelation orof fath, but ke anasts 
fon rationaluimg both Revelation 1 “natural rea 
cealarged "reason 8" natural revelation" fatth 1s assent 
‘to a propostion “upon the credt of the proposer, as coming. 
rom Gad im some extraordinary way of communication ” 
‘ov, 1B, 19) This assent, when at goes beyond reason, 15 
‘ctuated by some emotion and not by the Jove of truth, 
30 that Locke practically endocses the Stou-Cartesian 
‘view that truth Belongs to reason belief, when it 1s not 
grouaded upon evidence, 1s srrational and so far anbyect 
{0 condemnation 

‘The particular state of mund whch Teads to groundless 
Dbehefs ws called “ enthusasm," and ws desenbed as " rising 
from the conceits of 2 warmed or overweening bran " 
‘As such it is to be condemned The strength of a ehet 
4s no proof of vis nghtness, “af strength of persuasion 
bbe the hight which soust guide us, I ask, How shall any 
distinguish between the delusions of Satan and the asepira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost 2 Thus Locke makes war apoa 
Ail private oracles and indicates clearly the natwe of 
psychological as opposed to logical conviction 

‘Shaftesbury dealt with the same subject in the same 
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manner bat at greater length. While Locke deals with 
eathunasm es part of the problem of truth and error, 
Shaftesbury 1 more concerned with the temperaments 
of individuals. Shaftesbury’s chowce of a ttie ts sigaficant ; 
Ihe calls bos work Characiersics (x07) The subjective note 
fs struck in the deelaraton that "Tis not un every dite 
position that we are capacstatcd to judge of things; we 
Iust beforehand jodge of ue own terapes” Tae method 
ts also explicitly stated; we must “ vouchsafe to descend 
‘a bttie into ourselves "and" thus plain horpe-spun philosophy 
Of Jookang into ourselves may €o us wondrous service tn 
rechtying. one errors in rebgren” The consideration of 
indiidual teadeanes canbe supplemented by paying 
regard (0 social relations There ws a “sort of enthusiaszn 
cof second hand", when 2 man has pe predominant tendency 
be is apt to fall under the mfluence of others; " the com 
bbustible matters Ire prepared with, and ready to. take 
fire ut a spark, Dut chiefly in a multitude sewed with the 
same spirit" "What the spint is Shaftesbury does not 
presume to say. but a comparseo of pamcs, emtbussasrms 
And epidemes of prophesying lead birt to a faiely clear 
Comprehension of what 1s now desenbed under the head 
of “mob-prychology ” This has its good as Well as 
bad aspects, for “a publick spint can come only trom a 
socrl feeling or sense of partnership wathhuman kind” This 
"sense" ts original and ratural, "if eating and drinking be 
natural, berdung 1 $0 too, if any appetite or sense be natural, 
the sense of fellowsiup x the same” This principle operates 
throughout the Tength and breadth of society” Nothing 
{sso dehghtfutas tomncorporate “The factors which prodice 
obucal societis are the same as those which lead to the 
formation of religious societies and all manner of Orders. 
"The associating gentus of Man 1s never better proved than 
fn those very Soneties which aze formed in oppestion to 
the general one of mankind” 

‘Shattesbury wae fully conscious of his own method and 
itslimits The reader 1s warned not to expect him to” draw 
vp formal scheme of the Passions or to show "ther 
genealogy and relation.” His principal object is to give 
4 tew tur to the popular method of thought, to drive it 
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from sts external way of regarding behaviour and force 
6 to reconsider the mature of human reuson, His polemic 
is directed agamst the transcendental, whether in the form 
of contract thearies or un the guise of ‘pure supernatural, 
‘Tho effect which be produced was exactly that which he 
wuhed to praduce, attention was tured sn a new sense 
toward the natura! aad the immanent forces which control 
conduct From this standpomst Sbaitesbury deals with the 
Kindred topies of religion and morals, 

‘The non- theological part of religion s the inner experiene 
and this subject to morbid vanations called ” Enthusiasm 
“'Thare a Melanchely which accompanies all Enthunasm, 
Be 1t Love or Religion (for there are Enthusasms sm both), 
nothing can put a stop to the growang misciuel of eitbet 
till the Mebuncholy be removed and the Mind at Uberty 
fp bear whet cn be cad agunet the Reeclousen of en 

treme in eather way” Abandoning all idea of super 
natural elements m these exalted mooods, Shaftesbury 
describes them as ""commotions " to which the mind, as 
well as the body. 1s subyect they should not be aggravated 
by repression, bat allowed to work thernselves out by "fermen 
tation "Examples drawn from history play « large part 
tm Shaftesbory’s arguments, be deals with superstitions 
‘as marks of national characterises and attempts to elaborate 
the psychology of malioas the Greeks were not saclined 
to melancholy, tha Jews "were naturally a vary cloudy 
people and would endure little rallery,” the Ttahane are 
the greatest of butfoons for “ts the only manner in which 
the poor eeanip'd wretches can ducharge a free thought 

‘The princsples of naturalism applied to the apbere of 
morals Tead to a more defile treatment of the several 
motions, tnehnations, passions, dispositions and consequent 
carnage and behaviour of creatures in the various parts 
fof bie” Shafterbory attempts to disentangle ethical and 
piychologieal judgments, showang that selC-love, for example, 
te notan itself bad ; 1 pearly netural and that religion, 
 geeordng as the Kind may prove,” 3s capable of doing 
{great good or harm, Distinctions of night and wrong depead 
fn a natura) sense, the so-called “moral sense,” which 
1s Shaftesbury’s same for conscience, divorced from its 

vou. 0 = 
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‘theological implications. In this connection Shaftesbury 
reviews the passioes, but not sx the way that is significant 
for the progress af paychology. Tha socal value of the 
passions as allowed to exclude any tharough analysts, xod 
the ides of a “balance” of passions as constitutmg the idea! 
temper takes the place of stnct observation. Wile this 
apse must be regretted, ats obvious that Shaftesbury is the 
real germ from which marared at 2 later date the new psycho- 
Joy of condvet, socral psychology and fli-paychology. The 
snterest of these English waters in the subject of Enthusiast 
‘was directly related to the cast of Madame Guyoo. The 
pieusm verging oa fanaticism wiuch found expression in 
‘Madame Guyon's Torrent was raed to an undue level of 
importance by its ampheations As treated by Bonnet and 
Feneloo,:t became the bast of a stragple betwee the concept 
‘of authortty and the value of experiece in reipron, There 
was at the time » genera} tendency toward the reconsidert- 
ton of tradition in the light of experience and a consequent 
appeal to the mdivdual expenences which sm some cased 
‘afforded matter for psychological discoveries In spite of 
the widespread tendency toward desm end “rational 
febpos, the time was aot mpe for these developments, 
‘Yanous forms of pietism came into betog and new forms 
‘of expression were found for the religous life, but theory 
lagged behind and 0 genuine psychology of ebous ex- 
penence was attempted The gap was filled to some extent 
by speculations on the nature of comscence, morality being 
more open at that time (0 unresincted treatment 

‘Jooeph Butler (Sermens, 1726) was one of the most 
prominent writers who attempted to provide a bans for 
Feligioa and morality wiuch could be accepted by thove who 
liad emphasis on expencace and, at the same time, would 
fot serve to sapport irrational feeings Leaning partly 
toward the delet ux zmmediate intartions of goed and evil, 
in part ato telined to thiok the rationalsts were right 
43 agumat the sensationalist, Butler asserted first that 
conscience gives immediate judgments, secondly that it 
ia by nature a feeling. Desire for pleasure seemed to Butler 
to require experience of the source of pleasure, and therefore 
to istply more primitive desire for the object. Desire 
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for things is put fist ; desire for pleasure és made dependent 
cn reflection ; vee 6 not desire food or feiends primarily 
fs scurees of pleasure, but as natural objects of chace. By 
‘"patural” Butler meant practically what the Store meant 
bby natural, and in accordance with that line of thought 
ke supported Bis peychology with a teleolagial asrumption 
that pleasure 3 the mark of harmony between desite and 
ity object, Butler's payehology ss consequently erated by 
beguaniag and ending with the concept af« typical sndividual, 
the developed mora! person who will mvarrably “in w cool 
Inoue” know and desire the good. Very bttle vlomate value 
can be eredited to ths teaching but, un 1s bustorsea! pontion, 
at has the ment of avouding the oppostte fallacy. The 
tempt made by Mandeville and the cynic of the seventeenth 
century to reduce all action to calculation of advantage 
‘was happily terminated by Butler and his successors 
Hume was a convert to Butler's theory, and the trut 
igmficance of the movement 1% seen in Hnme’s Inguiry 
(i751). Apart altogether from ethical values, the complex 
thoda of deducing benevolence from selfishness by 
rwental chemistry” was an error of analysis No one 
‘cease Hume of modifying naturalism in order to 
appease theology, so that Hume's reconciliation of reason 
and sentiment may be accepted as a genuine product of 
Philosophical reflechoa, Hume also brought to w close the 
Interature of enthusiasm His essay on that topic drwws 
4 claar distinction between supersfion whach has 13 xouzee 
in" weakness, fear, melancholy. together with aguorance,” 
and enthusasm which 1s "an unaccountable elevation and 
presumption” ansing from " strong spins” or a bold and 
Confident disposition In this essay various types of en- 
‘thunasts are enumerated, such as Quakers, Independents 
find Presbytenans As usual, Hume adds semething (9 the 
Work of others, even when be traverses a well-worn subject, 
and his acute remarks on the nature of relions (Te Natwal 
History of Retgon, 2755) bave led some wnters to describe 
him as the first to wnte the peychology of region. For 
this Hume's quahications were shght, and he cannot be 
granted more than the credit of understanding and utilizing 
the ideas of his coatemporaries, 
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$2. The general interest in the mature of man, which 
was a promment feature of the exghteenth centery, became 
speclaized m several direchens. Religion and morals 
conetituted one of these duections From the another 
gradually diverged, namely that which led to the considera- 
‘hon of man as a social creature, Shaftesbury guve the Srst 
suggestion ; Adam Stith expanded tt and Hume supplied a 
‘Gsbnctively pobical treatment of the subject 

‘Adam Smith's doctrine of “ aympathy was a part of 
his theory of moral sentments (2759) Ie was dosigned 
to show that men are united hy a direct feeling for one 
‘another, The proof of this was sade to rest on commumty 
of feeling apart from calculated setanterest, and Seth 
made some valuable suggestions afterwards developed into 
define theories But South's " sympathy " was a eunous 
mixture of mutation (as understood by Plato) and practical 
judgments Confusion on this vital point reduced the value 

smith’s expostion, for it was not possible to pass from 
imitabon (eg the avtomatic reproduction of an actor's 
mrovements) to that exercise of judgment which marks the 
action of a man clummg yostiee for a friend an distress. 
Snuth expressed most adequately the dssatisloction aroused 
by the followers of Hobbes, but he made no substantial 
contribution to the psychology of conduct beyand indicating 
‘that the motal sentiments should be explained by means 
of the actual development of a socal nature 

The confusion between motor impulses and rational 
direction of action was @ defect that remasned meurable 
tn Smith's wntings The dacteine of sympathy lapsed, but 
the Ubhtanans, having tumed the faces to the world, 
‘began to see init new matter for thought Hume discovered, 
‘that good and bad were employed to denote relative rather 
than absolute qualtes This relatroty explained he idea 
we have of types, the virtue of coe man 1s measored an 
relation 10 the vice of another and 1s different in degree 
rather thas Kind, man hireelf appears emment because 
he 1 compared with animals infenor in tas peculiar ad- 
vantages. Sunilarly we must judge types of character as 
Aiffecences in the degrees to winch the principal elements 
ate developed. The priest and tbe soldier are instances of 
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qualites developed ander diferent iuences and in difitrent 
proportions the mextare makes the man Nations can be 
treated in the same way , they are specialized types of man 
produced largely by "contagion "Man os by nature very 
imtative, and omen in cae politcal body ewes cadless 
opportunity fer the scgusiton of resemblance Hume in 
ins Essays is prepared to assert that all national characters 
depend on " tmorals"1¢ on intellectual factors, we cant 
"discover everywhere signs of a sympathy or contagion 
‘of manners, nove of the snfuence of aut or chmate’” Thin 
thesis Hume defends at leagth, malong only sbght abate: 
ment of its dogmatic. generalization The correctness of 
dus examples need not be discussed , 18 18 enough to show 
‘wn what way Fume treatcd the idea of natcnal charactenstics 
ind to record mats proper place this early attempt to give 
4 psychological explanation of thee ualformity 
‘There 16 & psychology which has for tts object the social 
ature of man and another which treats indinduals as they 
are met an the hife of @ society This second type, a system 
‘of reflections oo buman beings, was essentially French by 
ature and origin Tt had taken form at an carher stage 
La Rochefoveania and La Broydre, nt was formed again 
and very diferently by Vauvenarges Born in 1735, 
phystally wrecked by hardships during the campaigns of 
1742-3, overtaken. By death in 1747, Vauvenargues lelt a 
mark on the hterature of character by hus Discours, Caractres 
and Referront As Paseal marks the extreme development 
of the pessimistic valuation of itiman powers and La Roches 
foueauld the corresponding cynical estimate of umman 
duplcty, so. Vauvenargues 15 the typical advocate of the 
more balanced optimism which came as a reaction agwost 
both, The natvral goodness of man 1s once more asserted , 
the affections are taken as the real Basis of character , 
naturalism 1 defended against supemnatoraliem by the argu 
rent that all voliuon ts a function of passrons and 1deas, 
which co-operate to produce human action, Vauvenesgues 
deals primarily with types of conduct and draws concrete 
pictures of those types. The theoretical part of has work 
‘vague; the dexcnptive i more precse and realist 
1 Fallopiog the Fach ame of mart w dite fom shympin. 
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He complirs that teachers sim to dull the vivacly of 
nldren when the impulsiveness and energy of their hare 
acters sbould be beghtened and directed rather than re- 
reseed. In such pounts ac these Veuvenergoes redects the 
tendency of bs age, whale be anucipates the attitude of the 
Encydopadiats and of Rousras. 

‘From 1750 onwards form of yosiuvism developed 
continuously in France The theory of morals moved 
steadily away from the sprntualistie bass of the theologians 
And preachers. exhortation gave place to a pontive 004, 
sssoctated. with @ keen seose for the relatiedy of moral 
‘alvations and a tendency toward the explanation of coadact 
through circumstazces and places. The olf anbthens of 
soul and body was exciting opposition from two classes 
‘of mea, the anthropologsts and the men of the world, This 
sroveest too fen traded ag matali and come 
ently misjudged, was represented by La Mettrie# who drew 
inten fury fete medal aes ter Berha, 

ly from direct observation of his own expenences dung 
A fever, These influences were accentaated by vente of 
apportion agausst the current wea of man, they were 
onvequently allowed to produce exaggerations which must, 
Rowever, be measured im relation tothe contemporary 
fate of opimon La Mettne’s poston was that of the 
eychic anthropologut, im other words he was seeking 
for an explanation of fe m terme of both body and souk 
‘The renult was undovbiedly crude, but it was movement 
in the ght diction Beneath the bald statements that 
the tenses are the source of all knowledge and that man 
fs w machore only superior sn Gegrer to the animals which 
Descartes called machrnes, we ust look at the deeper 
meaning. For here we find the most outspoken rejection 
of that doctsiae vwhich regarded man as wholly umgoe, 
& fallen angel, a corrupted image of God - The philotophens 
ignored La Mettrie because be bad no philosophy , the 
heologizns perversely judged Bu as a corrupt moralist; 
historians stigmatize hum 2: « materialist. While none of 
these judgments is wholly wrong they ae all in part icelevact, 
Te is as a caturallst that La Mettrie should Be classed, and 

7 Eton Macon, Leste th 
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bis work should be ranked with the work of men like Huxley 
‘or Speacer, whe wm ther day suffered simular (seatment. 
Nothing was more conspicvously abseat whea La Mettne 
‘wrote than the idea of man 25 = cresture whose life 18 
conditioned by physical states That idea was to gow 
tod La Metine should have the honour of beg one of the 
fret to sumulate that growth 

La Mettne was probably sespoomble for the genera! 
tendency exhibited by Helveums In 1758 appeared the 
exsays exutted De fEstri, an untranstatable phate which 
4 reduced to mngnsicance by beng made equivalent to 
"on the Mund." Helvetius was net’ propesing to write & 
treatise om the soul, nor was be concerned to produce 
‘new analysis of the understandng The subject of the work 
1 man as & social uaut, and the spr ws the “ genius" 
of such a mam, an the old sense of genius as st survives in 
 gemal'” The range of ths essays would be very eunous 
it we were to regacd them as parts of « textbook of psychology 
fr of am essay on the understanding. Man 19 taken to de 
fan intellectaal, moral and pelitical creature , 14 other words, 
he 15 an anmal capable of mtelhgent action, fit for the 
society which evolves manners, and developed enough to 
Ihave law The gcrm of the work is the intention to produce 
4 general gunde to clear ideas for those who no longer believed 
im the “soul” of the metaphysiaans nor cared for the 
‘narrow cynicism of La Rochetoucauld The first essay 
‘on four chapters) deals with the ” mind conpdered 1m tell," 
and 1 « perfunctory statement of the general empirical 
doctnne that sensbility and memory explam the contents 
of the tind, error is due to pastons or to ignorance of 
the facts which would be required to form a complete 
judgrent, The second essay, entitled Of the Mond relatsvely 
to Secraty, 16 the real beginning. The expoation 1s diffuse, 
adorned with quotations, references and examples, The 
most fandamental point is the assertion thet interest is 
the constructive force in peychology and in conduct This 
se considered in relation to individuals, small soneties, nations, 
dafierent ages and countries and finally the whole werld, 
Interest operates as a peinerple of selection; we value the 
‘actions of others in relation to the ends which have interest 
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for us, ond in fact we only understand others from the point 
‘of sew of those interests. Ths i= oot dificult to prove 
fn the sphese of mocals; one nation praises what another 
Blames, the courte values attainments which to the 
scholar ‘seem snsigmifcant, the fanatic enraged at the 
Jow standards of the average goed nan All stendards 
are therefore relative, « conelusien to which men naturally 
tacuned when the study of anthropology was bepinniag 10 
supply data for a socnlogy distinct from thealogyeal ethics. 

The third essay deals wrth the tolabve impertance 
fof nature and edueation Man 1s by nature normally well 
endowed to achieve x high level of mental power, but the 
seheverent 1s canditcned by the opposed Torres of mera 
and passions Progress depends on attention and invalves 
activity . wvertia would prevent this but (or the fact that 
men acquire dominant passions or interests which beigblen 
auctinty:and fix attention Pasnons therefore have theit 
use, the atfectve part of the maa is the living force within 
In which leads to high endeavours under the guide of reason 
and veal approbation The foutth essay expands ths 
top farther im a senes of charmsions on faculbes, such 
85 tinagination, sentiment, wit and taste It concludes 
with a bat treatment of education 

‘The sigrficance af the whole work lics am its character 
4s an epitome of curent tendencies These were, chuefy. 
the tendency to make socal pressure and social relations 
the reasoo for the varius charactensties of men and nations, 
the teadency to lay slight emphases on the intellect and 
Pay more attention to the passions (envy, pride, avance, 
ambition) which depend pos the social form of life, lastly, 
the tendency to see in the adult @ complex, product of 
education, defined as an art dependent upon the  Imowledge 
Df the carans proper to form stzong and robust bodies and 
wise and virtuous minds" The fst and last word to be 
said on Helvetias 1 that be developed the poutivsm of 
La Metirie in the cbrection of social anthropology 

The ongral impulse toward a comparative study of 
ora and mansers was given to France by Montesquieu 
(dhed 1755}. Voltaize and Montesquieu returned from Eng- 
land in the same year (1725), mspared with 2 new outlook 
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fon the world, the outlook of Locke's school, But Montes: 
‘qmeu was oo psyebologst, and bis attempt to make choate 
find so explain rcatal charactenstcs was the wntant that 
produced sumumerable denials of any such complete relation 
between the physical and the moral Hume and Helvetia 
are equally emphatic m ther assertons tbat ao such siple 
‘explanation can be recoguized ax adequate,  Voltrre props 
fled the doctrmes of Locke but made ‘No. contributions 
fo prychology, the Encyclopadits ax a whole were drawn 
away from the scientific basis t0 the sphere of controversy 
and belong to general story of sigions and moral wntings 
‘Th speculative wntings of the Encyclopadsts proved a 
Inndrance rather thaa a help, the formubuon of & defiute 
* atbestucal "of “ matenabstic" postion Brought diczeit 
con the geawe naturalism which was 3 ongial souree 
‘The great need of the tsme was for substantial seientiRe 
anvestigation, without which Locke's werk must needs have 
failed to bear frat The ew light im which the English 
empincal school had worked was now waning , the recon 
Stracton for which rt was adequate had been accompluhed 
and not until xt was defintely superseded by a yet greater 
brilliance could there be another and « deeper snoight into 
ature Before noting the movements of scientibe thought 
at the end of the eighteenth century some actce must be 
taken of the work done in comparative psychology, for as 
yet this sphere of mquary was entiely under the mduence 
ff that empnicat doctnne which bad removed many defects 
‘but was itt i need of renovation 











43 Dunng the second ball of the eighteenth century. 
the Protestant attitude toward authonty and the cnteal 
spicit of the Enlightenment combined to produce the idea 
ef a natural religion Religion based upon reason way 
‘opposed to rehgion besed upon revelation ; man was supposed 
to attan the truths of religion by lus own powers and not 
by the specal gilt of God , the human beg was specifically 
the religious animal. This the old question about animale 
sm general was agara raised. The position was very complex: 
Descastes had seid that animals were machines, the 
extreme rationalng party argued thet men were animals 
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sand therefore also mschines, the extreme religious party 
drew a hard and fast ine between mea and animals, sting 
nquuy , the moderate eeigious party wat mclined to argue 
the question and thow from the facts that animals were 
nether machines nor reaxcmng creatures As the Tast 
party appealed to obvervation, both they and their opponents 
Gilgeatiy collected erndence and so tmedestelly tnd the 
foundations of comparative prychology in ste Set form ab 
1 companson of mea and ofber anumals. 

“The standard veacking on the macare of smroals was the 
sample assertion thet they possessed bund instincts, but the 
Insts ofthese powers were ouly vaguoly determined. | Writers 
like Montaigne, who affected contempt for man. pre: 
sumpbon, were pleased to revive exiravagunt. stores of 
Animal iatelhgeace The work of Rorars? came ito 
sizer and was prated as a rahoralst.marulosto In 
Spry Thomasion Jenkin repeated the examples used by 
Plutarch and Roranus ss what be called « Philosophical 
Defence of the Souls of Ammals Laibar was dnven by 
force of metaphysics to admat only a difference of dagree 
between men and ammals, aot being able to deny aamertaty 
to brutes Thos postion was couverted into n. defate 
platform by the Lopug Scosty of the Frends of Amul 
Souls t9 1742 La Mettoe (1745) represented amore 
expenmental tendency, basing hs view of the finity 
‘between men and ammals on the structural amlanty of 
ran nd the apes, following thus the comparative anatomy 
of Wills (De cerero of de anim bratoram) — Condllac also 
eantebuled a dineunsioa of the subject which bad a decidedly 
Scwntiic turn. Hie Trad det Anvmans (2754) wat patty 
9 atlASE ob Boffos, whowe rchamstic views be cnticived 
evertly, and partly an exposition of but own doctrine af 
fensations apphed to the anvoal world. Thus second part 
contained taany acute observations on the development of 
facalties in annals, the chat point being to prove that they 
advance under the influence of ther needs and thelr e- 
vironment yust as mea do, but actually aever arrive at the 
level of arts, sciences, morality and ceigion. 

Condille’ was uot a uatvralst and is views bad 20 
aot in obvervation. Charles George Leroy, who reposted 

1 See pany and ate 
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and extended the work of Condillac by bis Letra Phoiose- 
‘Phoguas eur Dnlligence ot in fefecintte des Amomans (0764), 
‘bad all the qualities wluch Condillae poscersed. Bom im 
3783, Leroy went to the school where Diderot bad been 
‘scucated, learaed his philosophy from Conds, maintained 
f frendship with the learned mea of the tre end war 
fttached 2¢ Keeper of woods and forests to the court of 
Louis XV A couruerm some degree, & man of good under 
standing and a practical woodsman, Leroy was a useful 
‘man to employ im the writing of an article on” Instnct,” 
for on the habits of animals Darwin reckoned bum & good. 
obeerver, and more than one observation recorded by him 
has become classe But the knowledge of detail did not 
eget Leroy beng lly in seme fs work empeelly 
in lus proof that examals count wp to six’ 

‘The Encyclopadiets had a natural bas aganst the 
traditional (ecclesastical) doctrine of instinct. In. 1754 
‘Rermana Samuel Reimarus had produced « work dealing 
in part with the question of arumal mnteligence a more 
Aefate discuswon of the same topec followed in 1760 and 
Decame a popular work republished in 1762 and 1773. 
Reimarus was creating 2 str m Germany by his opposition 
‘0 the idea of tevelation be was a centre of theologial 
dhsputes, an" advanced thmker” va those days A man 
of wide reading with a taste for cosmology, Reumarus 1s 
decidedly scholastic in form and methed. He bad some 
idea of biological and psychological prncples, bot spent 
too much energy us the format demonstration ofthe difference 
Datween plants, animals and men At the end we 6nd that 
animals are credited wath instinct but mot reason, as Thomas 
‘Aquinas sud Relmarus opposes the “ automatism " of 
‘Descartes and the " mechansm "of Bufo, believing that 
animals are created with natural impulses and “ powers,” 
‘but mot with substastiad souls such a mam possess. The 
value of the work done by Reimarss lay chiefly mts carefad 
elaboration of the soclogy of the period. | Leuweahoek, 
Roewel and others bad studied the stricture of arumals, 
find the wonders of insect Me were new to the public. 
Sensation, attention, recognition and involuntary connection 
‘of memory-images could be shown to be phenomena of 
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anunal ble, But companson and refective thought, the 
formation of concepts, Remarss denies to animals. These 
the higher caparties which datngush mas. Apparent 
‘eases of ralerences drawa by amumals are adequately explained 
Dy association and the iatinecve expectation of simular 
results from sumar situatons, such as the farubar action 
of the dog runming away at the mere sight of the uplited 
suck. The "arts of animals—the weaving of the spider, 
the cellbuulding of the bee and other simular operations — 
Reimaros ascnbes to mate empulses determined by specie 
structures The establahment of this pount w one ef the 
‘objects ofthe whole undertaking. for Rearusis partcularly 
anmows to show that determizism ws charactenstic of all 
Tafracboman activites 
‘The Gertsan Enlyblenment was religious in (one, and 
Remares carted that tone rnto hrs discussion of amma 
‘The French enlightenment was of a diferent kind, and Letoy, 
undlueaced by the Encyelopadsts, attacks Resaras as much 
as Certetan automatam For Leroy the question of a 
santual essence has no mterest, he works onthe assumption 
thet es mpenm, enaleid tat the mparocty 
ined by greater tof powers common 10 
cl Rake as cen 
tnd conservative, Leroy 18 uncritical and rath Many of 
the points discussed are common to both writers, bat Leroy 
1s distinguished by his consistent development of Condilae’s 
tensationabem He distingorhes between the state of nature 
and the state of culture, arguing that the difference produces 
Corresponding differences of iateigence Parallel wath this 
‘an be set the diflerences between primitive and eivitea 
men. vials have sense-faculties, but ther méividuat 
needs create specific interests, and s0 the senses develop 
iferentiy ww diferent species To sensation is added 
memory and "ideas acquired by refechou"; ammals 
compare and judge, as for example when a fox prepares 
to leap over & matt, it judges the pessbibty of doug 20 
salely. A young animal makes zastakes that an old one 
avoids: this proves some development fo the capacity of 
judging The practical aan, the hunter and trapper, knows 
‘this fact from hus experience. Leroy proceeds to assert 
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that animals know the time of day, count, converse, have 
social and ethical sentiments—in fact, all complex forms of 
seave and feeling, but Bot pure abstract thinking. Particular 
attention 33 paid to the development of feelings among 
animals. The fundamental teadency to selt-preservation 13 
accompanted by feelings of security which lead to formation 
Gf vocteies, that these soaeties are formed and maintained 
by self-interest, was, for the cucle in which Leroy moved, 
an ebvious and commendable fect Mandeville and his 
Fabie of the Bees were not Jorgotten Animals do not act 
unselfishly , om the other hand they are free from brooding 
hate, and only quarrel in the seasons of sexual excitement 
‘and ‘competition. The sexual relations are curiously de- 
senbed, with » touch of gallantry The parcnts love the 
‘offspring, sympathy abounds, the mates are choses and 
the union i a gensnne marrage wath mutual respect | The 
ae was fond of exalting the " natural” relations and accesing 
{i own arity 138 ary toate how rele al the 
‘natural affections” are here transferred to anim 
jugn te Geraint tin onan lines a acioaie 
‘Yet apast from the exaggerations, many good things are 
aid In regard to the wll, Leroy says at Begins an sell 
preservation, it develops through cunomty mto a will 
to know, finally st reaches the level of "free will” These 
animals seem to be precociously human, but Leroy makes 
fan important reservation In essence animals and men 
are not distinct; bot animal be m simple and its needs, 
being few and easly satisfied, do not drive mévvduals to 
pperiect their powers There 1s no real socul life, no asticor 
fated speech, no higher refinement, because no forces carry 
the anrinals to such compheated levels of exstence. Needs 
produce activites, and without needs actrmties lapse 50 
Leroy came at least within ght of a theory of development 
bated on use and disnse, he expressly says that the organo 
transmits acquired aptitudes, end he quotes examples of 
the way im which unused faculties lapse Here we reach 
the mam pomt agunst Reimers, Instincts are not special 
and providential gifts: they are habsts acquired under the 
pressure of needs and converted by use into dxpositions 
‘or connate tendencies. 
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In opite of exaggerations Leroy made excellent use of 
his knowledge. The work of Rexearas ” smelis of the amp": 
that of Leroy if a cunous nuxture of aaturel histery and 
sartigeial philosophy. The wtahty of Leroy’s Latics is wall 
‘shown by che way in which his name recurs in the wntings 
cof Lubbock, Romanes, Darwin and Ribot. In passing from 
‘Reimarus 19 Leroy we pass from the ol to the new, from 
‘he spint of Ore exghieenth to that of the mneteenth ceatury. 





4. The latter half of the ighteenth cantury was full 
of important events m the history of the sciences, Many 
Of thom duetly atlected the character of contemporary 
Stews about hfe and mind; otiern, Uuough inebactive at 
{he une, wers the Gxt beginnings of the greater acinvee 
ments of the inetesth ceatery. A bref account of the 
work done dung the years 1730 to too 4 aecomay 

lade to the std of the most cecent phases of paycheogy. 
Pfu the apbere ol the aperal senoes Von cntnos tobe 
the focus of interest, After the appearance of Berkeley's 
work a large number of coneibations were made (0 ths 
object The progress achieved war dus to carefal cvest- 
tation of deta, showing that the science of oplice wat 
Fapily becoming more sable and more sure of 18 own 
{pci problerss "The fauaous Cheslgen cast” (2728) 
appeared to present a unsque opportanity for determining 

exed question ofthe retuoz between aoa and touch 
tnt infact t remained to the end ofthe ceatary n doubtful 
auct, and. bis-Aptoromen (3793) Pltner returned 10 
the ponton that perception of space w conned to et, 
the perceptions of the bind by’ touch beng conned 10 
tequince im time for the bbod, sad Planer, time takes 
the pce of space 

th yal the work of R Smth, A Compile Sylom of 
Opiihs, presented a crival sorvey of thi subject, along 
‘mth an esaay on Duincl etd Indien Vesvom, by Jura, 
‘The later is oleworthy foc is Ueatment of the phendment 
of alterinmages and contrast Newion bad treated after: 
iinages at peyetie pbenamens, a ew wiich cou only 
‘ie held en the buts ofthe ancient wotion thatthe eye bas 
an inner light which can" emanate.” usin eined to git 
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an explanation ofthese images by supposing that the original 
otlnsaus perssted and caused a reaction by which the oppaaite 
Sensation wos produced, This view has been regarded as 
anticipating the general purpose of Henng's work. It was 
Feasserled at the ead of the eeutury by Venturi, Dei Colori 
Tmmagsnarss (1603), who “ reainiained that dhe changing tts 
of afteramages excited by the pore coloore of the spectrum 
proved the existence of a multiple fencton for each nerve- 
‘Mbre.""* To ths statement there w the further point that 
Bonnet had practically enunciated the formula of“ speciSe 
‘energies "(sc8 p. 299), and Ventar.1s opposing the conception 
‘of “one fre one fonction 

‘AC thas date the subject was lumted to phenomena of 
auccesnve contrast Buffon, snd after hum Father Scherfier, 
‘adertook investigations upon this subject, Scherer, for 

sample, painted flowers with their complementary eclourr: 

the theory here unpled was that of four colour The work 
of Wunsch (Ueber die Barton des Lichies, 1792) showed that 
‘a mixture of three colours could be made equivalent 10 
tay colour The way was thus prepased for Young's theory, 
hance these vestigations showed that the number of prazary 
colours was sioal! and that each colour sensation was the 
fonction of some nerve-stracture specially adapted to tt 

‘Among other topics discussed in this period were the 
following” the doration of sensations of lht, roeasured 
(ile Newton) by Segner (De Rarsiete Lumims, 1749) , 
measurement of senaibiity by Bouguer (Traut d’Optyge our 
les Gradations de ta Lomvére, 1763), the process of accor 
modation, which occupies most of the promment waters 
(Camper,' 1760, PorterSeld 1759, Hallet) The work of 
Prestiey on the History and. Present State of Duscoveres 
relating 10 Vision, Light and Colours (3772) was the most 
smporiaat ain fo the gee ecaore tthe 
sobpeet. 

Before the seventeenth century had closed the mechanists 
and the aninusis were two clearly distngutbed types 
of theonsts im physiology. As agaist iatrochemists 
and ratromechanists Stahl may be sid to have had some 

* Se tata toy Bach, Prot. Repl Son 4. 204 G0, Dave nt 
en ta a of Venta 
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justification ~ but his theory required modification and his 
Polnt of view sarvived in the Landsed but diferent theory 
Of the wislote The starting pomt of thes vitam 13 (0 
be found in the doctrine af srntabiity 
In 1672 Francis Ghasoo, Profesor sn Cambridge, wrote 
a work, De Natura Subsianive Enogehea, sm which he asenbed 
to the muscles «power of responding to stimulation, and 
described this "tentabuhty ” as general property of ivung 
toatter This was a new sdea oo so fat af it substituted 
for 2 specbe facuMly of motion more adequate concept 
of a general property of the ussues Dut Cason obscured 
Is teach by speaking of this ertabalty a8 4 perception 
af imation, andthe paunt was not developed farter When 
the fact was agun brought to souce a century later by 
Albrecht Haller, ¢ wus supported by more adequate proot 
‘and stripped of relevant additions, Haller treated the 
fact of inmtabiity us 2 physioiogical datum and distociated 
it entirely com venatty , he was concerned only to 
demoostrate the properts of vm tissues, and he reckoned 
lity and sensibility as fusdanmental characteristics 
itty “he consciously oppoved this wrtabuity to the 
ty of inorganic substanoes. 
‘The significance of Haller's views on srritabihty was 
ufeently. understood by diferent speculative weiter, 
1, as Mater’ teaching tuggested, all thore parts of the 
‘ody which possewed srritatsity were endowed wih a fife 
of their own (4 material fe, sO to speak), what need bad 
fay of a “soul”? The opportunity was obvious, and it 
‘was quickly taken by La Metinie Moreover, La Mette 
insested on dedicating his work, L'Homone Machine to Haller, 
‘who was assiduous 1 repels thes dangerous and sei-lected 
friend Hallet sums wp the point thos Since aritabahty 
remains after death, smce 11 found on detached parts of 
the body wluch are withdrawn from the empire of the soul 
since it i found sa all the muscular Sbres, suce it Is 20k 
ependert on the nerves which are satellites of the soul, 
it ts clear that 2¢ has nothing io common with the tout, 
that it Is absolutely dierent : ia a word, that iritabinty 
floes not dapead oa the eau) and consequently the soul i 
inno sence ths iriabibty.”” This protest id uot save 
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Haller from being associated with the materialistic move: 
‘meat, expesinlly as the rapid progress of research made 
farther maroads on the traditional view of the soul 

Hiller wus a pupil of the great Leyden schocl, the schoo! 
of Boethaave and Albinus, One of the principal merite of 
‘thas achool was the attention paxd to the study of the merveo, 
‘and the researches made on ‘tus subject prepared the way 
for successes not actuelly achieved st the tune Haller 
sul retained the doctnne of animal spinis, he was their 
Dest great advocate, but even he considerably reduced thear 
functions The spints were, xt ths me, supposed to be 
‘produced im the cortex, but Haller showed that the cortex 
‘was not the seat of sensation mor even the tole and only 
Originator of movement the white matter of the cerebrum 
‘nd cerebellum was the real basis of both Haller accord- 
ingly rejected all previous attempts to determine the "seat 
‘of the soul,” and thas made room for « new begining in 
the doctrine of Iocalization On the other hand, great 
Importance was attached to the convolutons of the Drain. 
Memory was explained as the perustence of impressions 
fn the braio-substancr, and « prodigtous ammount of aren 
‘was required (0 accommodate even the memories of an 
cocdimary individual The convolations gave the supporters 
of this antiquated paychology new hopes that room might 
still be-found ! 

Under the combined infuence of the two domnant 
ideas, arntabibty and arsmsm, Ro Whytt (1714-66) and 
Unser (4727-99) laid the foucdations of a doctrine of reflex 
action Descartes had treated the facts which he observed 
1s cases of mechanical reflection, analogous to the reflection 
of rays of hight. The eighteenth-century pbysologuts had 
reached a much mace developed stage , they were no longet 
concerned with mecbamical reflection but wath vital reaction, 
and to explain this st was necessary to show a connection 
between. “feeling ” (this term being used to donote a0 
‘action of the sensory nerves which does not armve at the 
level of consciousness) and consequent (anintentonal} 
motion. Observations of decapitated frogs suggested to 
‘Whytt und Uncer that the spinal cord was the mediator 
between “feeling” and movement im sore cises, and this 

YOR. t, “ 
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vwas designated reflex action. A sore definite interpre- 
tation of the data was given by the Hungarian, Prochaska 
(1749-3820), 

Under the term ois servos Haller designated the power 
of the nerves to excte the actions of the muscles, Prochasia 
adopted the term in a wider sense 2s a general name for all 
the phenomena observed im the stady of the nervous system. 
‘Thus the term really ceaved to be the name of a thing at 
all" at Decazne the symbol of 2 group or class of observable 
facta which were to be described without reference to any: 
typothess Ths description thus begua is now a choncal 
example of scientsfe work, The sts nervosa was declared 
to be im the necves, apart from the braun ; it could be 
divided ; st acts only 10 response to stimulus and is pre 
ftuppesed in all writabibty —Lentabiity belongs to muscular 
time, seombibty belongs to the nerves The nerves are 
only conductors, for the true centre of sensation 1s the 
‘dram ; consciousness may or may not accompany kenkation, 
Prochaska gave a very dette account of the reflex acti 
deserbug 1 purely as the translerence of motion trom. the 
envory terves to the motor nerees, a process which could 
‘cur autorsatically without the ustervention of comscousnese, 

To Hall's defzition of the sentonium commune as 
coaatansive ith the white substance of the bran, Prochaska 
fand Marley) added the roedulla of the spinal column, 
Unaee and Prochaska adopted the view thet the ganglia 
ast also sensor, capable of controling reflex movements 
‘without relerence to the cerebral centres’ Thus the general 
description of the nearal action wich accoropanies sensation 
and movement was brought to « high state of completeness, 
For the activities of thougkt Prochaska reserved a cou 
‘or piyeiue force distinct from the physolopiea vit serve 
‘This castinction did not prevent its author from applying 
to the higher faculties ius ideas of localuation, The locale 
ization of the sease functions was natscally to bo looked 
for at the point where the nerves concerned had their inner 
termination to this Prochaska was tempted to add local- 
ination of “ faculties," such as magination, perception and 
memory, antelpating the methods of Gall. 

‘The selences of fife were now well on the way toward 
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regeneration. After doing good service for many centuries, 

spits" gave place to a doctrme 

a change which explains much of the novelty. 

im the psychologcal theones of Hartley, Bonnet and all 
sovalled "Sibre-peyebologssts.” Haller 








(Bordeu, Burther, Browsas). Ths was at first 0 more 
‘than a principle of method expressing the belief that vtal 
phenomene are not reducrble to the formule of morganic 
Me; unfortunately st grew from a metbod into 2 cult and, 
‘besng adopted by German eathusests, paseed in0 an entity 
called Lebenshrait For half a century it was By turae 
futher the motto of anti-mechamsts of a pure nusance 
Recently attention bes been drawn to the works of 
Swedenborg, which im date precede the Jest mentioned 
‘wniters. Swedenborg's De Cerebro (2745) has been said to 
ive "the essential features of the modern doctrine con- 
erming the relative postions of the motor centres in the 
cortex of the brain "> wale the theory of “cerebellula ” 
4s aseerted to reach the same results as the modern neuron 
theory To such menits ths historan cannot be indifferent, 
Dut Swedenborg’s contemporanes appear to have remained 
in ignorance of these achievements Prochaska's elaborate 
ustorical notes do not mention Swedenborg, and the recog: 
sition of his ments has been the outcome of modern research. 
Of deep and lasting importance was the work of Bicbat, 
‘known to science as the founder of modern anatomy. The 
work of Vieq d'Anyr and of Soemmenng vas baoging 
general anatomy to a hugh state of perfection, Brchat 
(i8or) gave a new tura to the scence by investigating 
ore minutely the tisues of the organism in order to diss 
cover the actual location of diteases At the same time, 
comparative anatomy in the hands of Cumer end others 
Degan to take © defte postion among sciences, At an 
ceatler date Trembley (1744) had inaugurated the study of 
sieco-organiama by ins observations on fresh-water polyps, 
and in 745 Bonnet produced his Travé 4 Insciolopve. 
Taken togetber, these achievements increased rapully and 
remarkably both the range ané depth of the sclenoet of 
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We, Next cane the Theoria generctonis of C. F. Wolf 
(a75q) which stated a true doctrine of development applicable 
Yo plants and animals Gouthe’s Mctemorphccet of Plant 
(1799), an independent statement of the same prncipis, 
secured for Wolf's theory the acceptance which had been 
obstructed by Haller’s rejection of “epygencsis" The 
coacept of development now began to be active sn many 
Aicectlons; w adattion to Wolf and Goethe, Kant, 13733, 
supported st by Ins statement of the nebelar lypothess 
Buslon's Hisowe Nature (2749), «3 spite of errors and 
fomssions, was a force working im the right direcuon, and 
Its vade sweep of speculation helped to edveate hs generation 
sm the art of comparatve thinking Kant's Antivopologve 
(i775) showed that the old burners were brealang down 
And the evolution of mas from animals was nolonger regarded 
44 ontade the range of sane speculation 

‘The setences can never be wholly separated; they 
<ontraually ext @ unity of mteracton From pre 
‘thought to cheamstry oa fong journey, but the stages are 
wel marked and mvcely graded ‘The "epint” of the 
ancients was the breath of le, for the physologst resp 
tion is x function of the organism, and resparation has cert 
‘aspects whach ea only be explamed by the chennst 
his analysis of combustion Prelimanary work achieved by 
‘Black (1760) and by Prasttey (dnicovery of oxygen) culman- 
ated finaly tn Lavotser's demonstration that Tuen, animals 
tnd plants have a function of respiration which can be 
‘expressed 19 terns of chemical combutuon the ongimal 
sictur that" the breath is the soul was thus at last redoced 
to its tree sgnificance 





















‘the general study of functions supphed ancther point of 
view. Life was defined by Brcbat as “the complex of 
fonctions which resist death.” and in this modified form 
vitals went on its way Bichat classed the functions 
as organic and animal; the former constitute a group which 
is independent of the will, the latter are subject to the wall, 
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For the history of speculative thought this division fas 
(great importance If it w accepted, there ws obmously a 
fight and « dark ude of tuman vatare, there is a realm 
cof actinty wo which saz knows what he does, and at the 
Same time there te another real sp wtich actions goo 
‘autonomously. Man 1 thus a creature divided against 
‘Mell? mature is him goes ont ts eternal course, necestanly 
making irreptions into hes volumary hfe which he bazely 
notices, in 8 word, the whole system of comous actives 
‘becomes an upper structure tmilt on a dark foundation 
of natural proceses which obey the transcendental” Blind 
wil of nature The sigmfeance of ths physilogical 
Acheme for Inter writers to be seen alike in Sehopenhaer’s 
‘theories and the whole range of“ theories of emotion 
The natural or expermmental pant of view pervaded 
the last decades of the exghteenth century "It seemed as 
‘though the secret of fe and mind was ebout ¢o be revealed, 
and Galvam's dscovery of an electrical "* Guid,” which 
be thought existed im animals, came at a moment when 
expectation was on tip-toe This event (t789) had been 
prtceded by Mesmer's empirical assumpuon of." wnizial 
Magnetism” (1778) as am explnaton of the phenomena 
at hypnotism Though these guesses at truth were snaccarate 
land led te foobsh imaginations, they were an the end fruntful 
‘when, Ourated' elecre-maguetism (1820) gave u fresh start 
to physislgsts in the study of neural faocuons. The 
empiocal methods of the time produced better results an 
lest recondite matters Of this we have a good example 
‘he direct study of fancuons undertaken by Perera 12 
his teeatment of deat emtes, che simular attempts of the 
‘Abbé de I'Epée (alo in France), Brusdwood sn Scotland 
and Hemecke in Germany Undeslying all ts work was 
the dea that complex functions could be analysed into 
sumple elements ; af fst ox deranged they could be ranstated 
by bepaning to build up the elements. In t77a Herder 
eclared language was a natural expresnion of the inner 
Le, at was not a mysterious property of the soul, but an 
acquisition of man wath a story and an intellmble mature, 
Tn 1786 Caladm created the tcence of acoustics by his, 
expenments on vibrations. nthe last decede ofthe centary 
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‘Pinel in France and Hack Toke in England boklly renovnced 
all the traditional views of " madness” (sll largely regarded 
‘as “ possession") and proposed to treat rasazity as a de 
rangement of function by the methods of pathology. Thus 
the lines were contmeally converging Ronassau, crigicaly 
one of the edstors of the Excyciopadia, carried forward in 
anew form the principles of Skaftesbury's teaching. Rows 
seav's reputation was made im the spbere of polite theory 
and of pedagogy Both subjects are treated from the poust 
of view of homan nature and the guiding procples were 
fot new "The dea ofthe ” natural man " had been steadily 
‘rowng since the publication of Locke's Estey The corre 
sponding emphanz on natural endowments and tree develop: 
‘ment was easily derived from this fondamental conception, 
Roweseau’s importance 1s due to the fact that empneism 
‘was then hardemng into a ngid doctrine of development 
‘the mechanical product of sence data and their com- 
bination, while nether the education of the senses oor the 
mndividal’s achvily received mufficent atteation. 

‘The idea of trmunmg the senses seems to have come from 
Jacob Rodnguer Pereira, a Spazsh Jew who bed mugrated 
fo Bordeaux Having fallen m love with a young woman 
dowd from bth, Pererm devoted all Ins energies to the 
iscovery of some means by which the senses could be 
trained wthovt the medium of language The methods 
tumployed are not accurately mown, but some success Was 
attained, and the significance of these results lies 19 the 
Jmportance attached to each separate sense as an independent 
‘contnbutor to the mtelect  Rousveau was a close neighbour 
of Perera and took great raterest 1n the work camed on 
in the school for dea mutes The praoples reached by 
Pereira mp abnormal cases were transfered by Rousgenu 10 
oral culdren , for uf so much could be done for those 
‘who were naturally defective, what might not be achieved 
with others possessed of all the senses? ~A forther deduction 
‘was mvoived The mntellect presented ulself as 2 power 
‘hat strives for expression and wies he senses to attain 
‘hat expression ; the le of the med thos regarded is some- 
‘thing distinct from mere accumulation of material; und 
it becomes posuble to unite a high regard for the scases 
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46 & source of kxowledge with a fost valuation of the inner 
process of mental deveopment. Fortune brought to the 
French theorists areal" wild mas,” genuine child of atare, 
the “‘savage of Aveyron.” This “wild man” was really 
fe boy found ia the woods of Aveyron m 3799 He was 
clearly destined to be the cracal test of the new theories, 
fand.as such was given over for treatment to Ttard (2775-2838), 
a physian at the mstitote for deaf mies m Fans. Hard 
‘ts not succesful; after years of labour the tusk of roton- 
structing this mund out of the elements of mind was aban- 
doned it wes pechaps just sentence pasted upon the 
‘method of Condillac, « final Condemnation of mere analyss, 
But the lack of resolts which thus cast a glooun over the 
foptimasne mands of the new theonsts, need not make ws 
forget the reat value of the efforts made Pinel was to be 
followed by Enquito! and the whole modern development 
fof payehutry | the mnterests of the natorabst and the doctor 
were fused with the interest shown by the Encyclopadists 
sn man a5 a sonal and pobrucat animal , out of the (usmod 
emerged a new type of thought and iterature concerned. 
with ‘the interrelation ef mental and physical fancttons 
‘We shall confine the study of thus hterattre to the mort 
conspicuous example, the work of Cabanss, 





BS. In spite of its subtlety and acuteness, Condilae’s 
‘treatment of the human understanding was not calcolated 
fo prove satisfying Tt was coloored with « peculiar art- 
ficalty ; wt was redolent of good society, and sts very pre- 
ston seemed to prove st inadequate to nature. Condillac 
‘began from a statue, and he ended wth what was to the last 
‘zlay figure. Upon this wealoness the fends and disciples of 
Caniillac were not slow to seize foremost among. them 
‘was Cabanis, who was well ftted to supply the defects which 
were obvioct 1a Coarillac, and are perkaps inevitable in any 
mete analyss of the understanding by the understanding. 

‘Perre Jean George Cabanis was born x 7757, the oon 
‘of practical man, who fa addition to Ins occupation a3 a 
lawyer had been successful ra reclatming barren land and hed 
helped the reforms of Turgot. The son dd not appear at 
et to possess the industrious temperament of the father: 
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Ihe neglected lus studies and was 1m consequence deported 
to Pans by the indignant parent and left to shut for himself. 
This rather pecubar trestzent explains the extrasrdimary 
vanety and fange of Cabasss's reediog. We find in the 
etd that he hed an excellent knowledge of Hippocrates 
‘and Plato, enough knowledge of Anstotle to correct the 
‘general Impresson thet he had declared all knowledge to 
‘come from tbe sense, some acquaintance with Cicero, Tatas, 
Phitarch and Augustine. Among the modems’ he was 
particularly conversant wath Montagne, Charron, Locke 
And (of course) Descartes He had a taste for poctty, and 
trunslated at diflerent mes such widely daflerent subjects 
4 Homet’s Had, Gorthe's Sila and Gray's Elegy The 
Years spent in acquinng this vaned stock of knowledge 
‘were not wasted, but they mught have proved a dangerous 
beginning ifthe young ran had not rather suddenly adopted 
‘the medical profesuon, and from 1778 devoted Iumselt to 
more disciplined course of Ife He applied himself 
strenaously to the study of medicine, retaining « pecuhas 
fection for the ancients, Hsppocrates and Galen, bot drawing 
from them anopacation for the reform of medieaie 19 his owt 
thine We find bm afterwards an authonty on syrtems of 
education, reviving the comprehensive ideas of Plato and 
moderating them into practical prescriptions for the French 
Government in its many endeavours to establish 2 national 
rystem of education We And hum also acting as professor 
of medicine, more inclined to discourse upon its history 
than demonstrate the practice, yet in fis ture dealing wath 
‘the natare of diseases from what was then a new point of 
‘ew, and, above all, mststing on the relations of mind and. 
body in every stage and enws of bie From frst to last 
‘hs was the dommnant interest an the hfe of Cabanis, and 
it is to thas that we shall shortly torn ovr attention "For 
Cabenss bas been deservedly called the founder of the moders. 
phymological psychology, and his method, by extending 
‘the scope of Condillac’s work, laid tbe foundations (or 
the development of the complet French pojchology of the 
ineteenth century 

‘Condillac was by no means an xolated figure in the 
French sonety of the period mmediately preceding the 
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Revolution, When Cabanis arived in Pars in 1778 he was 
fable ehrough the influence of Tangot to ally humself with one 
f the most bellant lerary circles ever formed. "Around 
the gracious figure of Madame Helvetios moved such great 
lumnnarles as @'Holbach, d'Alembert and Diderot, Voltaire 
was affable to the young man, Frankbn was Ins dear friend 
and Condorcet was & relation by marage Among the great 
men known as the Encyclopadists Cabams was a youth of 
promuse among the Técologusts he was a mature tinker 
fand a leader in politics and science. pupil of Locke and 
Condillae in his own studies, be was the master of the 
eneration that included Maine de Buran, De Tracy and 
the other eclectcs Admued an ius youth, valued in his 
mnatunty and honoured at ts death, Cabasis became 
a few short years the symbol of degenerate matenalim, a 
‘mame to be uttered only with apologies, the type of ali those 
Whe had trodden the godless ways cf science Among thoee 
who duectly influenced hun must be named Dubrewl, & 
doctor who land mach stress on the psyetie factors in diseate, 
Mesmer and, at « later date, Piel ‘These names suggest 
the source from which Cabanis drew at least part of the 
snsprration to treat the human being psychologically as well 
as phynologieally Bichat, Pynel and Cabarms stand together 
‘the three great exponents of philosophy and medicine 
uring the last decade of the exgteenth century 

Cabams begun his paychophyselogical writings 1 1795 
‘with an essay on a there of melancholy interest at that time, 
he question whether the vietims of the guilotine suffer 
any pams after decaprtation. For Cabants ths was not a 
matter to be treated in any other way than that of scientific 
eduction, and ts view of the question showed that be had 
already evolved one ot the most significant of his wdeas on 
the relation of mental to corporeal fe, As tt was expressed 
sore folly later, this was tbe idex that conscousness belongs 
to a central Ego, fe mos eoniale, and that this central Ego 
fs an epttome of all the separate centres winch the nervous 
system creates. The apperent signs of hfe which might be 
extubited by the decapitated body are then explained es 
activites of neural gangia which are celatively independent 
‘of the brain o¢ contssi Ego. 
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From this basis Cabanis boilds wp the whole structure 
of hs teaching about the conscious le of man. We notice 
1 once that he is not pomanly concermed wath Condlac’s 
subject, bat Condiliec was the moet preminent psychologist 
of the day and Cabazs feels thet be must define his atitude 
toward that standard. “He does so sm dear and precise 
terms, The chief fault to be foond 3 Condillac ws that 
he wil not admit the exstence of insuncts on the proper 
seme he masts that an amstinct 1s a raped anference. FOF 
Cabams an instinct i thoroughly organi, wholly ndependent, 
of the central consciousness and therefore wholly wdependent 
‘of the rational actrviues aban identifies the centeal Ego 
‘witb the bran He does not mean that the brian at the 
‘principal seat and organ of the sou, for he does not propose 
{Yo assume the enatence of an agency belund the vinble 
agent by the braun he meass the suprenie nervous mechan 
Sr vind in entepalie for tn tpt one oe 
fcvous Ut was from this poubt of view that he made bis 
famous statement" To form a correst idea ofthe operations 
whoue result w thooght, st necessary to regard the braun 
‘as special organ whose particslar function ts to produce 
thought just a8 the stomach and the intestines have the 
specul function of carrying on the work of digestion, the 
Liver that of filtering the tile, etc." Unscrupulove and 
perhaps oteligent persons quoted bs afterwards a8 the 
rowing proof of the matenabso of Cabams clearly st 
1s a sutfcently sound analogy which does no more than lay 
down the facdamental principle of cerebral physiology 1 
lis relation to payehology. The spintualsts who amsused 
the passage were quite nght im regarding st as the anti- 
thess of the declaration made by Descartes that some 
operations of the mind, 1 fact all the mportant ones, are 
carried om without the belp of the brain. A very few years 
after the death of Cabanis men were again discussing the 
futile question whether ecstasy was 2 nor-corporeal state 
sand, whether the " higher” operations of the mind were 
conducted wathout the Bramn’s assistance. 

‘To retum to the question of instinct. The fondamental 
pot agmmst Covdillac i tbat the psychology of the statue 
excludes all co-operation in the organism, all sympathetic, 
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‘elations within the organiam, all that unity of operation 
‘which Cabams says thet Hoppocrates eo nightly inasted 
‘upon. Cabanis means to say that a sense studied x salation 
1 ot a sense at all: the operabon of explazing the mind 

‘adding sense to sense cam only be conectly cazried out 
if we begin with the senses ss they eppear im the actual 
organisms of human beings. If the thecnst retorts thet 
fhe t dealing with sonsation sm goneral, be ve met with the 
reply that that 1s his particular betting sin. There it 
no such thing as sensaison in general a statue mght attain 
such pure sensations, bot in the actual Lving being the tensa- 
fnon ws a particular ectivity which rust be regarded as 
function dependent on the whole structure and nature of 
the orgasm 1 question 

‘At this port we reach the lise that divides Cabaris 
from Condiltac. Formally expressed, st amounts io a dsfierence 
com the question of actraty. But st ts pecesstry t0 avoid 
carefully the error of resking ano voluntansm without 
farther discrimination One way of enticing Condllac 
wus {0 assert tbat he overlooked the spoatanenty of the 
spint. Thus w exactly what Cabams did not do. “He says 
nothing of the spint or of will x that sense, regardung thers 
as abstractions m0 better than Condillac’s sensation, He 
‘emains true to the method of Condilie, the eet of analysis, 
but atstead of taking as his bans the understanding he 
begins with the individual as a ving totality of organs 
and funchons. Any given meatal event then a function, 
‘of this organise and not merely an acuity of mind, 
Cabarus thea goes ngit back to the begumming, Before 
‘the frst sight or sound reaches the nervous mechanism 
there 1s a Jong penod of embeyomic development. wich, 
‘though we cannot say much about st, most certazaly have 
some cumulative effects, and these enter as qualifying 
conditions into the frst sensibilty of the outer world 
Sensation 12 Condillac’s way of using it, ws therefore very 
far (com being the real basis of Me. The fact 1s, a¢ Cabaris 
points out, that we pay far to0 much attenbon to the outer 
sensations, The most important thing for the adult 18 the 
Aequisition of Knowledge, and ths fect gives a spunour 
importance to the avenues by which Uhat iowledge eaters, 
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But the seience of the mind must not be distorted by that 
Kind of considerzhon it must ¢hink of the person in the 
way in which the person rarely thinks of kumself. The 
ordinary individual overlooks just thove pounts which science 
‘has to investigate, whether by objective study or by entra 
spection. The persistent background of all slated activities 
is the object of Cabams's researches, Beginning {rom the 
‘embryonse stage of lie, he proceeds toindicate the Sgmficance 
tof each decisive cnsis in the development of the orgamisan 
‘The earlier stages are matked by a lack of stalubty sm mental 
actions The stage terminates at puberty, when new 
developments of the organism produce the most decasave 
cchanges of mood and mental outlook “The adalercent, 
Ipaunted by a vague restlessness, ceaselessly plunged in 
cobjectiess reverses, moved even to tears by the sbghtest 
fiapressions, Degins to find pucturce in bis unagrnation ar 
Inelinations in hs heart that sarpass ns knowledge | Whole 
the hearth of the passions 1s landed am bis breust, bis soul, 
flying sself to all that surrounds vt, rushes on to unknown 
eadsethe statute, the features, the manner, the looks, the 
sound of the voice, all take on a new character" Simlar 
‘panels can be drawn at every new stage of development, 
and Cabanws nghtly suggests that for the full understanding 
ff the human being 118 necessary to study all these phases 
of hfe—chidhood, adolescence, maturity and old age and 
mm ad@ition to these normal states the effects of accidents, 
fof mutilations, of mtoxication and all the forms of disease 
should be studied He included ako crime, significantly 
defined a5 another species of mental derangement. 

Cabans does not give many details or examples of the 
cases he had observed he was more concerned with the 
reform of method than with the actual carrying out of 
researches. The few quoted by bum show a keen power 
of observation, and have in some cates become classe 
instances. For the later development of the science of 
‘man, Cabanis is the most important wmter of this period, 
‘The proof of this is contained i the mere statement of the 
subjects to which he gave a new impetus. By his insistence 
om the anom that the study of the mind must be closely 
‘united with the study of the organism, be gives the peycho- 
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physiclogical poiat of view a practical basis. hs own way 
‘Bt staung cis was by saying that thece fe em inner man et 
‘well as the outer man, and ths inner man is not nebuloss 
spint but the brain and the nervous system In addition 
15 the outer seoses there are alo inner senses, not such at 
reflction and memory. ut the senees whoch represent 0 
ur total consciousness the coadinons of the anner organs, 
the viscera, muteles and membranes Tato every defile 
act of the mind these enter, not necessarily sn such & way 
15 to make us conscious of the part they play, but 20 a8 (0 
determine the total state of mand. ‘The question which 
Condillac as not answered as. the prelimizary. quction, 
‘What ss sensation ? The answer which Cabasis proposes 
iy that tentation as a relation between the organist an the 
abject resulting 1m a conscous condition which anses mainly 
from the whole trend of the weividual’s hfe Tt was easy 
(6 support thus noton of sensation by refering to hallucnay 
tions ma. which the subjecuve tendency overpowers the 
nonmal force of tke cbjective stun, and so shows more 
dearly the degree to ‘which sormal perceptions. are ‘ot 
passive states of reception but acuvities In justice to 
Cabanss it must be added that Se was clear in Jus wad 
‘on the distinction between irstabibty, seasbihty and. per- 
ception He maintarns firmly that :t is pousble to have 
Sensations without sensibly, se without coasclous presen 
fation, He thks that sextation and. presemeton bave 
heen wrongly wentfed, for nature bas provided by meant 
of lower nerve-centres for operations distinct (tom mere 
Irritability that do mot amount to consciously recognized 
Semabens To the axom that all knowledge comes. by 
way of vensation Cabams adéed the statement that all 
sentation ie not necessanly (deat) knowledge. Ths 1 
section of the narrower standpant of the Enlightenment 
Grtated a new epoch From Cabams arose the various 
Gepartmental studies by which the concept of prychology 
was to be continuously enlarged, mclading the study of 
sbnormal psychology, of national or ethnclogical prycbology, 
‘of genetic peythology, and of social peyebology. The last 
‘was m Cabanie no more than an indizet deduction irom the 
fea of a true education, which Cabanis described (ater 
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Rousseau} a¢ the correct development of the natural powers, 
fand then proceeded to treet as a process involving primenly 
the relations of individuals im society. He caw indefinitely 
that bere was a store of mnfuences distinct from the objects 
about which children were mstracted in echools and invalving. 
{in their operation a the physclogical and emotional life 
which men agree (0 cousign (o the heart rather than the 
Dead, 
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